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Art.  I.-~A  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Isle  f  Man  ;  comprising  an  account  (f  their  Geo¬ 
logical  Structure,  with  remarks  on  tlunr  Agriculture,  Scenery, 
Antiquities.  By  John  Macculloch,  M.  D.  3  Vols.  8vo. 
Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh,  1819. 

The  study  of  geology,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehends 
three  separate  pursuits,  namely,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  simple 
minerals ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  actual  distribution  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rocKs,  as  composing  what  is  called  the  crust  of  the 
earth ;  and,  lastly,  such  inferences,  from  the  facts  embraced  by 
the  two  former,  as  would  lead,  in  the  way  of  scientific  reasoning, 
to  a  discovery  of  the  natural  causes  employctl  by  Divine  Wisdom 
in  forming  and  organizing  the  materials  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  this  terraqueous  globe. 

Mineralogy  is  no  doubt  a  separate,  independent  science ;  and 
might,  like  botany,  or  zoology,  tie  studied  simply  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  without  any  reference  to  geological  speculations: 
and,  indeed,  we  find,  that  precious  stones  were  an  ohject  of  at¬ 
tention  both  among  lovers  of  wisdom  and  lovers  of  magnificence, 
and  had  even  been  classed  and  described  with  no  inconsiderable 
precision,  long  before  they  were  thought  of  as  affording  the 
means  to  ascertain  what  agents  had  been  employed  in  their  for¬ 
mation,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  the  rocky  bodies,  with 
which  they  were  usually  found  associated.  The  lapidary  and 
the  florist  naturally  appear  before  the  liotanist  and  the  mineralo¬ 
gist  ;  inasmuch  as  mankind  are  guided  by  their  senses  to  ester- 
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iial  qualities,  long  l)cfore  they  are  induced,  by  scientific  consi¬ 
derations,  to  search  out  those  more  general  properties  upon  which 
classification  is  founded. 

Surveying  and  mapping  constitute  the  next  stage  of  advance, 
ment  in  the  progress  of  geology.  But  neither  is  this  branch  of 
mineral  knowledge  necessarily  connected  with  theoretical  views 
as  to  the  structure  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  successful  operations  of 
the  miner,  the  agriculturist,  and  even  of  the  architect,  have  a 
very  close  dependence  upon  the  stoney  substances  which  com¬ 
pose  the  surface,  or,  at  least,  those  parts  immediately  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  where  the  materials  of  their  several  arts 
are  lodged.  The  riches  of  a  country  cannot  be  known  until  a 
mineral  survey  has  been  made,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  which  compose  its  mountains  and  hills,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
soil  which  characteiizes  its  plains  and  valleys ;  for  although  a 
common  statistical  rc{X)rt  may  inform  us  what  is  actually  done  in 
any  particular  district,  whether  on  the  ground  or  under  it,  no¬ 
thing  short  of  a  mineralogical  survey  can  satisfy  us  as  to  the  ca. 
pabilities  of  any  portion  of  our  terntory,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  the  wealth  which  capital  and  skill  might  derive  from 
it.  But  leaving  mining  and  building  entirely  out  ol'  the  question, 
we  make  bold  to  assert,  that,  even  in  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  know  the  qualities  of  the  rock 
upon  which  a  soil  rests,  than  the  condition  of  the  soil  itself  at 
any  given  period ;  for  as  the  latter  is  made  up  of  the  former, 
and  is  in  most  cases  maintained  by  it,  a  minute  examination  of  the 
stoney  subsoil  will  reveal  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  how  far  he  is 
to  rely  upon  nature,  and  how  much  he  will  have  to  supply  by 
art.  In  an  age,  therefore,  like  the  present,  which  justly  boasts 
that  theory  and  practice  were  at  no  time  more  closely  united, 
nor  more  effectually  aided  each  other,  it  is  only  surprising  that 
mineral  surveys  are  so  little  encouraged,  both  by  large  land 
owners,  and  by  the  public.  It  is  impossible  but  that  much  good 
would  be  done  by  means  of  them ;  and  under  this  impresuon, 
we  were  much  gratified  to  receive  a  work  of  the  description  in 
question,  written  by  so  able  a  chemist,  and  so  assiduous  a  geolo. 
gist,  as  Dr.  Macculloch.  The  field,  indeed,  in  which  he  has  ex 
ercised  his  industry,  is  not  very  propitious  to  improvements  in 
any  of  the  arts  connected  with  landed  property ;  but  the  facts 
which  he  has  brought  to  light,  and  the  principles  which  these 
facts  have  enabled  him  to  explain,  admit  of  an  ea.sy  application, 
much  beyond  the  range  of  his  actual  rc'searches. 

The  third  branch  of  geology,  in  the  large  acceptation  of  the 
word,  respects,  as  is  well  known,  the  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  relative  to  the  nature  and  the  mode  of  operation,  of 
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the  physical  causes  employed  by  the  great  Creator  in  forming  and 
distributing  the  rocky  bodies  which  constitute  the  shed  of  the  earth. 
This  inquiry,  which,  if  it  should  be  entered  up  n  at  all,  ought 
unquestionably  to  come  the  last  in  order,  has  notwithstanding 

generally  taken  the  lead ;  and  many  an  ingenious  speculation 
as  been  put  forth  by  authors  on  geology,  and  by  authors  of 
eminence  too,  who  did  not  know  granite  from  green-stone,  nor 
quartz  from  obsidian.  The  theories  of  Burnet,  of  Whiston,  and 
of  Bufibn,  were  got  up  at  very  little  expence  of  raineralogical 
knowledge :  and  even  the  latest  and  most  approved  authorities 
on  this  subject  have  pushed  their  conclusions  a  great  way  be¬ 
yond  their  actual  acquaintance  with  nature  ;  assuming  a  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  collocation  of  strata,  and  giving  a  generality  to  their 
doctrines  in  the  relation  and  succession  of  different  rocks,  which 
a  more  extensive  comparison  of  facts  has,  in  many  cases,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  retract.  Dr.  Hutton,  although  a  man  of  great 
mquisitiveness  and  ingenuity,  had  made  but  small  acquirements 
as  a  mineralogist  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  theory ;  and  even 
of  Werner  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  was  too  hasty  in  con¬ 
cluding,  that  all  the  mountains  in  the  world  were  fomud  exactly 
like  the  mountains  of  his  native  Saxony.  Between  Hutton  and 
Werner,  it  is  true,  there  can  be  no  comparison  in  point  of  mine- 
ralogical  knowledge ;  the  former  being  a  mere  amateur,  whilst  the 
latter  possessed  all  the  accomplishments  in  that  department,  which 
science,  and  long  practice  in  the  details  of  mining,  could  secure 
for  a  man  enthusiastically  bent  upon  a  favourite  pursuit.  We, 
therefore,  mean  nothing  more  by  coupling  their  names  together 
than  to  intimate  our  opinion,  that  he  who  knew  most  did  not 
know  enough  to  warrant  the  generalizations  upon  which  his  doc¬ 
trines  arc  founded ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  speculations  of 
the  other  are  proportionally  more  destitute  of  that  species  of 
proof  which  alone  can  give  any  value  to  conclusions  which  must 
ultimately  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

The  world  is  fast  becoming  wiser  as  to  the  objects  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  geological  science  ;  and  ingenious  men  are  no  longer  al¬ 
lowed  to  write  theories  of  the  earth,  as  young  ladies  write  novels; 
that  is,  entirely  from  their  own  imagination  or  wishes  how  things 
should  be.  On  the  contrary,  an  author  in  this  line  now  finds 
himself  compelled  to  walk  over  half  the  glolie,  with  a  hammer  in 
his  hands,  and  a  few  chemical  tests  in  his  pocket,  before  he  can 
be  allowed  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  physical  process  by 
which  its  structure  has  been  accomplished ;  and,  even  then,  he 
must  speak  very  guardedly  about  the  other  half  which  he  has 
not  personally  visited,  leaving  room  in  his  theory  for  exceptions 
and  contradictions,  which  may  afterwards  be  brought  to  light  by 
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more  extensive  travcllen.  How  altered  is  the  condition  of  things 
from  those  easy  days,  when  a  voluminous  hypothecs  could  be 
produced  without  the  trouble  of  leaving  one's  study,  or  holding 
any  farther  converse  with  nature  than  could  be  miuntained 
through  the  medium  of  a  hack  window,  looking  towards  a  little 
eminence  of  trap  rocks!  Your  Jamesons,  your  Greenou^s, 
and  your  Maccullochs,  wander,  year  after  year,  over  island  and 
continent,  mountdn  and  moor ;  and  the  more  they  see,  the  more 
are  their  theoretical  prejudices  dissolved,  and  the  less  willing  are 
they  to  hazard  any  speculation  which  might  connect,  in  the  way 
of  system,  their  scattered  remarks.  These  ardent  int^uirers, 
amidst  all  their  doubts,  are  satisfied  of  one  thing,  which  13,  that 
their  predecessors  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  with  their  theories ; 
and,  we  believe,  no  person  in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  with 
the  matter  will  dispute  the  opinion  of  men  so  well  qualified  to 
judge.  Let  geological  doctrine  come  hereafter ;  this  is  the  age 
lor  examining,  mapping,  and  reporting  surveys,  of  such  parts  of 
our  country  as  have  not  yet  been  made  known. 

The  above  obsen’aiion  naturally  reminds  us  of  the  work  now 
before  -us ;  which,  although  bearing  the  general  title  of  a  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Western  Isles,”  comprises,  nevertheless,  a  very 
minute  account  of  their  geological  structure.  Indeed,  the  au¬ 
thor  informs  us  in  the  preface,  that  the  book  owes  its  existence 
to  a  collecUon  of  papers  originally  drawn  up  for  the  Geological 
Society  ;  and  it  will  be  found  accordingly,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  dissertations  contained  in  it  on  agriculture,  anti¬ 
quities,  manners,  music,  and  diseases,  the  publication  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  rocks  and  mineral  veins.  It  is  as  a  work  on  geo¬ 
logy,  therefore,  that  we  shall  chiefly  consider  it ;  stating,  how¬ 
ever,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Macculloch,  that  on  many  other  subjects, 
particularly  on  those  just  enumerated,  it  embodies  much  infor¬ 
mation,  and  cannot  fail  to  afibrd  much  amusement  even  to  the 
least  scientific  reader. 

The  whole  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  then,  are  divided 
by  the  author  into  five  distinct  classes,  or  groupes ;  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  names  of  the  Gneiss,  the  Trap,  the  Sandstone,  the 
Schistose,  and  the  Clyde  Islands.  The  members  of  the  first  four 
are  associated  on  principles  strictly  natural,  having  a  similarity 
of  structure  as  well  as  a  geographical  connection.  The  last  de¬ 
nomination  is  founded  chiefly  on  geographical  community  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  islands  which  it  includes ;  although  even  in  this,  as 
the  Doctor  assures  us,  certain  common  characters  will  be  found 
to  predominate  through  the  whole. 

The  isles  to  which  the  epithet  Gneiss  is  applied,  constitute  the 
outer  or  western  chain  of  the  Hebrides,  usually  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  Long  Island,  comprehendirg  Lewis,  North  Uist, 
South  Uist,  Bcnbecula,  Barra,  and  several  others  of  sm^ler  di- 
menyons.  Tirey  and  Coll  likewise  belong  to  this  class  of  islands, 
forming  an  inferior  independent  range  to  the  southward  of  those 
just  named ;  whilst  Iona  and  Rona,  composed  of  the  same  rocks, 
occupy  remote  situations,  the  one  to  the  south  and  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  whole  group. 

Although  gneiss  is  the  prwominating  rock  in  the  islands  above 
enumerate,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  there  is  no  other.  On 
the  contrary,  the  reader  will  find,  that,  in  most  of  them,  there  is 
po  inconsiderable  proportion  of  all  the  rocks  usually  called  pri¬ 
mitive  ;  particularly  granite,  mica^latc,  clay-slate,  limestone, 
homblcnd-slate,  crystallized  green-stone,  with  masses  of  quartz 
and  felspar.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
precedented  latitude  which  the  author  has  assumed  in  the  use  of 
the  term,  wh.!!  he  calls  gneiss  is  in  many  instances  granite,  in  others 
sienite,  and  common  greenstone.  Dr.  Macculloch  acknowledges, 
indeed,  that  the  limits  of  the  definition,  as  applied  to  gneiss,  are 
considerably  extended,  and  urges  as  an  apology  for  this  innova¬ 
tion,  that  “  the  varying  composition  of  the  rock,  and  the  gradual 
“  nature  of  the  changes  it  undergoes,  render  it  impossible  to  ap- 
*5  ply  separate  terms  to  each  variety,  without  accumulating  a 
“  loM  of  titles  which  would  encumber  instead  of  elucidating  the 
“  subject.”  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  reason  for 
shunning  minuteness  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  for  as  the 
“  titles,”  as  he  calls  them,  are  already  in  familiar  use,  and  well 
understood  by  every  mineralogist,  there  could  be  no  hazard  of 
encumbering  the  subject  by  employing  them  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  very  great  risk  that,  in  a  case  where  one 
word  is  used  tp  convey  the  meaning  of  six  words,  the  ignorant 
will  be  misled,  and  the  more  experienced  will  be  perplex^. 

Gneiss  is  divided  into  three  kinds,  which  may  be  called  orders, 
each  comprehending  several  genera  and  species.  In  the  first  are 
placed  all  those  of  which  the  composiuon  may  be  considered  re¬ 
gular,  as  being  identical  with  that  of  granite ;  the  second  con¬ 
tains  those  that  arc  characterized  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  com¬ 
pact  felspar ;  and  the  third  includes  all  wliich,  with  a  communi¬ 
ty  of  structure  and  geological  position,  present  a  difl'erent  varie¬ 
ty  or  combination  of  ingredients. 

The  genera  of  the  first,  order,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
author,  Uic  subdivisions  of  the  first  division,  arc  three  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  of  which  the  first  is  denominated  the  granitic^  the  second 
die  schistose^  and  the  third  the  laminar.  The  granitic  sulKlivi- 
'sion,  we  are  informcHl,  is  that  which  prevails  through  the  gneiss 
islands ;  anti,  it  is  added,  it  is  characterized  not  only  by  a  large 
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^ain,  and  imperfectly  foliated  structure,  but  by  frequent  partial 
transitions  into  granite,  from  which,  when  in  detached  specimens, 
it  cannot  sometimes  be  distinguished.  The  schistose,  or  slatey 
gneiss,  occurs  principally  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and,  of 
course,  has  no  relation  to  the  ground  more  immediately  traversed 
by  Dr.  Macculloch ;  whilst  the  third,  or  laminar  kind,  is  compa¬ 
ratively  rare  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  Sky,  Ardgower,  and  a  few  other  places. 

It  is  only  the  granitic  gneiss,  then,  with  which  we  have  any 
concern  at  present ;  of  which  the  composition  is  described  as  be¬ 
ing  “  identical  with  that  of  granite,"  and  “  from  which,  when  in 
detaclied  specimens,  it  cannot  sometimes  be  distinguished."  As, 
therefore,  it  is  this  species  of  gneiss  which  composes  the  outer 
range  of  the  Western  Islands,  we  should  have  held  ourselves 
justified  in  describing  these  as  granitic  in  their  structure  and 
composition ;  or  simply,  as  belonging  to  what  the  Wcmerians 
call  the  primitive  formation.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  Dr. 
Macculloch's  details  would  have  been  more  scientific,  as  well  as 
more  intelligible,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  conform  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  common  use ;  which,  although  it  involves  theoretical 
tenets  to  which  we  are  becoming  every  day  more  unwilling  to 
subscribe,  is  nevertheless  extremely  convenient  for  denoting  cer¬ 
tain  relations  and  sequences  among  mountain  rocks.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  it  is  next  to  perfect  certainty,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
more  modern  Wemerians  would  have  supplied  the  best  guide 
for  tracing  the  structure  of  the  Long  Lsland  ;  inasmuch  as  there 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  gneiss,  the  slate,  and  the 
limestone  rest  upon,  or  are  at  least  connected  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  granite,  as  portions  of  a  contemporaneous  crystallization. 
Thus,  speaking  of  granite  veins  in  the  associated  rocks,  the  au¬ 
thor  remarks,  **  that  th^  are  often  as  abundant  as  the  rock 
«  which  they  traverse.  In  many  cases  they  even  occupy  more 
«  space,  fragments  alone  of  the  gneiss  appearing  among  the  in- 
«  tricacies  of  the  granite.  At  times,  they  intersect  each  other 
«  so  even,  as  to  produce  a  reticulation  of  the  general  surface, 
“  their  intersections  being  sometintes  attendc'd  with  the  shifting 
“  of  one  of  the  veins,  while,  at  other  times,  they  cross  each  other, 
“  without  any  change  of  direction  in  cither."  In  several  other 
parts  of  the  work  instances  are  given  of  the  same  fact ;  proving, 
we  think,  very  satisfactorily,  that  in  the  islands  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  stratified  rocks,  as  they  arc  usually  called,  are  so 
closely  connected  with  masses  of  granite,  as  to  have  entitled  that 
portion  of  the  Hebrides  to  a  place  amongst  the  regular  primitive 
formations  strictly  so  called. 
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But,  we  are  not  disposed  to  wrangle  about  the  application  of 
a  phrase ;  and  as  gneiss,  in  some  form  or  other,  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  rock  in  the  outer  range  of  isles,  let  them  be  called  the 
gneiss  islands.  Ever^r  man  who  writes  in  the  infancy  of  a  science 
IS  entitled  to  use  his  own  definitions :  and  if  Dr.  Maculloch 
chuses  to  call  by  the  name  of  gneiss,  stones  generally  known  ^ 
green-stone,  sienite,  clav-stone  porphyry,  mica-slate,  hornblende 
slate,  and  even  as  granite,  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  will 
often  put  his  readers  to  much  unnecessary  trouble,  and  expose 
himself  to  frequent  misconceptions. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  our  author  conducts 
his  geological  investigations,  as  well  as  an  illustration  of  what  we 
have  now  stud,  we  give  an  extract  from  the  article  on  South 
Uist. 

“  The  reader  is  doubtless  prepared  to  find  that  the  rocks  of  this  island  consist  of 
gneiss ;  sudi  is  the  fact,  while  they  afTurd  scarcely  any  rarieties  to  interest  him  after 
what  has  already  been  remarked  of  the  southern  islands.  Still  there  is  a  change  of 
character,  the  gneiss  being  here  almost  uniformly  of  a  granitic  aspect,  or  tliis  variety 
being  at  least  predominant.  The  external  forms  are  indeed  so  like  those  of  granite, 
as  at  first  sight  almost  to  mislead  an  observer.  In  the  internal  structure  it  also  ap. 
proaches  very  near  to  that  rock,  although  there  is  alarays  to  be  observed  somewhere  an 
indication  of  the  foliated  tendency.  I  must  here  remark,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  be  litde  conversant  widi  ro^  in  their  natural  positions,  that  specimens  may  fr^ 
quently  be  obtained  from  beds  of  gneiss,  undistinguishable  from  genuine  granite.  It 
is  true  that  they  may  sometimes  be  portions  of  granite  veins,  but,  in  other  cases,  they 
constitute  real  integrant  parts  of  the  gneiss  beds.  However  proper  therefore  it  may 
be  to  consider  these  as  granite,  when  viewed  as  cabinet  specimens,  it  it  still  necessary 
that  they  should  be  arranged  as  parts  of  a  gneiss  series.  The  views  af  the  geologist 
embracing  a  aride  field  must  not  be  limited  by  variations  which  are  minute,  irregular, 
and  inconstant,  and  which  do  not  affect  the  broader  principles  which  regulate  his  in¬ 
vestigations.” 

**  From  Kilbride  to  I.och  Boisdale,  the  position  of  the  gneiss  is  extremely  irregu¬ 
lar.  It  occasionally  contains  irregular  lumpe  of  garnet  of  an  intense  brownish  black 
colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  smooth  coochoidal  fracture.  Although  so  much  re. 
cembling  granite  about  Kilbride,  it  resumes  the  mare  common  foliated  character  as  it 
approaches  the  shores  of  Loch  Uoisdale,  abounding  In  hornblende,  and  containing  dis¬ 
tinct  pordons  of  hornblende  schist,  and  of  common  hornblende  rock.  Few  granite 
veins  seem  to  exist  tliroughout  this  tract ;  where  they  occur,  they  sometimes  possets 
the  grapliic  character.  From  I^h  Boisdale  to  Loch  Eynort,  the  hilk  descend  gra¬ 
dually  into  the  sea,  but  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  an  abrupt  face  of  cliff  is  seen 
of  about  1*)0  teet  in  elevation,  tenanted  by  cormorants  and  rock  pigeons,  the  exter¬ 
nal  features  of  these  clifii*  indicate  a  diffcicnce  in  their  structure,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  rocks.  They  exhibit,  on  close  examination,  the  same  appearances  which,  in  a  more 
limited  manner,  occur  at  Barra,  Uia.  and  Hellesa  Here  the  magnitude  of  the  trap 
veins  and  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  render  the  junction  mote  extensive,  and  the 
disturbance  much  more  striking.  1  have  already  detailed  the  nature  of  these  junctions 
so  completely  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  But,  in  this  place,  may  be  seen  very 
perfectly  the  conglomerated  nature  of  portions  of  the  trap  vein.  This  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  explain,  since,  as  far  as  I  yet  know,  the  trap  conglomerates 
have  been  invariably  found  forming  portions  of  masses,  or  eke  entire  ImmIs.  'llie  con¬ 
glomerated  sulistances  consist  in  some  places  of  trap  imbedded  in  a  trap  basis,  while 
in  others  the  imbedded  trusses  are  of  gneiss  and  granite.  As  the  cliffs  are  of  very  dif¬ 
ficult  access,  I  do  not  speak  very  decidedly  respecting  die  latter  variety,  as  it  may  be  a 
fallacy  arising  from  the  intemixture  of  the  fta^ents  of  the  original  rock  with  minute 
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reticulated  veins.  The  basalt  of  this  vein  acquires  by  the  action  of  the  sea  on  its  sur¬ 
face  a  dark  green  colour.  When  it  has  been  subjected  to  atmospheric  action  only,  it 
is  cavernous  and  scoriforai,  resembling  very  mtich  some  varieties  of  iron  slag ;  and  ft 
it  invested  with  a  black  sooty  powder  in  those  cavities  which  arc  protected  from 
the  rain.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  the  report  of  a  geological 
survey,  particularly  when  the  country  examined  presents  large 
tracts  of  a  uniform  structure  and  composition,  except  perhaps, 
that  survey  itself.  We  have  the  same  rocks ;  the  same  succes¬ 
sion  and  combination ;  and  nearly  the  same  appearances  on  the 
outward  face  of  the  district.  The  hills  have  the  same  look, 
slope  the  same  way,  exhibit  the  same  brown  or  greenish  hue,  and 
bear  on  their  escarpments  the  same  coloured  lichens  and  moss.' 
We  therefore  insinuate  no  reproach,  when  we  compliun,  that  in 
wading  through  the  depths  of  this  geological  dictionary,  we  have 
experienced  strong  sensations  of  fatigue  and  ennui.  Confining 
ourselves  almost  entirely  to  his  mineralogical  descriptions,  we 
have  had  no  share  in  that  relaxation  and  solace  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  provided  fpr  his  readers  from  other  quarters,  particular¬ 
ly  by  bringing  before  them,  as  he  shifts  from  island  to  island, 
the  present  condition  of  the  highlanders,  as  to  the  arts  which 
minister  to  life,  their  prejudices,  prospects,  and  general  improve¬ 
ment  Dr.  Macculloch'’s  book  is  necessarily  very  like  a  gazetteer ; 
which  answers  extremely  well  for  taking  up,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  given  place,  but  which  we 
should  think  it  a  hard  task  to  be  compelled  to  read  through  at  a 
sitting :  for  latitudes  and  longitudes,  with  all  the  other  particu¬ 
lars,  such  as  market  days,  and  members  of  parliament,  though 
fitting  to  be  known  on  special  emergencies,  make  but  a  dry  topic 
for  a  protracted  study.  In  precisely  the  same  light,  does  the 
gneiss  of  Tirey,  Coll,  BenbecuJa,  Harris,  Lewis,  Iona,  and  Rona, 
appear  to  our  imaginations,  at  this  stage  of  our  progress  through 
the  Dr.’s  volumes.  We  wish  that  he  could  possibly  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  his  numerous  repetitions  of  the  same  remarks  and 
identical  dctmls ;  and  yet,  like  the  wearisome  minuteness  of  the 
gazetteer,  the  evil,  if  such  it  must  be  called,  is  clearly  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  inasmuch  as  every  island  makes  a  separate  article,  and  as 
the  reader  who  turns  up  such  a  book  as  he  would  any  other  dic¬ 
tionary,  will  naturally  expect  to  find  all  that  was  meant  to  be 
said  of  any  particular  spot,  contained  within  the  limits  allotted  to 
that  spot. 

Nor  can  these  remarks  be  restricted  to  the  gneiss  islands,  to 
which,  as  they  had  never  before  been  examined  by  a  mineralo¬ 
gist,  so  well  qualified  as  our  author  to  make  the  world  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them,  we  were  more  disposed  to  devote  a  large  jx)rtion 
of  space  and  patience.  We  fear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  reader 
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of  this  laborious  work  will  accuse  the  author  of  sinning  in  this 
)iraY  still  more  unpardonably,  in  his  account  of  the  Trap  islands,' 
and  more  especially  in  his  description  of  the  Isle  of  Sky.  In 
this  instance^  there  was  less  occasion  for  scrupulous  minuteness, 
because  the  geological  facts  connected  with  that  island  are  com¬ 
paratively  well  known,  and  present  nothing  in  regard  to  their 
relations  or  individual  properties,  which  are  not  perfeetly  familiar 
to  every  student  of  geology.  The  author  seems  to  think  other¬ 
wise  ;  but  we  will  compare  notes  with  him  by  and  by. 

Of  the  Trap  islands,  the  principal  members  are.  Sky,  Mull, 
Rum,  Canna,  Egg,  Staffa,  and  St.  Kilda :  but  as  the  geological 
characters  of  the  whole  may  be  learned  from  the  description  of 
one,  we  shall  confine  our  attenUon  to  the  largest  in  the  group, 
tlie  first  in  the  list  now  given. 

In  Sky,  the  lowest  or  fundamental  rock,  according  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  is  gneiss ;  which  is  succeeded  by  an  alternation  of  grey- 
wacke  slate,  red  sandstone,  compact  grey  sandstone,  or  quartz 
rock ;  the  gneiss  in  one  part  of  its  course  passing  by  an  insen¬ 
sible  gradation  into  this  series.  After  that  follows  a  shelly  lime¬ 
stone,  alternating  with  shale,  and  with  a  crystalline  limestone  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  primary  formation.  To  this,  says  the  Dr. 
there  appears  to  suececd  again  the  alternation  of  red  sandstone 
and  grey  wacke-slate,  described  before,  followed  once  more  by  the 
same  shelly  limestone  and  shale,  each  of  these  portions  of  ^ca- 
reous  rock  conUdning  the  same  oblique  gryphite  ammonita  and 
terebratula.  These  strata  are  lastly  follow^  by  another  set  of 
stratified  rocks,  consisting  of  calcareous  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
shale ;  the  whole  being  intersected  and  succeeded  by  different 
members  of  the  trap  and  sienite  family,  in  the  usual  irregular 
and  overlying  position. 

The  term  gneiss  in  this  description,  as  in  that  which  applied 
to  the  Long  Island,  or  outer  range  of  Hebridean  isles,  compre¬ 
hends  almost  every  compound  of  hornblende,  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica ;  including  hornblende-slate,  chlorite-slate,  micfuslate,  and 
even  certiun  kinds  of  talc-slate  and  clay-slate.  To  connect  these 
with  the  next  order  of  rocks,  several  of  which,  differing  materi¬ 
ally  in  their  composition,  are  classed  together  under  the  compre¬ 
hensive  term  red  sandstone.,  the  author  divides  the  island  into  a 
number  of  sections ;  and  with  a  degree  of  industry  not  to  be 
sufficiently  praised,  but  which  cannot  be  appreciated  without  the 
aid  of  a  map,  he  endeavours  to  trace  their  junctions  and  their 
coincidences  from  point  to  point,  as  they  happen  to  be  exposed 
to  view ;  actuatetl  throughout  by  the  desire  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  whole  do  not  belong  to  one  formation,  and  whether 
that  formation  ought  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  primary  dr 
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secondary.  Having,  as  he  imagines,  determined  the  former  point 
in  the  aflirmative,  he  proceeds  to  the  condderadon  of  tlie  laiier 
as  follows : 

Those  who  should  form  their  judgment  on  the  uppermost  portions,  or  as  prerioua 
•jstcmatic  views,  would  without  hceitation  consider  it  us  a  secoodary  rock,  and  os  una- 
logoiu  to  the  red  sandstone  occurring  in  the  centre  of  Scotland.  As  such,  indeed, 
have  the  red  sandstones  of  all  this  coast,  and  of  the  actjaceuc  islands  been  considered. 
Hut,  it  has  been  proved,  both  to  alternate  with,  and  to  graduate  into  gneiss,  and  to 
consist  of  a  great  numtter  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  strata  of  different  characters, 
some  of  which  are  common  quartz  rock.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  entitled 
to  consider  it  as  a  primary  rock,  it  being  no  argument  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  fol« 
lowed  in  parallel  order  by  the  secondary  strata.” 

It  is  presumed,  that  no  candid  mineralogist  will  any  longer 
stickle  for  the  existence  of  an  actual  and  perceptible  line  ot  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  geological  formations  called  primary,  tran¬ 
sition,  and  secondary.  There  arc  many  facts  on  record  besides 
those  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  which  tend  to  confirm 
an  opinion  now  fast  gaining  ground,  that  all  the  rocks  belonging 
to  those  three  formations  may  be  found  connected  together  so  as 
to  constitute  only  one  formation ;  for,  we  believe,  that  several 
distinguished  mineralogists,  as  well  of  foreign  countries  as  our  own, 
have  succeeded  in  tracing  a  complete  chain  of  connection,  among 
all  th®  rocks  in  question,  from  granite  to  the  newest  green-stone. 
Our  author  himself  states  a  great  variety  of  instances  in  which  gra¬ 
nite  passes  into  gneiss,  the  latter  into  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  horn¬ 
blende-slate,  and  hornblende-rock,  and  even  into  green-stone  it¬ 
self.  He  has  also  detected  a  geological  union  between  gneiss  and 
red  sandstone,  quartzy  sandstone,  and  calcareous  sandstone,  as 
well  as  between  some  of  these  substances  and  limestone,  both 
stratified  and  in  masses  highly  crystallized.  It  is  therefore  no 
longer  a  matter  of  controversy  among  geologists,  whetlier  red 
sandstone  is  to  hold  a  place  in  the  class  of  rocks  stiictly  primary, 
or  to  be  retained,  as  of  old,  among  those  called  secondary. 

Thus,  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  this  gentleman  remarks, 
in  his  account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  “  a  practice  has  prevail- 
**  ed,  with  what  propriety  seems  doubtful,  of  making  geological 

divisions,  where  nature  appears  only  to  have  made  mineralogi- 

cal  distinctions,  and  of  founding  characters  or  circumstances 
“  which  ought  perhaps  only  to  be  considered  as  accidental." 

It  strikes  us,  however,  that  our  ingenious  and  enterprising  au¬ 
thor  is  rather  behind  in  his  knowledge  regarding  some  of  the 
newer  opinions  on  geological  subjects.  We  draw  this  inference, 
chiefly  from  the  perplexity  and  doubts  with  which  he  was  as- 
smlecl  at  the  sight  of  limestone,  rather  particularly  circumstanced 
in  the  isle  of  Sky,  and  from  the  narrow  escape  which  he  has 
made  from  rendeiing  himself  ridiculous,  by  announcing  his  title 
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to  a  discffvery  on  this  branch  of  the  science.  The  facts  to  which 
he  draws  the  attention  of  his  readers  with  so  much  form,  and 
with  so  many  misgivings  as  to  his  own  perfect  accuracy,  are 
far  from  being  new  :  so  much  the  contrary,  indeetl,  that  many 
instances  of  the  same  kind  are  detailed  at  length  in  the  works  of 
French  and  German  mineralogists,  accompanied  with  all  the  rea¬ 
soning  and  scientific  conclusions  to  which  they  very  naturally 
give  rise.  If,  however,  his  reading  be  impeached  by  the  charge 
which  we  have  thus  insinuated,  his  industry  and  })eneti-aiion 
must  receive  additional  honour ;  for  the  discovery  on  his  part 
is  not  less  real,  that  others  had  precedetl  him  in  gaining  this  ac- 
qutuntance  with  nature.  He  perceived  the  difficulty  at  the  first 
glance;  and  by  tracing  it  to  its  source,  he  proceeded  to  remove 
it  in  the  only  way  that  a  ])hilosopher  should  ever  proceed  to 
such  an  undertaking.  He  approaches  to  his  task  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks:  “  The  next  rock  in  order,”  says  he,  “  is 
“  the  limestone ;  the  investigation  of  which  was  attended  by 
“  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  any  rock  in  the  island.  The 
“  novelty  of  the  facts  will,  perhaps,  like  many  of  those  former- 
“  ly  mentioned,  excite  in  the  minds  of  others,  as  it  did  in  my 
“  own,  a  suspicion  that  the  intricacy  of  the  ground,  and  the  con- 
“  fusion  of  the  several  objects  have  led  to  some  deception.  My 
“  own  suspicions  have  fully  subsided,  and  a  confirmation  of  the 
“  facts  here  stared  having  occurred  in  the  examination  of  the  isle 
“  of  Man,  I  can  w'ith  the  greater  confidence  proceed  to  give  tlic 
“  history  of  this  district.” 

The  phenomenon  to  which  the  Doctor  alludes  is  simply  this. 
In  a  certain  district  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  he  found  stratified 
limestone  in  contact  with  unstratified  limestone,  and  even  the 
one  graduating  or  passing  into  the  other ;  proving,  as  he  right¬ 
ly  infers,  that  the  two  must  have  been  contemporaneous  in  their 
formation,  and  not,  as  the  older  Neptunists  maintained,  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  eras.  The  same  facts  presented  themselves  in 
the  Isle  of  Man; -and  thereby  removed  all  suspicion  from  his 
mind  that  his  observations,  in  the  former  instance,  had  been  in¬ 
correct.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  such  appearances  are 
not  uncommon;  and  he  himself  has  noted  several,  which  are 
strictly  analogous,  in  rocks  of  other  descriptions.  Granite  pass¬ 
ing  into  gneiss,  and  gneiss  graduating  into  mica-slate,  limestone, 
and  green- stone,  are  more  remarkable  phenomena,  certmnly,  than 
stratified  limestone  passing  into  unstratified.  Nor  could  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  sienitic  rock  in  Sky,  of  which  Dr.  MaccuUoch  talks  so 
much,  have  any  influence  upon  this  relation  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  ra¬ 
ther  unworthy  of  his  pretensions,  as  an  independent  thinker,  to 
dive  down  in  search  of  granite,  which  he  imagines  can  be  at  n«» 
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great  distance,  to  find  a  cause  comnetent  to  the  production  of  such 
an  effect.  The  facts  were  before  nim,  clearly  ascertained  and  de- 
fined ;  it  was  obviously  his  duty,  therefore,  like  a  true  interpreter 
of  nature,  to  have  abstained  from  interposing  the  action  of  a  cause, 
of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  no  farther  evidence  than  the 
phenomenon  itself,  which  he  thereby  wished  to  explain.  There  is, 
in  truth,  more  of  geological  hypothecs  in  Dr.  Macculloch's  mind, 
and  in  his  book,  than  he  would  be  willing  to  admit  in  his  own 
case,  or  tolerate  in  others ;  and  were  we  disposed  to  be  ill-natur¬ 
ed  with  him,  we  could  bring  forward,  from  almost  every  article  in 
his  two  volumes,  such  proofs  of  sectarian  prejudice,  as  would 
ccmfound  his  claims  to  the  reputation  of  an  unbiassed  inquirer. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  charge  him  with  want  of  candour. 
He  states  facts  fairly,  whether  they  stand  for  him  or  against 
him ;  and  it  is  only  by  attempts  incessantly  repeated,  to  recon¬ 
cile  discordant  facts  with  the  dogmas  of  a  favourite  hypothesis, 
that  he  betrays  his  character  as  a  partizan.  In  the  following  in¬ 
ferences,  however,  relative  to  the  Isle  of  Man  limestone,  there  is 
nothing  to  blame ;  and,  as  we  believe  them  to  be  not  less  logi¬ 
cally  than  geologically  accurate,  we  make  room  for  their  inser¬ 
tion. 

**  In  renewing  die  whole  of  the  preceding  facts,  which  relate  to  the  stratified  and 
unstrmtified  Ihnertone,  the  foOowing  conclusions  seem  to  be  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  The  whole  limestone  mass,  whether  stratified  or  nnstradfied,  oonsists  of  one  de¬ 
posit,  or  of  one  series,  as  is  proved  by  its  continuity,  and  by  the  idmtity  of  the  organic 
remains.  The  absence  of  the  stratified  disposition  is  therefore  no  proof  that  any  given 
limestone  docs  not  belong  to  the  class  of  the  secondary  rocks,  a  conclusion  equally  d&I 
dudble  from  the  history  of  the  calcareous  district  of  Sky.  There  is  consequenUy  no 
reason,  a  priori,  why  a  limestone  of  even  much  more  recent  formation  than  this  should 
not  be  found  unstratified. 

**  The  absence  of  organic  remiuns  proves  nothing  respecting  the  comparative  anti¬ 
quity  of  limestone ;  and  the  crystalline  texture  is  also  an  imperfect  criterion  of  the 
geological  relations  of  any  given  mass  of  that  substance ;  distinctions  which  are  cquaL 
ly  to  be  made  from  the  same  example.” 

**  There  appears  no  definable  limit  of  the  extent  to  which  a  limestone  really  second¬ 
ary  may  exist  in  an  unstratified  state ;  and  the  various  unsiratified  limestones  which 
^ve  bra  described  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  of  a  period  prior  to  the  second¬ 
ary  rocks,  require  therefore  to  re-examined ;  excepting  those  which  alternate  with 
gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  or  argillaceous  s^isL'* 

The  minute  details  which  respect  the  islands  designated  by 
the  epithet  trap,  are  followed  up  with  a  “  General  Comparison’* 
of  those  islanos ;  in  which  tha  author  endeavours  to  establish 
the  fact,  that,  though  the  unstratified  rocks  from  which  they 
take  their  name  predominate  on  the  surface,  the  same  formation 
of  stratified  rocks  which  characterized  the  Long  Island,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both  these  groups.  With  this  view,  he  exerts  much  in¬ 
dustry  in  attempting  to  trace  the  gneiss  and  red  sandstone  series 
from  the  one  chain  to  the  other ;  craving,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
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nderable  scope  for  conjecture  as  to  what  may  be  concealed  by 
the  wares.  Grandng  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  object,  and 
we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute  the  point,  we  can  perceive  no 
purpose  that  will  be  served  b^  it,  except  that  of  gratifying  a 
httJe  party  predilection.  It  suits,  in  this  case,  for  example,  the 
views  of  a  Huttonian,  to  confirm  the  general  doctrine,  upon 
which  his  hypothesis  has  so  much  dependence,  that  the  deposi> 
tions  of  the  stratified  rocks  were  originally  extensive  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  ;  and,  as  the  sandstone  and  schist  which  compose  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  islands,  could  not,  upon  any  principle^ 
have  been  propelled  from  the  plutonic  furnace  which  supplies 
them  ad  libitum  with  trap  and  granite,  it  seemed  to  the,  Dr. 
necessary  that  he  should  make  out,  by  an  induction  of  facts, 
that  the  proper  basis  of  the  Hebrides  is  a  mechanical  deposition 
of  stratified  roclcs. 

We  have  a  good  deal  more  of  this  theorizing  spirit  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ^ndstone  Islands ;  and  as  in  this  place,  too,  it 
turns  upon  the  subject  of  mechanical  deposition,  we  shall  abridge 
a  few  of  the  Dr's,  remarks.  The  red  sandstone,  of  which  the 
Summer  and  Croulin  Islands  are  composed,  is  said  to  rest  up¬ 
on  gneiss,  into  which,  in  many  places,  it  is  found  to  graduate. 
It  is,  however,  on  the  neighbouring  mainland  of  Ross-^ire  that 
the  characters  of  this  rock  are  best  defined,  and  where  the  au¬ 
thor  gets  the  clearest  views  of  its  probable  origin.  The  gneiss 
which  here  forms  the  basis  upon  which  the  sandstone  mountains 
are  rmsed,  averages  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but  the  mountiuns  themselves,  which  are  formed  both  in  groups, 
and  detached  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  attain  to  an 
altitude  of  3000  feet  above  the  ocean,  or,  at  an  average,  2000 
feet  above  the  gneiss.  It  is  stated,  too,  that  the  stratification  of 
these  mountains  is  either  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined,  whilst 
their  declivities  on  all  sides  consist  of  the  broken  ends  of  the 
strata.  In  no  case,  we  are  assured,  does  the  declivity  con¬ 
sist  of  the  surface  of  a  stratum,  as  in  mountains  of  mica-slate 
and  gneiss  t  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  opposed 
declivities  formed  alternately  of  the  surfaces  and  the  edges  of 
the  beds.  Upon  what  principle,  then,  are  these  phenomena  to 
be  explmnedP  Dr.  Macculloch  himself  remarks,  that  moun¬ 
tains  so  formed  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  elevation 
of  the  strata  in  the  way  he  imagines  schistose  mountmns  to  have 
been  produced.  He  is  therefore  compelled  to  rest  in  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  their  present  form  is  entirely  owing  to  the  abrasion, 
or  washing  away  of  their  sides ;  an  effect  proceeding  from  we 
know  not  what  combination  of  causes,  but  evidently  in  very  close 
alliance  with  the  debacle  of  Saussurc.  We  give  the  conclusion  in 
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his  own  w'ords,  which  best  express  his  meaning ;  “  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  whole  of  this  country  has  been  once  covered  with  a 
body  of  sandstone,  equal  in  thickness,  in  certain  points  at  least,  to 
the  present  remaining  portions ;  the  variations  of  the  dip  marking 
the  undulations  of  that  mass,  when  in  its  entire  state.  The  ex¬ 
treme  depth  of  this  deposit,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  discovered, 
may  be  measured  by  Kea  Cloch,  of  which  the  altitude  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given,  (as  from  3500  to  8700  feet ;)  since  the  strata 
are  there  nearly  horizontal,  and  extend  from  the  summit  to  the 
base,  where  their  greater  depth  is  concealed  by  the  sea.’’ 

It  is  unquestionably  a  very  bold  assumption  upon  which  our 
author  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  sandstone 
mountains  in  Ross  and  Sutherland ;  and,  by  the  sw'eeping  use 
which  he  has  made  of  it,  he  creates  a  very  just  ground  of  fear 
that  geology  has  not  yet  relinquished  her  claims  upon  hypothesis. 
For  our  part,  we  see  no  dilhculty  in  regarding  the  mountains  in 
question  as  the  product  of  crystallization  rather  than  of  deposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  opinion  is  mainly  conHrmed  by  the  very  facts  wnich 
Dr.  Macculloch  himself  brings  forward.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sandstone  under  consideration  is  not  only  distinguished  by  its 
extreme  hardness  and  crystalline  structure,  but  it  is  found,  tx>tli 
in  the  islands  and  in  the  nnunland,  to  pass  into  gneiss  by  a  gra¬ 
dual  transit  ion.  through  quartz  and  micaceous  schist ;  the  quartz 
on  one  side  of  the  mass  exhibiting  a  change  into  red  sandstone, 
and  on  the  other  into  gneiss  Agjun,  the  sandstone  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  conformable  to  the  gneiss  ;  the  angles  at  which  they 
meet  varying  from  one  degree  to  ninety.  The  edges  of  one  set 
of  strata  are,  in  some  cases,  seen  abutting  on  the  sides  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set ;  whilst,  in  all  cases,  the  points  of  attachment  between 
the  various  members  of  the  aggregated  substances,  are  so  ex¬ 
tremely  arbitrary  as  to  set  at  defiance  every  attempt  to  reconcile 
them  to  any  notion  we  can  form  of  mechanical  deposition.  We 
are  somewhat  at  a  loss,  too,  to  make  out  the  author's  meaning, 
when  he  says,  “  Whatever  difficulty  may  be  imagined  to  exist 
“  in  explaining  this  double  relation  which  the  sandstone  posses- 
“  ses  to  the  gneiss,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
«  the  tchole  (hposit,  as  the  points  of  connexion  and  continuity 
“  are  nevertheless  of  frequent  occurrence.”  'I'he  deposit  here 
s})okcn  of  is  descrilied  as  having  a  depth  of  nearly  4000  feet, 
and  as  consisting  of  gneiss,  slate,  quartz,  and  red  sandstone ;  all 
])assing  into  one  another,  and  exhibiting  the  characteristic  pro- 
])erties  of  the  nxiks  usually  called  primary  :  on  which  account, 
it  greatly  exceeds  our  penetration  to  find  out  the  theoretical  views 
implied  in  the  doctrine  that  the  whole  is  a  depo>^it,  and  an  iden¬ 
tical  deposit.  The  Dr.  has  gravelled  us  here  completely. 
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Having,  in  this  incidental  way,  said  all  that  we  meant  to  say 
on  the  Sandstone  Islands,  we  now  come  to  the  fourth  division  of 
the  Hebrides,  or  the  Schistose  Isles.  These  are  subdivided  into 
three  classes,  namely,  the  Slate  Isles,  the  Quartz  Isles,  and 
«  the  Chlorite  Isles the  first  comprehending  Kerrera,  Seil, 
Luing,  and  Torsa;  the  second,  Scarba,  Lunga,  Jura,  and  Isla; 
and  the  last  embracing  the  Craignish  Isles,  the  Isles  of  St.  Cor« 
mac,  Gigha,  and  Cara. 

The  classification  here  employed  is  obviously  founded  upon 
the  predominating  substances  in  the  several  groups ;  but  it  is 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  different  kinds  of  slate  are 
not  so  strictly  confined  to  the  geographical  positions  now  speci- 
fieil,  but  that  each  may  be  found  where  the  other  would  be  ex¬ 
pected.  There  is,  however,  nothing  very  interesting  in  this  part 
of  the  work  ;  for  the  relations  of  the  several  schists  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  rocks  are  already  sufficiently  known,  and  Dr.  Macculloch 
has  not  been  able  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject.  In. 
his  “  General  Comparison”  of  these  islands,  we  have  indeed  ano¬ 
ther  attempt  at  geological  elucidarion ;  but  we  cannot  extol  the 
success  with  which  it  is  conducted.  Proceeding  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  whole  was  “  originally  a  series  of  flat  beds,”  he  finds 
It  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
strata  in  respect  of  position  and  alternation.  The  Huttonian 
expedient  of  elevation  by  means  of  heat  will  not  answer  in  ail 
cases,  nor  will  the  co-rclative  effects  of  subsidence  afford  a  much 
better  explanation  of  the  facts  in  question.  The  simplest  theory 
is  that  which  assumes  their  actual  position  as  the  original  one ; 
determined  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  crystallized,  and 
by  their  mode  of  attachment  to  the  fundamental  rock.  A  good 
deal,  no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  sea  in 
wearing  away  the  strata  which  compose  the  shores  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  sounds,  and  even  in  forming  a  number  of  smaller  islands  out 
of  large  ones ;  still  we  think  that  the  inclination  of  the  stratifi¬ 
ed  rocks  to  the  horizon,  and  to  one  another,  must  be  traced  to 
the  cause  which  gave  them  their  original  form  and  distribution, 
and  not  to  any  subsequent  disturbance. 

We  decline  entering  upon  the  Clyde  islands.  Arran  has 
.  been  already  well  described  by  former  travellers,  particularly 
by  Professor  Jameson,  to  whom  we  cannot  help  thinking  the 
present  author  is  more  indebted  than  he  feels  inclined  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  It  is  rather  surprising,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Maccul¬ 
loch  should  have  detailed  his  facts  and  opinions  with  tin?  same 
air  of  originality  as  if  no  one  had  either  made  observations,  or 
publislitxl  Ixwks  before  himself  on  the  Western  islands.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  accuse  him  of  wilful  or  concealed  plagiarism.  Far 
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from  it;  nothing  being  so  probable  os  that,  when  two  good 
judges  have  examined  minutely  the  same  track  of  country,  they 
should  coincide,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their  report  of  it ;  still  it 
is  usual,  we  think,  when  authors  thus  find  tnemselves  on  the 
same  ground  that  had  been  trodden  by  others,  and  arriving  at 
the  same  results  to  which  they  had  attained,  to  make  some  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  aid  which  they  may  have  derived  from 
such  labours,  whether  in  the  way  of  directing  them  to  what  was 
most  worthy  of  notice,  or  of  confirming  them  in  the  opinion 
which  they  may  have  been  led  to  form.  We  have  made  a  fair 
comparison  between  the  present  work  and  the  only  one  which  is 
entitled  to  be  named  with  it,  viz.  the  “  Mineralogy  of  the  Scot- 
“  tish  Isles,"  and  have  found  that,  in  some  instances,  such  as 
Coil  and  Egg,  for  example,  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  at  once  fuller  and  more  satisfactory.  Still,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  that  publication  did  not  extend  his  survey  to  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Hebrides,  not  having  so  much  as  set  his  foot  up- 
on  any  one  of  the  range  usually  denominated  the  Long  Island, 
it  is  only  in  a  few  points  that  his  quartos  can  be  regarded  as 
competing  with  the  smart  octavos  now  before  us. 

Dr.  Macculloch's  book,  therefore,  is  unquestionably  the  fuQ- 
est  and  most  satisfactory  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  devoted ;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  highly 
valuable  as  a  collection  of  facts,  noted  with  great  industry,  and 
stated  with  great  candour.  Mineralogy  has  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  last  twenty  ;  and  the  Doctor  has  avimed 
himself  to  good  purpose  of  all  the  knowledge  thereby  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  word,  it  presents,  in  many  parts, 
the  model  of  what  a  mineralogical  survey  ought  to  be ;  and  even 
in  those  sections  of  it  where  the  writer  indulges  too  freely  in 
speculation,  bewildering  himself  and  his  readers  in  impenetrable 
mystery,  he  fmis  not,  nevertheless,  to  exhibit  a  fw  statement  of 
the  facts  upon  which  he  reasons. 

We  have  already  insinuated,  pretty  broadly,  that  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Macculloch,  on  matters  strictly  gei^ogical,  are  not  enti¬ 
tled  to  much  weight.  His  notions  as  to  the  volcanic  origin  of 
trap  veins,  are  not  sui^rted  by  any  new  evidence ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  has  adduced  several  important  facts,  in  the  course  of 
his  survey,  which  materially  invalidate  the  arguments  formerly 
employed  to  establish  that  point.  He  has  given  birth  to  no  new 
doctrine,  and  has  overturned  no  old  heresy ;  but  he  has  done 
what  is  more  important  than  either — he  has  added  considerably 
to  the  stock  of  well-ascertained  facts,  both  in  respect  to  tlie  com¬ 
position  of  rocks,  and  their  actual  distribution. 
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A»t.  II.  Sicilian  Story^  with  Diego  de  MontiUa^  and  other 
Poems.  By  Babby  Cobnwall.  London,  Ollier,  1820. 
12010.  pp.  177. 


The  reception  which  Mr.  Com  wall’s  “  Dramatic  Scenes,  and 
other  Poems”  met  with,  at  their  appearance,,  must  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  a  youthful  poet.  We  had  in¬ 
tended  noticing  them  ;  but  circumstances  at  the  time  prevented 
till  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  encomiums,  which 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  critics  conspired  to  lavish  on  them. 
These,  no  doubt,  have  encouraged  him  so  early  once  more  to 
tempt  the  award  “  of  gods,  men,  and  columns nor  do  we  con¬ 
ceive  he  runs  much  hazard  in  lessening  his  reputation,  by  this, 
his  second  attempt.  Should  the  account  we  give  of  it  be  short, 
and  the  extracts  few,  we  think  they  will  nevertheless  sufficiently 
answer  our  design — that  of  rendering  our  readers  impatient  un¬ 
til  they  possess  the  little  volume  itself. 

The  first,  or  the  Sicilian  Talc,  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
|)oem  it  contains,  and  possesses  such  tenderness  of  feeling,  and 
beauty  of  description,  that  we  arc  at  a  loss  where  to  begin,  or 
rather  where  to  conclude  the  extracts  we  intend  giving.  This 
story— 

“  A  story  (still  believed  tlirough  Sicily,) 

Is  told  of  one  young  girl  who  chose  to  die 
For  love—” 


is  founded  upon  a  talc  in  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  and  finely 
illustrates  the  sentiments  with  which  it  commences,  that 
“  There  u  a  smrit  within  us,  which  arrays  Into  some  great  forest’s  heart. 


The  thing  we  dnat  upon  with  colourings 

Richer  tlian  roses ;  brighter  than  the  beams 

Of  the  clear  sun  at  moniing,  when  he 
flings 

His  showers  of  light  upon  the  peach,  or 
plays 

With  the  green  leaves  of -June,  and  strive* 
to  dart 

The  two  lovers  are  Guido, 
where  his  father  perished,  and 

**  lie  had  that  look  which  poets  love  to 
paint. 

And  artists  fadiion,  in  their  happier  mood. 

And  buddii^  girls,  when  first  their  dream* 
ings  faint 

Shew  them  such  forms  as  maids  may  love. 
He  stood 

Fine  as  those  shapely  Spirits  heaven  de. 
Bcended, 

▼01,.  III.  XO.  III. 


And  scare  the  sylvan  from  voluptuous 
dreams. 

There  is  a  spirit  that  comes  upon  us  when 
Boyhood  is  gone,  before  we  rank  as  men, 
Before  the  heart  u  canker’d,  and  before 
We  lose  or  cast  away  that  innocent  feeling 
That  gives  life  all  its  freshness.”— P.  5. 

^ho  fled  to  Genoa  from  Milan, 
sabel. 

Hermes  or  young  Apollo,  or  whom  she 
The  moon-lit  Dian,  on  the  Latmian  hill. 
When  all  the  woo^  and  all  the  winds 
were  still. 

Kissed  with  the  kiss  of  immortality. 

And  in  his  eye,  where  love  and  pride  con¬ 
tended,— 

His  dark,  deep-seated  eye,— ther*  was  a 
speU, 

X 
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^Vhich  they  who  love,  and  have  been  lov’d, 
caa'IelL 

And  but  what  of  her,  his  choaen 
bride, 

Hu  ovH,— «n  whom  he  gazed  in  secret 
pride. 

And  loved  almost  too  much  for  happiness  ? 


Enough  to  say  that  she  was  bom  to 
8he  was  surpassing  fair :  her  gentle  voice 
Came  like  the  fabled  musk  that  bcguUea 
'The  sailor  on  the  waters,  Md  her 
Shone  like  the  light  of  heaven,  and  said 
‘  rejoice!”’—?.  1*. 


Guido,  become  tlie  secret  husband  of  Isabel,  is  slain  by  her 
brother  Leoni,  who  is  averse  to  their  connexion,  and  who  inters 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  wood.  Having  appeared  in  a  vi. 
sion  to  his  beloved  Isabel,  she,  following  his  instructions,  disr 
covers  his  body — when,  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author, 

She  took  the  heart,  and  washed  it  in  the  wave. 

And  bore  it  home,  and  placed  it  midst  wild  flowers. 

Such  as  he  loved  to  scent  in  happier  hours. 

And  ’neath  the  basil  tree  she  scoop’d  a  grave. 

And  therein  placed  the  heart,  to  cumnion  earth 
Doom’d,  like  a  thing  that  owned  not  human  birth.” 

This  tree,  watered  by  her  tears,  and  nursed  «  as  a  mother 
guards  her  child,”  flounshed  exceedingly,  «  and  stood  unequal, 
ikl  in  the  land,”  till  her  brother, 

— •<  timorous  lest  the  blood  he  spilt  Or— but  whate’er  it  was  that  moved  H™ 

Should  rise  in  vengeance  from  its  secret  then, 

hold.  He  dug  and  found  the  heart,  unperiahed ; 

And  come  abroad  and  claim  a  sepulohre ;  For  she,  to  keep  it  unlike  the  emnmon 
Or,  haplier,  fancying  that  the  lie  he  swore  dead, 

*  That  Guido  saUed,  and  would  return  no  Had  wound  it  ’round  with  many  a  waxen 
more,’  line. 

Was  disbelieved  and  not  forgot  by  her ;  And  bathed  it  with  a  curious  medicine.” 
Or  that  she  had  discovered  where  he  lay  Pp.  22,  23. 

Before  his  limbs  had  withered  quite  away. 

The  rest  of  this  affecting  story,  referring  to  the  distraction 
which  seized  Isabel,  may  easily  l>e  imagined  from  the  lines  that 
follow;  for 

**  That  day  the  green  tree  withered,  and  she  knew 
'The  solace  of  her  mind  was  stol’n  and  gone : 

And  then  she  felt  that  she  was  quite  alone 
In  the  wide  world.”— 

The  only  other  poem  in  the  volume,  of  which  wc  shall  speak, 
is  “  The  Falcon,”  the  outl’me  of  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Decameron.  Nor  can  we  refrain  extracting  the  second  scene  en- 
tire,  as  it  displays  such  exquisite  taste,  both  in  conception  and 
manner ;  while  it  will  afford  our  readers  a  genuine  specimen  of 
the  same  author’s  “  Dramatic  Scenes,”  already  mentioned.  The 
subject  may  be  related  in  the  quotation  which  is  given  from  the 
old  version  of  Boccacio. 

••  Frederigo,  of  the  Alberigfai  famOy,  loved  a  gentlewoman,  and  was  not  requited 
with  like  love  again.  But  by  bountiful  expenses,  and  over  liberal  invitadtms,  he  wasted 
all  his  lands  and  goods,  having  nothing  left  him  but  a  Hawk  or  Falcon.  His  unkind 
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mittrcH  hrrr**«**^  W  come  to  visit  him ;  and  he,  not  having  any  other  food  for  her 
dinner,  ma^  a  dainty  dish  of  his  Falcon  for  her  to  feed  on.  Being  conquered  by  this 
eaceeding  kind  oourtcsie,  she  changed  her  former  hatred  towards  him,  accepting  him  as 
her  husband  in  marriage,  and  made  him  a  man  of  wealthy  possessions.” 

Boccacio,  lOld  Translation,)  Fifth  Day,  Novel  9. 


<*  SCENE  II.  A  Room. 

FncDEnioo.  Giaka. 

Gie.  You  think  it  strange  that  I  should 
visit  you  ? 

Fred.  No,  Madam,  no. 

Gia.  You  must.  Ev'n  I  myself 
(Yet  I’ve  a  cause)  must  own  the  visit 
strange. 

Fred.  I  am  most  grateful  for  ib 
Gio.  Hear  me,  first. 

What  think  you  brought  me  hither  ?  I’ve 
a  suit 

That  presses,  and  I  look  to  you  to  grant  it 
Fred.  ’Tis  but  to  name  h ;  for  you  may 
command 

My  fullest  service.  Oh !  but  you  know 
this : 

You  injure  when  you  doubt  me. 

Gia.  That  1  think : 

So,  to  my  errand.  Gentle  Signior,  listen. 
I  have  a  child ;  no  mother  ever  lov’d 
A  son  so  much :  but  that  you  know  him,  I 
Would  say  how  fair  he  was,  how  delicate  t 
But,  oh  !  I  need  not  tell  his  sweet  ways 
to  you: 

You  know  him,  Signior,  and  your  heart 
would  grieve, 

I  feel ’t,  if  you  should  tee  tlie  poor  child 
die. 

And  now  he’s  very  ill.  If  you  could  hear 
How  he  asks  after  you,  and  says  he  loves 
you 

Next  to  his  mother,  Signior  — 

Fred.  Stay  your  tears. 

Can  I  do  ought  to  soothe  your  pretty  boy? 
I  love  him  as  my  own. 

Gia.  Sir? 

Fred.  I  foiget. 

And  yet  I  love  him,  lady :  does  that  ask 
forgiveness  ?  Is  my  love  — — 

Gia.  Now  you  mistake  me. 

I  thank  you  for  your  love. 

Fred.  Giana !  How  ! 

Gia.  To  my  poor  child :  he  pines  and 
wastes  away. 

There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  he 
sighs  for. 

And  that— 1  cannot  name  it. 

Fred.  Is  it  mine  ? 

Gia.  It  is,  it  is.  1  shame  to  ask  it,  but 


What  can  a  mother  do  ? 

Fred.  ’Tis  yours  Giana  ; 

Aye,  though  it  be  my  head. 

Gia.  It  is— the  falm. 

Ah !  pardon  me ;  I  see  how  dear  the  bird 
Is  to  you,  and  I  know  how  little  I 
Have  right  to  ask  it.  Pardon  me. 

Fred  Alas ! 

I  do,  from— from  my  aooL 
^Gia.  I  feel  my  foUy. 

You  Uiall  not  pi^  with  your  poor  faithful 
friend. 

No  more  of  it :  I  was  cruel  to  request  it 
Signior,  I  will  not  take  it,  for  the  worid. 

I  will  not  rob  you.  Sir. 

Fred.  Oh !  that  you  could. 

Poor  Mars !  Your  child.  Madam,  will 
grieve  to  hear 

His  poor  old  friend  it  dead.  . 

Gia.  Impossible! 

I  saw  it  as  I  entered. 

Fred  It  is  dead. 

Be  satisfied,  dear  Madam,  that  I  say  it } 
The  bird  is  dead. 

Gia.  Nay,  this  is  not  like  you. 

I  do  not  ne«l  excuses. 

Fred  Gracious  lady. 

Believe  me  not  so  poor ;  the  bird  is  dead. 
Nay,  then,  you  doubt  me  still,  I  see.— 
Then  toen. 

Madam,  you  came  to  visit  me,  to  feast : 

It  was  my  barest  htnir  of  poverty. 

I  had  not  one  poor  coin  to  purdiase  food. 
Could  I  for  shwe  confess  this  unto  you  ? 
I  saw  the  descending  beauty  whom  I  lov’d 
Honouring  my  threshold  with  her  stqi, 
and  deign 

To  smile  on  one  whom  all  the  world  aban¬ 
doned. 

Once  I  had  been  her  lover,  how  sincere 
Let  me  not  say.  My  name  was  hi^  and 
princely ; 

My  nature  had  not  quite  forgot  its  habits: 
I  lov’d  you  stilL  I  felt  iU—Couid  I  stoop, 
And  say  how  low  and  abject  was  my  for¬ 
tune. 

And  send  yon  fasting  home  ?  Your  ser¬ 
vant  would 

Have  scorned  me.  Lady,  even  then  I 
swore 

That  I  would  feast  you  daintily.  I  did. 
My  noble  Mars,  thou  wast  a  glorious  dish, 
AVmch  Juno  might  have  tasted. 
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CuL  What  is  this  P 

Fred.  We  feasted  on  that  matchless 
bird,  to  which 

The  fidttilous  Phomix  would  hate  bow'd. 
Brave  bird ! 

He  has  redeem’d  mj  credit. 

Gia.  {ajter  «jnumc)— You  have  done 
A  princelj  thit«,  Fiederigo.  If  I  e’er 
Fofgct  it  may  I  not  know  happiness. 

you  have  a  noble  delicate  mind. 
And  such  as  in  an  hour  of  pain  or  peril 
Methinks  1  could  repose  on. 

Fred.  Oh!  Giana! 

Gia.  I  have  a  child  who  loves  you :  for 
his  mother 

You’ve  work’d  a  way  into  her  inmost 
heart. 

Can  she  requite  you  ? 

Fred.  Hew !  what  mean  you  ?  Oh  I 
Giana,  sweet  Giana,  do  not  raise 
My  wretched  heart  to  high,  too  high,  lest 
it  * 

Break  on  its  falling. 

Gia,  But  it  sh^  not  fall. 

If  1  can  prop  it,  or  my  hand  r^uite 
Your  long  and  often.tried  fiddity. 

1  come,  Frederigo,  not  as  young  guls  dp. 
To  bh^  and  prettily  affect  to  doubt 
The  heart  I  know  to  be  my  own.  I  feel 
That  you  have  loved  me  well.  Forgive 
me  now. 

That  circumstance,  which  some  day  I’ll 
make  known. 

Kept  me  aloof  so  long.  My  nature  is 
Not  hard,  altho’  it  might  seem  thus  to 
you. 

Fred.  What  can  I  say  ? 

Gia.  Nothing.  I  read  your  heut 

Fred.  It  bursts,  my  love :  but  ’tis  with 
joy,  with  joy. 

Giana !  my  Giatu !  we  will  have 
Nothing  but  halcyon  days :  Oh !  we  will 
live 

At  happily  as  the  bees  that  hive  their 
swee^ 

And  gaily  as  the  summer  fly,  but  wiser  > 
I’ll  be  thy  servant  ever ;  yet  not  so. 

Oh !  m'y  own  love,  divinest,  best.  I’ll  be 
Thy  Sun  of  life,  faithful  through  every 
season. 

And  thou  shalt  be  my  flower  perennial. 
My  bud  of  beauty,  my  imperial  rose. 

My  passion  flower,  and  I  will  wear  thee 
on 

Mv  heart,  and  thou  dialt  never  never  fade. 
I’ll  love  thee  mightily  my  queen,  and  in 
The  sultry  hours  I’ll  sing  thee  to  thy  rest 
With  music  sweeter  thaq  the  wild  bird’s 
song: 


And  I  win  swear  thine  eyes  arc  like  the 
stars, 

(They  are,  they  arc,  but  softer,)  and  tby 
shape 

Fine  as  the  vaunted  nymphs'  who,  poets 
feign’d. 

Dwelt  long  ago  m  woods  of  Aieady. 

My  gentle  deity  !  I'D  crown  thee  with 
The  whitest  lilies  and  then  bow  me  down 
Love’s  own  idolater,  and  worship  thee. 
And  thou  wUt  then  be  mine?  My  love, 
love! 

How  fondly  win  we  pass  our  lives  togethst; 

And  wander,  hcart-link’d,  thro’  the  busy 
woiid 

Like  birds  in  eastern  story. 

Gia.  Oh  !  you  rave. 

Fred.  I’ll  be  a  miser  of  theet  watdi 
thee  ever: 

At  mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  and  all  the 
night. 

We  will  have  clocks  that  with  their  silver 
chime 

Shall  measure  out  the  moments :  and  lH 
mark 

The  time  and  keep  love’s  pleasant  calen. 
dar. 

To  day  I’ll  note  a  smile :  to.morrowhow 
Your  bright  eyes  spoke— how  saucily,  and 
then 

Record  a  kiss  pluck’d  from  your  currant 
lip. 

And  say  how  long  ’twas  taking :  then, 
thy  vmce 

As  rich  as  stringed  harp  swept  by  tbe 
winds  • 

In  Autumn,  gentle  as  the  toiuh  that  falls 
On  serenader’s  moonlit  iiutrument — 
Notliing  shall  pass  unheeded.  Then 
shalt  be 

My  household  goddess— nay  smile  not, 
nor  shake 

Backwards  thy  clustering  curls,  incredu. 
lous: 

I  swear  it  shall  be  so :  it  shall,  my  love. 

Gia.  ^Vhy,  now  thou’rt  mad  indeed: 
mad. 

Fred.  Oh  !  not  so. 

There  was  a  statuary  once  who  lov’d 
And  worshipped  the  white  marble  that  he 
shaped; 

Till,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Cyprus’  queen, 
Or  some  such  fine  kind-hearted  deity. 
Touch’d  the  pale  stone  with  life,  and  it 
became, 

At  last,  Pygmalion’s  bride :  but  thee— 
on  whom 

Nature  had  lavish’d  all  her  wealth  be¬ 
fore, 
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Now  Lore  hu  touch’d  with  beauty: 
doubly  fit 

For  human  wonhip  thou,  thouw-let  me 

pMliCf 

My  breath  u  gone. 

G<J.  With  talking. 

Fred.  With  delight.' 

But  I  may  wonhip  thee  in  tilcnce,'stilL 
Gia.  The  evening’s  dark ;  Now !  must 
go:  farewell 
Until  to-morrow. 

Fred.  Oh !  not  not  yet. 

Behold  !  the  moon  is  up,  the  bright  ey’d 
moon. 

And  seems  to  shed  her  soft  delicious  light 
On  loven  reunited.  Why  she  smiles. 
And  bids  you  tarry :  will  you  disobey 
The  Lady  of  tlie  sky  ?  beware. 

Gia.  FarewelL 
Nay,  nay,  1  must  go. 

Fred.  We  will  go  together. 

Gia.  It  must  not  be  to-night :  my  ser* 
rants  wait 

My  coming  at  the  fisher's  cottage. 

Fred.  Yet,  . 

A  few  more  words,  and  then  I’D  part  with 
thee. 

For  one  bng  night:  to-morrow  bid  me 
come 


(Thou  hast  already  with  thine  eyes)  and 
bring 

My  load  of  love  and  lay  it  at  thy  feet 

—Oh !  ever  while  those  floatmg  orbs  look 
bright 

Shalt  thou  to  me  be  a  sweet  guiding 
light 

OiKe,  the’CSuldean  from  his  topmost 
tower  / 

Did  watch  the  stars,  and  then  assert  their 
power 

Throughout  the  world :  so,  dear  (xiana,  I 

Will  vin^cate  my  own  idolatry. 

And  in  the  beauty  and  the  sp^  that  lies 

In  the  dark  azure  of  thy  love-lit  eyes  i 

In  the  clear  veins  dmt  wind  thy  neck,  be* 
side,  ’ 

*Till  in  the  wlute  depths  of  th]^,  breast 
they  hide. 

And  in  thy  polish’d  forehe^^  ^ 
hur 

Heap’d  in  thick  tresses  on  thy  shoulders 
fiurj 

In  thy  calm  dignit.y.  thy  modest  sense; 

In  thy  most  sof^^  winning  eloquence  ; 

In  woman’s  gentleness  and  love  (now 
bent 

On  me,  sn  poor,)  shall  lie  my  argument. 

Fp.  81— 89t 


We  confess,  we  have  been  much  dengh^:ed  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Mr.  Cornwall’s  little  v'olume,  which  manifests,  like  its 
precursor,  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  delicacy  of  feeling,  cor¬ 
rectness  of  taste,  and  beauty  of  imagery ;  and  these  are  emb^ied 
with  the  same  pure  and  graceful  form,  that  at  first  soothed  the 
critics’  asperity,  and  gave  Mr.  Cornwall,  iji  their  opinion,  such 
a  high  degree  of  superiority  above  his  fellows — we  mean  those, 
with  whom,  (at  the  risk  of  vitiating  his  taste,)  he  deigns  to  as¬ 
sociate.  There  is  no  writer  of  the  present  day,  that  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  who  makes  so  near  an  apiproach  to  the  pure  and 
natural  style  of  our  elder  dramatists.  This  encourages  us  to 
hope  something  still  better  from  him,  under  whatever  name  he 
may  choose  to  assume,  (for  we  are  assured  that  Barry  Cornwall 
is  but  a  nomine  de  guerre.)  He  has  avoided  what  we  conceived 
to  be  a  partial  blemish  in  his  first  work— something  like  affecta¬ 
tion  in  his  diction — ^by  coming  too  near  the  barriers  of  unmean¬ 
ing  simplicity.  And,  in  conclusion,  we  would  only  wish  to 
guard  him  against  allowing  himself  to  be,  (as  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  betray  a  tendency  to  such  a  fate,)  too  servile  an  imi¬ 
tator  of  the  style,  subject,  or  manner  of  any  particular  poet. 
There  are  works  which  stand  alone,  and  may  not  be  success¬ 
fully  copied ;  and  failure  in  imitation  ought  hot  to  be  look- 
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ed  on  with  a  careless  eye,  by  any  one  who  has  within  himself 
what  might  keep  him  from  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  ano< 
ther.  He  ought  to  say,  in  the  words  of  an  old  poet— 

*'  Though  I’me  young,  1  toorne  to  Bit 
On  the  wings  of  borrowed  wit. 

He  make  mj  owne  feathers  reare  me 
IVhither  others  cannot  beare  me.** 


Aar.  III. — J  Treatise  on  Adulterations  of  Food,  and  Culinary 
Poisons,  exhibiting  the  fraudulent  sophistications  <f  Bread, 
Beer,  Wtne,  Spirituous  Liquors,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cream,  Confee- 
tionary.  Vinegar,  Mustard,  Pepper,  Cheese,  Olive  O'U,  Pickles, 
and  other  Articles  employed  in  domestic  Economy ;  and  Me¬ 
thods  of  detecting  tnem.  By  Fbedbick  Accum,  Operative 
Chemist,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and 
on  Chemistry  applied  to«thc  Arts  and  Manufactures ;  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Stv 
ciety,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  Berlin,  &c.  &c.  London,  Longman 
&  Co.  18'<20.  Pp.  388.  l2mo. 

Mn  .  Accum  is  advantageously  known  to  the  public  by  several 
works  of  a  character  between  profoundly  scientific  and  loosely 
popular.  His  treatise  on  Chemical  Tests  embodies  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information,  in  a  reasonable  and  c*onvenient  form ;  and 
of  the  merits  of  a  production  under  the  name  of  **  Chemical 
Amusement,'^  the  object  of  which  is,  by  a  great  variety  of  easy, 
safe,  curious,  or  striking  experiments,  illustrated  and  explains 
on  philosophical  principles,  to  convey  instruction  respecting  the 
science  of  chemistry,  in  an  agreeable  and  interesting  manner, 
we  have  a  tolerably  correct  evidence,  in  its  having  undergone 
four  editions  in  a^ut  half  the  number  of  years.  Still  more 
recently,  he  has  published  a  costly,  but  valuable  work,  on  the 
Process  of  Manufacturing  Coal  Gas ;  and  we,  have  seen  an¬ 
nounced,  with  his  name,  a  Description  of  the  Chemical  Appara- 
us  and  Instruments  employed  in  Chemistry,  'also  Elements  of 
Chemistry  for  Self-Instruction,  after  the  system  of  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy,  neither  of  which  has  hitherto  fallen  into  our  hands. 
From  this  enumeration,  conjoined  with  the  fair  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  his  professional  designation  and  titular  appendaj^ 
quoted  at  head  of  this  article,  it  may  be  safely  concluded, 
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(hat  he  is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  that  he  has  attained  al> 
ready  a  respectable  eminence  in  those  departments  of  practical 
science  which  he  professes  to  cultivate. 

The  work  before  us  will  undoubtedly  extend  his  repute,  be¬ 
cause,  with  perhaps  equal  merit  as  to  execution  with  his  other 
productions,  it  is  of  much  more  general  interest  than  any  of 
them.  It  furnishes  intelligence  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  and  in  reality  is  addressed  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community.  The  number  of  those  whom  the  de¬ 
mands  of  society  may  require  to  be  adepts  in  chemistry  or  mi¬ 
neralogy,  is  comparaUvely  speaking  small ;  nor  will  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  population  be  greatly  increased, 
by  adding  to  it  the  list  of  amateur  students  who  may  have  the 
commendable  ambition  of  reaping  the  honours  of  a  Cavendish 
or  a  PlayfiEur.  But  all  of  us  must  eat  and  drink ;  and  besides 
the  necessity  for  these  operations,  there  are  few  individuals  who 
do  not  occasionally  regard  them  as  sources  of  enjoyment.  They 
are  so  naturally,  ind^,  independent  of  the  art,  or  the  folly  of 
mankind,  which,  not  contented  with  their  subservience  to  animal 
existence,  have  apparently  exalted  them  to  a  chief  place  among 
rational  concerns. 

That  a  certain  degree  of  attention  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
kind  of  substances  which  are  introduced  into  our  systems,  under 
the  name,  and  for  the  purposes  of  aliment,  is  quite  manifest  from 
the  very  different  effects  which  are  produced  on  our  sensations 
and  faculties,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  by  the  various  materials 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consuming.  In  vain  would  a  false 
pliilosophy,  or  an  equally  false  religion,  inculcate  indifference  to 
the  qualities  of  those  things  wliich  we  use  in  diet ;  for  while  our 
constitutions  are  fabricated  as  they  are,  while  they  remmn  sub¬ 
ject  to  phyrical  causes,  as  we  experience  them  to  be,  we  cannot  in 
reason  divest  ourselves  of  all  consideration  respecting  the  means 
by  which  alone  they  are  to  be  supported  and  £tted  for  the  duties 
of  life.  But  there  arises  another,  and  a  very  o^nt  reason  for 
some  solicitude  on.  the  subject,  in  the  notorious,  or  at  least  tha 
widely-suspected  sophistications  of  the  articles  of  food  which  un-  ' 
principled  men  have  practised  for  the  sake  of  gmn,  and  in  the 
admitted  fact  of  sundry  impurities  being  occa.sionally  allowed  tq 
mix  with  alimentary  substances,  rather  through  inadvertence  or 
carelessness  than  design,  but  with  equal  hazard  to  those  persons 
who  may  partake  of  them.  It  is  to  apprize  the  public  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  both  of 
these  causes,  fraud  and  ignorance  or  inattention,  and  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  means  by  which  pernicious  and  spu¬ 
rious  ingredients  may  be  detected  in  a  great  variety  of  substan- 
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ces  considered  as  necessaries  of  life,  or  employed  as  luxuries, 
that  Mr.  Accum  now  comes  before  us.  The  motives  which  have 
influenced  him  to  this  publication,  and  the  highly  benefleial  ob. 
ject  of  his  labours,  would  go  far  to  disarm  criticism,  were  it 
even  called  into  action  by  glaring  vices  of  a  literary  nature ;  and 
a  journal,  such  as  ours  professes  to  be,  would  forfeit  its  claims 
to  patronage,  were  it  to  deal  with  such  a  work  otherwise  than 
might  ensure  or  promote  its  success.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
improper  to  say,  in  case  the  author  should  ever  peruse  our  pages, 
that  we  think  he  might  have  still  more  eflectuwy  consulted  the 
public  good,  which  he  appears  cordially,  and  we  will  add  very 
skilAilly  to  have  meditatra,  had  he  lessened  its  size  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  certain  newspaper  notices  and  lists  of  persons  convicted 
of  fraudulent  sophistications,  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  abstaining 
from  some  ornamental  appendages,  rather  too  much  ad  captan- 
dum  xnd^Sf  and  by  exercising  a  little  more  compression,  dimi- 
nished  the  price  of  his  treatise,  while,  in  our  judgment  at  least, 
he  would  have  improved  its  character.  We  may  add,  too,  that 
its  arrangement  is  not  very  philosophical,  and  that  its  language 
is  occasionally  less  perspicuous  than  could  be  wished.  But  these 
defects,  we  allow,  are  comparatively  speaking  of  minor  conse¬ 
quence  only,  and  do  not  destroy  the  substantial  value  of  the 
work,  though  they  must,  in  some  degree,  influence  both  its 
reception  and  its  applicability. 

We  now  proceed,  according  to  our  plan,  to  give  such  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  it  as  may  partly  determine  our  readers  in  the  question  of 
the  purchase  of  it,  or  supply  its  place  to  those  who  may  And  it 
expMient  to  rest  altogether  on  our  information.  We  cannot  do 
l)etter,  in  the  outset,  than  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Ac- 
cum’s  preface  and  preliminary  obsen  ations,  in  order  to  awaken 
attention  to  the  serious  and  universally-concerning  topics  of 
which  it  treats. 

*■  £very  person  b  aware,  that  bread,  beer,  wine,  and  other  substances  employed  in 
domestic  economy,  are  frequently  met  with  in  an  adulterated  state ;  and  the  late  con¬ 
victions  of  numerous  individuab  for  counterfeiting  and  adulterating  tea,  coATee,  bread, 
beer,  pepper,  and  other  articles  of  diet,  are  still  fiesh  in  the  memory  of  the  public.  To 
*  such  perfection  of  ingenuity  has  the  system  arrived  in  thb  country,  that  spurious  arti¬ 
cles  are  every  where  to  be  found  in  the  market,  made  up  so  skilfully  as  to  elude  the 
discrimination  of  the  most  experienced  judges.— llib  unprincipled  and  nefarious  prac¬ 
tice,  increasing  in  degree  as  it  has  been  found  difficidt  of  detection,  b  now  applied  to 
almost  every  commodity  which  can  be  classed  among  either  tlie  necessaries  or  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life.  It  has  been  pursued  by  men,  who,  irm  the  magnitude  and  apparent  re¬ 
spectability  of  their  concerns,  would  be  die  least  obnoxious  to  public  suspicion  ;  and 
their  succMrful  example  has  called  forth,  from  among  the  retafl  dealers,  a  multitude  of 
competitors  in  the  same  iniquitous  coarse. — It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single 
artide  of  food,  which  b  not  to  be  met  with  in  an  adulterated  state ;  and  there  are  some 
substances  which  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  procured  genuine. 

**  Some  of  these  spurious  compounds  are  comparatively  harmless  when  used  as  food ; 
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and  as  in  these  cases  merely  substances  of  inferior  value  are  substituted  for  more  costly 
and  genuine  ingredients,  the  sophistication,  though  it  may  affect  our  purse,  does  not 
injure  our  health.  Of  this  kind  are  the  manufacture  of  factitious  pepper,  the  adultera¬ 
tions  cf  mosUid,  vinegar,  cream.  See.  Others,  however,  are  hi^y  deleterious ;  and 
to  this  class  belong  the  adulterations  of  beer,  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  pickles,  sailed 
oil,  and  many  others.— Many  instances  of  unconscious  deception  might  be  mentioned, 
wUdi  were  practised  by  persons  of  upright  and  honourable  minds.” 

Though  there  be,  therefore,  different  descriptions  of  charac¬ 
ters  concerned  in  the  sophistication  of  alimentary  articles,  it  is 
obrious  that  the  consequences  of  their  improper  practices  may 
be  alike  injurious  to  the  users.  We  may  in  some  measure 
censure  the  careless  and  ignorant  dealers  in  sophisticated  goods, 
but  our  indignation  is  justly  due  to  those,  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  mgney,  wilfully  and  knowingly  employ  materials  in 
the  fabrication  of  their  commodities,  which  have  been  ascertmn- 
cd  to  possess  pernicious  qualities.  Of  some  of  these,  Mr.  Accum 
gives  us  the  following  information : 

Thne  are  parricular  chemists  who  make  it  a  regular  trade  to  supply  drugs  or  ne¬ 
farious  preparations  to  the  imprinciplcd  brewer  of  porter  or  ale;  others  perform  the 
same  office  to  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant ;  and  others  again  to  the  grocer  and  oil¬ 
man.  The  operators  carry  on  their  processes  chiefly  in  secresy,  and  under  some  delu¬ 
sive  firm,  with  the  ostensible  denotements  of  a  fair  and  lawful  establishment.  To  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  inquisitive,  to  defeat  the  scrutiny  of  the  revenue-officer,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  the  secresy  of  their  mysteries,  the  processes  are  very  ingeniously  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided  among  individual  operators,  and  the  manufacture  is  purpe^y  carried  on  in 
separate  establishments.  The  task  of  proportioning  the  ingreffients  for  use  is  assigned 
to  one  individual ;  while  the  composition  and  preparation  of  them  may  be  said  to  form 
a  distinct  part  of  the  business,  and  is  entrusted  to  another  workman.  Most  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  transmitted  to  the  consumer  in  a  disguised  state,  or  in  such  a  form,  that  their 
teal  nature  cannot  possibly  be  detected  by  the  unwary.” 

It  will  necessarily  happen,  of  course,  that  many  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  minor  departments  of  this  trade,  arc  unconsciously 
instrumental  in  injuring  the  healths  and  endangering  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

**  Indeed,”  says  Mr.  Accum,  **  during  the  long  period  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
my  profession,  I  have  had  abundant  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  a  vast  number  of 
d^ers,  of  the  highest  respectability,  have  vended  to  their  customers  articles  absolutely 
poisonous,  which  they  themselves  considered  as  harmles-s  and  which  they  would  not 
have  offered  for  sale,  had.they  been  apprised  of  the  spurious  and  pernicious  nature  of 
the  compounds,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  destined.” 

Hitherto,  it  would  seem,  neither  the  enactments  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  nor  the  diligence  of  ofKcial  persons,  has  been  effectual  to 
guard  the  public  against  dangerous  impositions ;  and  hence  the 
value  of  such  an  exposition  as  Mr.  Accum  has  undertaken  to 
fumisli.  He  comprehends  in  it  the  varied  cases  of  wilful  or  ig¬ 
norant  contamination  of  alimentary  substances,  and  their  acci¬ 
dental  vitiation ;  and  he  has  also  thrown  out  a  few  observations 
on  the  adulteration  of  medical  drugs,  which,  though  judicious  so 
far  as  they  go,  might  have  been  better  reserved  for  a  special 
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treatise,  or  allowed  to  keep  their  place  in  the  dispensatory.  This 
leads  us  to  remark,  what  we  presume  will  naturally  occur  to  the 
intelligent  reader,  that  much  of  Mr.  Accum’s  work  is  necessarily 
nuule  up  of  information  collected  from  the  publications  of  various 
other  authors.  But  in  saying  so,  we  have  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  to  depreciate  his  merits.  He  has  done  admirably  well 
even  in  this  particular  species  of  labour,  and  the  additions  which 
he  has  communicated  from  his  own  stock  of  knowledge  impress 
us  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  industry,  zeal  and  judg- 
ment 

The  substance,  of  the  various  kinds,  qualities,  and  occasional 
impurities  of  wlych  Mr.  Accum  first  treats,  is  water  ;  to  the 
consideration  of  which,  from  its  primary  importance  and  univer¬ 
sal  utility,  he  has  allotted  more  than  sixty  pages  of  his  work. 
Much  originality  or  novelty  was  not  to  be  looked  for  on  this  to¬ 
pic  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  made  a  nngle  re¬ 
mark  on  it  which  is  not  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  paid  the 
least  attention  to  chemical  science,  or  has  ever  read  any  of  our 
most  popular  works  on  that  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to 
dietetics.  On  this  account  we  shall  not  dwell  long  on  it. 

Water  is  rarely  found  in  nature  perfectly  pure.  It  generally 
contains  some  foreign  ingredients,  derived  from  the  mineim 
channels  through  which  it  has  run,  or  some  of  those  gaseous 
matters  which  are  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  The  most 
common  distinction  of  water  is  into  hard  and  s^t ;  the  latter 
being  that  which  is  of  greatest  use  in  culinary  operations,  and 
the  various  chemical  arts.  It  is  well  characterize  by  Mr.  Ac¬ 
cum  : 

“  A  good  criterion  of  the  purity  of  water  fit  for  domeatic  purpotes,  is  hs  toftnesa. 
This  quality  is  at  once  obrious  by  the  touch,  if  we  only  wash  our  hands  in  it  with 
soap.  Good  water  should  be  beautifully  transpareiit ;  a  slight  opacity  indicates  exti^ 
neous  matter.  To  judge  of  the  perfect  tran^tarcncy  of  water,  a  quantity  of  H  should 
be  put  into  a  deep  glass  vessel,  the  larger  the  tetter,  so  that  we  can  look  down  perpen¬ 
dicularly  into  a  considerable  man  of  the  fluid ;  we  may  then  readily  discover  the 
slightest  degree  of  muddinen  much  better  than  if  the  water  be  view^  through  the 
glass  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  It  should  be  perfectly  colourless,  devoid 
of  odour,  and  itt  taste  soft  and  agreeable  It  should  send  out  air-bubbles  when  pour¬ 
ed  from  one  vessel  into  another;  it  should  boil  pulse  soft ;  and  form  with  so^  an  uni¬ 
form  opaline  fluid,  which  does  not  separate  after  standing  for  several  hours.*’ 

The  presence  of  common  air  and  carbonic- acid  gas  gives  a 
sprightlincss  or  liveliness  to  .water  which  is  dissipated  or  greatly 
impmred  by  boiling,  but  may  be  partly  recovered  by  the  water 
being  expo^  to  the  atmosphere,  and  still  more  speraily  by  its 
being  briskly  agitated.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  unboiled  water, 
however  brisk,  will,  if  long  exposed,  lose  part  of  its  included  gases ; 
and  this  is  particularly  advantageous  for  w  ashing,  so  may  be  profi- 
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tably  adopted,  if  the  carbonic  acid  gas  be  in  it  in  any  consider, 
able  quantity. 

Water,  as  already  hinted,  is  rendered  hard  by  the  accidental 
admixture  of  certain  substances,  held  in  solution.  In  this  state^ 
generally  speaking,  it  is  less  fit  for  washing,  or  for  preparing 
food.  The  mode  of  overcoming  the  injurious  quality  must  vary, 
of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  ingredient  on  which  it  depends. 
Mere  boiling  will  be  found  sufficient,  if  the  hardness  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  super-carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  thereby  do- 
compo^,  the  acid  p^ly  flying  off,  and  the  remaining  portion, 
by  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  earthy  basis,  falling 
to  the  bottom.  But  boiling  will  have  no  softening  effect  op  water, 
when  its  hardness  arises  from  the  sulphate  of  lime.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  few  hard  waters  which  will  not  be  greatly  im-« 
proved,  as  to  ordinary  utility,  by  the  addition  of  the  sub-carbo. 
nate  of  potash  in  solution. 

Water  may  be  freed  from  foreign  matter  by  distillation,  but 
this  is  only  required  for  nice  purposes  Distilled  water  is  not 
very  agreeable  to  drink,  being  somewhat  vapid  or  flat  It  hast 
of  late  years  been  recommended  as  a  medical  beverage,  particu.) 
larly  by  Dr.  Lamb ;  but  has  not  been  extensively  used,  proba-o 
bly  owing  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  it,  though  this  be  not  con-s 
aderable. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  here  on  the  discussion  of  the* 
various  kinds  of  water,  denominated  from  the  sources  whencei 
they  are  obtained,  as  rain  water,  spring  water,  river  water ;  all 
which  are  particularly  described  by  Mr.  Accum.  Neither  do- 
we  purpose  to  specify  the  various  tests  by  which  the  presence  of 
certain  substances,  usually  contmned  in  common  water,  may  bet 
detected,  or  to  describe  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  relativei 
quantities  of  the  foreign  substances.  For  these  we  must  refer 
to  the  work  itself,  which  is  abundantly  explicit  and  minute  om 
the  subject ;  but,  after  all,  we  suspect,  is  less  adapted  to  the  ge-^ 
neral  than  the  scientific  reader.  It  is  of  far  more  conseqlience! 
to  direct  attention  to  the  dangers  of  a  very  prevalent  practice,.' 
that  of  keeping  water,  intended  for  domestic  economy,  in  leaden, 
vessels.  Every  person  almost  is  aware,  that  lead  taken  into  the* 
system  is  productive  of  highly  injurious  effects;  but  every  ones 
is  not  aware  of  one  of  the  most  likely  ways  by  which  that  metaL 
may  be  introduced.  Water,  in  its  pure  state,  seems  to  exert  no 
particular  action  on  lead,  provided  air  be  excluded.  But  it  may 
happen  to  be  impregnated  with  substances  which  have  affinity 
for  lead,  and  thus,  if  allowed  to  remain  long  on  it,  may  become 
sufficiently  impregnated  with  it  to  occasion  serious  mischief ; 
and,  in  addition  to  such  foreign  substances,  it  is  proper  to  be  ge- 
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neraliy  understood,  that  even  pure  water  will  certainly  act  on 
lead  if  aided  by  the  operabon  of  lur. 

The  white  line  whidi  mrny  he  seen  at  the  surface  of  the  water  preserved  in  leaden 
dstems,  where  the  metal  touches  the  water  and  where  the  air  is  admitted,  is  a  carbo. 
iiate  of  lead,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  lead.  This  substance,  when  taken  into  the 
totomach,  is  highly  deleterious  to  health,  'fhis  was  the  reason  which  induced  the  an- 
saents  to  condemn  leaden  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water ;  it  having  been  remarked, 

<  hat  persons  who  swallow^  the  sediment  of  such  water  became  affect^  with  disorders 
4  >f  the  bowels.” 

That  there  is  some  hazard  in  uang  lead  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  and  preserving  water  is  perfectly  certiun  ;  but,  as 
(i  'om  Its  facility  of  being  worked  and  modelled,  and  its  pretty 
d  urable.  quality,  it  is  likely  to  be  extensively  employed,  notwith- 
8’tanding  its  eventual  consequences,  there  occurs  a  very  important 
-question.  How  is  the  danger  that  arises  from  it  to  be  most  ef- 
fwtually  obviated  ?  The  ready  answer  is,  by  due  attention  to 

•  cleanliness;  by  frequently  drawing  off  the  water;  and  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  introduction  of  various  substances,  such  as  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  products,  which,  by  undergoing  chemical 
change,  impart  to  it  a  considerable  solvent  power.  But  here  it 
may  be  right  to  mention,  in  order  that  no  superfluous  alarm  be 
excited,  that  there  is  some  security — we  shall  not  take  it  upon 
us  to  affirm  how  much — against  the  danger  of  lead,  as  used  in 
conducting  pipes— -in  these  two  circumstances,  the  rapidity  with 
which  water  commonly  passes  through  its  conduits,  and  the 
coating  of  earthy  matter  gradually  deposited  on  them  from  the 
current.  There  is  even  a  probability,  that  to  the  operation  of 
this  latter  cau.se,  w  hich  exists,  of  course,  in  a  higher  degree  in  the 
case  of  cisterns  where  water  is  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time, 
we  are  often  indebted  for  our  preservation  from  the  effects  of  the 

•  metal  of  which  they  are  formed.  But  still  it  is  undoubtedly  highly 
to  be  wished,  that  a  substitute  for  lead  were  generally  adopted. 
Mr.  Acclim  suggests  another  reason  for  lessening  apprehension, 
which  it  may  be  advisable  to  state,  though  it  be  less  eligible  as 
a  ground  of  passive  confidence,  than  an  argument  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  precautionary  measures : 

Although  the  great  majority  of  persons  who  daily  use  water  kept  in  leaden  cis¬ 
terns  receive  no  sensible  injury,  yet  the  apparent  salubrity  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  slowness  of  its  operation,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  dose  taken,  the  effects  of 
which  become  modified  by  different  causes  and  different  constitutions,  and  according  to 
•the  predisposition  to  diseases  inherent  in  different  individuals.  The  supposed  securi¬ 
ty  of  die  multitude  who  use  the  water  with  impunity,  amounts  to  no  more  than  pre¬ 
sumption,  in  favour  of  any  individual,  which  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  by  expe- 
irience.” 

We  leave  this  topic  after  proposing  the  proper  methods  of  de- 
I  ecting  lead  when  contained  in  water.  One  of  the  best  tests  for 
t  his  purpose  is  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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gas,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  mingled  with  a  like  quantity  of 
the  suspected  water,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  the  production  of 
a  brown  or  dark  colour  in  the  mixture,  if  there  be  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  lead  present.  This  test  is  so'  extremely  delicate  as  to  af. 
feet  even  disdlled  water  that  has  been  condensed  by  a  leaden 
pipe  in  a  still  tub.  But  a  more  efficient  application  of  it 
may  be  made,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  through  the  water.  The  mode  of  accomphshing  this  may 
be  readily  understood  from  the  verbal  description  of  Mr.  Ac¬ 
cum,  without  the  aid  of  the  diagram  by  which  he  illustrates  it : 

**  Take  a  bottle,  or  Florence  flask ;  adapt  to  the  mouth  of  it  a  cork,  furnished  with 
a  glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles.  Let  one  leg  of  the  tube  be  immersed  in  the  vial 
containing  the  water  to  be  examined.  Then  take  one  part  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
of  commerce,  break  it  into  pieces  of  half  the  size  of  split  pease,  put  it  into  the  flask, 
and  pour  upon  it  four  parts  of  common  concentrated  muriatic  add,  (spirit  of  salt  of 
commerce.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  will  become  disengaged  from  the  materials  in 
abundance,  and  pass  through  the  water  in  the  viaL  Let  the  extrication  of  the  gas  be 
continued  for  abwt  fire  minutes  ;  and  if  the  minutest  quantity  of  lead  be  present,  the 
water  will  acquire  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  tinge.  The  extrication  of  the  gas  is  faci¬ 
litated  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.” 

Other  tests  of  lead  are  the  sulphuretted  chyazate  of  potash,  a 
few  drops  of  wlych,  added  to  the  suspected  water,  will  cause  a 
white  precipitate  if  it  contain  lead  ;  and  the  sulphates  and  carbo¬ 
nates  of  potash  and  soda.  All  of  these  salts  are  delicate  tests ; 
indeed,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  the  former ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  for  particular  reasons  they  are  less  suitable  for  general  use. 

'*  It  u  absolutely  essential,  that  the  water  impr^ated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
when  employed  as  a  test  for  detecting  very  minute  quantities  of  lead,  be  fresh  pre¬ 
pared  ;  and  if  sulphate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of  soda  be  used  as  tests,  they  should  be 
perfectly  pure.  Sulphate  of  potash  u  preferable  to  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  likewise 
advisable  to  act  with  these  tests  upon  water  concentrate  by  boiling.  The  water  to 
which  the  test  has  been  added  does  sometimes  appear  not  to  undergo  any  change  at 
first ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  suffer  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  hours ;  after 
which  time  the  action  of  the  test  will  be  more  evident.” 

If  any  reader  doubt  the  deleterious  effects  of  lead,  when  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  system,  though  in  very  minute  quantities,  and 
not  unfrequently  even  when  applied  only  to  the  skin,  let  him 
consult  his  medical  acquaintances,  who  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
confirming  the  fact,  if  not  from  their  own  observation,  assuredly 
from  their  professional  reading.  Relying  on  general  concur¬ 
rence  as  to  this  matter,  we  conceive  it  superfluous  to  quote  au¬ 
thorities  or  examples.  For  instances  of  persons  hurt  by  that 
metal,  through  the  medium  of  water,  our  author  refers  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Galen,  and  Vitruvius,  among  the  ancients ;  and  to  Van 
Swieten,  Tronchin,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Percival,  Sir  George 
Baker,  Dr.  Lamb,  and  Dr.  Warren,  of  the  modems.  But  the 
list  might  have  been  greatly  increased  were  there  any  neces¬ 
sity. 
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Wine. — This  is  one  of  the  articles  of  commerce  most  fre¬ 
quently  adulterated ;  and,  unhappily,  a  preparation  of  lead  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  ordinarily  had  recourse  to,  when  it  is 
known  to  stand  in  need  of  a  remedy,  or,  to  use  the  familiar 
phrase,  doctoring.  The  cases  in  which  lead- is  applied  to  wines 
are  chiefly  those  of  acidity  and  muddiness.  The  practice  is  a 
very  old  one;  and  a  |x)pular  work  on  wine-making,  contains, 
among  other  secrets,  two  prescriptions,  one  for  t*  hindering  wine 
from  turning,”  and  another  for  “  softening  grey  wine,”  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  which  altogether  depends  on  the  addition  of  lead.  But 
besides  the  use  of  it  for  these  purposes,  it  may  accidentally  get 
into  wine,  and  prove  injurious.  Mr.  Accum  particularly  speci¬ 
fies  a  mode  in  wW*h  this  may  happen,— cleaning  bottles  by  means 
of  shot  consisting  of  that  metal.  This  is  quite  common  with 
wine-merchants,  but  may  undoubtedly  prove  dangerous,  as  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  case  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  1819, 
No.  257. 

A  criterion  for  detecting  lead  in  wine  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  wine-test.  It  consists  of  water  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  effect 
of  w  hich,  when  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  |lart  to  two  parts 
of  the  wine,  is  similar  to  what  was  formerly  mentioned,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  dark-coloured  precipitate,  if  lead  be  present.  But 
Mr.  Accum  prefers,  as  before,  the  passing  a  current  of  the  gas 
through  the  wine  previously  acidulated  with  the  muriatic  acid. 
Of  the  other  sophistications  of  wine,  in  various  degrees,  or  not  at 
all  injurious  to  health,  may  be  mentioned,  the  addition  of  alum 
to  young  and  meagre  wines,  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  their 
colour ;  that  of  Brazil-wood,  or  the  husks  of  elderberries  and 
bilberries,  to  give  a  deep  rich  purple  tint  to  port-wine,  when  of 
a  pale  colour ;  the  use  of  gypsum  for  clarifying  wine ;  of  oak- 
wood,  saw-dust,  and  the  husks  of  ffll)erds  to  impart  astringency ; 
of  bitter  almonds  to  produce  a  nutty  flavour;  of  sweet-briar, 
oris-root,  clary,  cherry-laurel  water,  and  elder-flowers,  to  enrich 
high-flavoured  wines ;  the  mixture  of  spoiled,  foreign,  and  home¬ 
made  wines,  to  form  the  wretchcHl  compound  frequently  sold  in 
London  under  the  nameof  old  port.  Some  of  the  prac¬ 

tices  carried  on  in  the  wine-trade  are  thus  described : 

“  The  particular  and  separate  department  called  crutiing^  consists  in  lining  the  in¬ 
terior  surface  of  empty  wine-bottles,  in  part,  with  a  red  crust  of  super-tartrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  by  suffering  a  saturated  hot  solution  of  this  salt,  coloured  red  with  a  decoction  of 
Brazil-wood,  to  crystallize  within  them ;  and  after  this  shnulation  of  maturity  is  per¬ 
fected,  they  are  filled  arkh  the  compound  called  port  arine.  Other  artisans  are  regu¬ 
larly  employed  in  staining  the  lower  extremities  of  bottle  corks  with  a  fine  red  colour, 
to  appear,  on  being  drawn,  as  if  they  had  been  long  in  contact  with  the  wiae.  The 
preparation  of  an  astringent  extract,  to  produce,  from  spoiled  home-made  and  foreign 
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wines,  « '*  genuine  old  port,”  by  mere  ndmisture ;  or  to  impart  to  a  weak  wine  a 
rough  austere  taste,  a  fine  colour,  and  a  peculiar  flarour ;  forms  one  branch  oS  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  pardcular  wine-coopers ;  whfle  the  mellowing  and  restoring  of  spoiled  white 
wines,  is  the  sole  occupation  of  men  who  arc  called  rcfincrt  ofv'mt." 

Bhkad. — I’he  most  usual  sophistication  of  this  essential  com¬ 
modity  is  with  alum,  which  is  added  in  a  certain  proportion,  in 
order  to  impart  whiteness  or  clearness  of  colour,  and  firmness  of 
texture,  to  inferior  wheaten  flour.  The  very  best  flour  needs  no 
such  addition,  as  it  will  make  a  very  white  and  porous  bread  of 
itself,  by  proper  management ;  whereas  the  kind  of  flour  usual¬ 
ly  employed  by  bakers  in  London,  will  not,  without  this  salt, 
yield  the  degree  of  whiteness  thought  so  indispensable  by  gene¬ 
ral  consumers.  The  fault,  in  this  case,  lies  partly  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  whose  capricious  taste  cannot  be  defended  on  any  sound  prin¬ 
ciple.  Bread  may  be  very  good,  although  its  colour  be  some- 
wnat  yellowish,  or  greyish  ;  and  this  is  usually  the  condition  of 
the  home-made  bread  of  families,  with  which,  it  is  confldently 
believed,  the  fine  bread  of  the  shops  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
any  thing  save  appearance.  Were  alum  no  way  injurious  to 
health,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  the  preference  common¬ 
ly  shown  to  very  white  bread,  although  that  substance  should  be 
employed  in  its  fabrication.  But  the  truth  is,  that  alum  is  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  some  of  the  disorders  of 
which  that  are  prevalent  in  certain  large  cities,  may,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  be  traced  to  its  long-continued  or  constant  introduction. 
Here  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  affirm,  on  the  foundation  of 
pretty  wide  experience,  that  though  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
very  finest  bread,  provided  'it  be  not  produced  by  the  aid  of 
alum,  may  be  advisable,  the  generality  of  people  would  do  well 
to  use  what  is  called  a  second,  or  a  coarser  bread,  in  place  of  it. 
From  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Accum,  of  the  truth  of  which 
we  are  quite  satisfied  from  our  own  inquiries,  it  will  be  quite  ob¬ 
vious,  that  unless  the  baker  can  be  implicitly  confided  in,  it  is 
prudent  to  use  a  bread,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  there  is  no 
temptation  to  have  recourse  to  alum. 

**  From  experimenti  in  which  I  hare  been  employed,  with  the  assistance  of  skilful 
bakers,  I  am  authorized  to  state,  that  without  the  addition  of  alum,  if  doe$  not  appear 
pmtible  to  make  white,  Kght,  and  porout  bread,  tneh  at  it  uted  ia  Ait  metropoOt,  im- 
lett  the  JUmr  be  of  the  very  bett  quality.” 

The  substance,  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Davy,  Professor  of  (,’hemistry  at  the  Cork  Institution, 
appears  to  answer  as  the  best  substitute  for  alum,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bread,  is  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  an  article  so  inno¬ 
cuous  in  comparison  with  that  mineral,  nay  in  some  respects  so 
medicinal,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  generally  adopted, 
where  any  auxiliary  is  found  requisite. 
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There  is  no  perfectly  efficient  and  ready  method  of  detecting 
alittn  in  bread,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the  common  salt 
that  is  necessarily  used  in  the  process  of  baking,  the  effect  of 
which  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  che¬ 
mical  tests  of  alum.  The  correct  application  of  the  criterions 
proposed  by  Mr.  Accum  being  practicable  only  to  the  chemist, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them,  ^fore  leaving  this 
article,  we  deem  it  proper  to  inform  our  readers,  by  way  of  cau¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  their  children  are  concerned,  for  they  themselves, 
we  presume,  have  passed  the  time  of  goodies^  that  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  what  is  called  white  gingerbread^  it  is  far  from  being 
uncommon  to  employ  the  substance  of  which  we  now  have  been 
speaking,  alum. 

Among  the  ingredients  occasionally,  and  as  it  seems  from  late 
convictions,  sometimes  largely  used  in  the  making  of  bread,  may 
be  mentioned  gypsum,  chalk,  and  pipe- clay.  Potatoes  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  still  more  liberdly  adopted  by  fraudulent  bakers. 

Under  the  head  of  Beeb,  according  to  the  English  phraseo¬ 
logy,  Mr.  Accum  comprehends  the  various  kinds  of  malt  liquor, 
known  by  the  names  of  table  beer,  strong  beer,  ale,  porter,  brown 
stout,  &c ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  differences  and  adul¬ 
terations  of  it,  he  has  allotted  seventy  pages  of  his  work.  The 
notice  we  shall  take  of  the  subject  will  be  short,  as  we  conceive 
the  public  to  be  pretty  well  informed  respecting  the  sophistica¬ 
tions  practised  on  it.  But  we  think  it  right  to  say  that  this 
portion  of  his  treatise  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  curi¬ 
ous  part  of  it. 

Brewers  are  prohibited  by  the  statute  from  using  any  other 
ingredients  in  their  brewings  than  malt  and  hops;  ^and  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  a  highly  Ratable  and  very  salutary  beverage 
can  be  produced  from  these  materials  alone.  This  is  exemplifi¬ 
ed  in  the  home-brewed  ale,  so  extensively  consumed  in  England, 
and  which  of  course  varies  both  in  strength  and  flavour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  used,  the  qu^ity  and 
state  of  the  materials,  and  the  process  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected.  But  those  mIio  conceive  they  are  drinking  the  whole¬ 
some  product  of  these  ingredients,  under  the  name  of  malt  liquor, 
may  be  egregiously  deceived.  Various  substances  may  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  composition  of  the  beverage,  of  which  the  yery 
least  that  can  be  stud  is,  that  they  are  injurious  to  health.  It 
follows,  that  as  beer,  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  so  generally  drunk, 
all  classes  of  the  community  are  exposed  to  a  pernicious  fraud. 
Mr.  Accum  furnishes  us  with  three  lists  in  confirmation  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  public  were,  and  we  suppose  still  may  be 
subjected,  in  the  use  of  malt  liquor. 
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The  first  of  these  lists  enumerates  certain  druggists  and  gro¬ 
cers,  who  were  prosecuted  and  convicted,  from  1812  to  1819,  for 
supplying  illegal  ingredients  to  brewers  for  the  purpose  of  adul¬ 
terating  Deer.  It  comprehends  29  distinct  offenders. 

The  second  list  is  of  publicans  prosecuted  and  convicted,  from 
1815  to  1819,  for  adulterating  b^r  with  illegal  ingredients,  and 
for  mixing  (which  is  contrary  to  law)  table  beer  with  their 
strong  beer.  It  mentions  nineteen  individuals. 

The  third  list  exhibits  some  of  the  unlawful  substances  seized 
at  different  breweries,  and  at  chemical  laboratories  frequented,  if 
not  supported,  exclusively  by  brewers,  and  which  are  kept  by 
persons  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  brewers’  druggists. 
Among  the  articles  here  enumerated,  or  elsewhere  mentioned, 
may  be  specified,  multum^  a  composition  of  extract  of  quassia 
and  liquoncc  juice,  used  to  economize  both  malt  and  hops;  coc~ 
aiius  indicuSy  either  the  berries  so  called,  which  are  well  known 
to  be  of  an  intoxicating  and  poisonous  nature,  or  an  extract  from 
the  same,  commonly  called  black  extract ;  capsicum  and  grains 
of  paradise,  two  highly  acrid  substances,  used  either  in  their  na¬ 
tural  state,  or  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  tincture,  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  pungency  to  the  beer ;  gingtr  root,  cori¬ 
ander  seedy  orange  peels,  employed  as  flavouring  substances ; 
alum,  used  to  give  “  a  smack  of  age  to  beer,”  for  which  purpose, 
also,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  sometimes  used ;  copperas,  that  is,  com¬ 
mon  grc'cn  vitriol,  or  the  sulphate  of  iron,  with  alum  and  salt 
added  in  the  form  of  mixture,  under  the  name  of  beer  heading, 
in  order  to  produce  a  fine  frothy  or  creamy  head  on  the,  liquor ; 
another  mixture,  denominated  bittern,  and  which '  consists  of  se¬ 
veral  of  the  ingredients  already  mentioned,  as  copperas,  extract 
of  cocculus  indicus  berries,  extract  of  quassia  and  Spanish  liquo¬ 
rice  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  opium,  tobacco,  nux  vomica,  and 
esetract  of  poppies,  of  the  eft'ects  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak. 

The  following  quotation  will  not  fml  to  interest  the  reader, 
although  he  have  no  partiality  for  any  of  the  liquors  to  which  it 
relates : 

**  Every  publican  has  two  sorts  of  beer  sent  to  him  from  the  brewer ;  the  one  ia 
called  mild,  which-it  beer  sent  out  fresh  as  it  is  brewed  ;  the  ether  is  called  old,  that 
is,  such  as  is  brewed  on  purpose  for  kcepiug,  and  which  has  been  kept  in  store  for  a 
twelvemonth,  or  eighteen  months.  The  origin  of  the  beer  called  entile  is  thus  related 
by  the  ^tor  of  the  Picture  cf  Ijundmt:  *  Before  the  year  1730,  the  malt  liquors  in 
general  use  in'London  were  ale,  beer,  and  two.penny ;  and  it  was  customary  to  call  foe 
a  pint,  or  tankard,  of  half-and-half,  r.  r.  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer,  half  of  ale  and 
h^  of  two-penny.  In  course  of  time,  it  also  became  the  practice  to  call  for  a  pint,  or 
tankard,  of  three-threads,  meaning  a  third  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny  ;  and  tiius  the 
publican  had  the  trouble  to  go  to  three  cocks  for  a  pint  of  liquor.  To  avoid  this  in¬ 
convenience,  a  brewer,  of  the  name  of  Harwood,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  liquor. 
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which  should  partake  of  the  same  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer,  and  two-penny.  He  did 
so,  and  suc^e^ed ;  calling  it  entire,  or  entire  butt,  meaning,  that  it  was  drawn  from 
one  cask,  or  butt ;  and  as  it  was  a  very  hearty  and  nourishing  liquor,  and  supposed  to 
be  very  suitable  for  porters  and  other  working  people,  it  obtained  the  name  of  porter' 
The  system  is  now  ^tered,  and  porter  is  very  genendly  compounded  of  two  kinds,  or, 
rather,  the  same  liquor  in  two  different  states,  the  due  admixture  of  which  is  palatable, 
though  neither  is  {i^iod  alone.  One  is  mild  porter,  and  the  other  is  etale  porter.  The 
former  is  that  which  has  a  slightly  bitter  flavour ;  the  latter  has  been  kept  longer. 
This  mixture  the  publican  adapts  to  the  palates  of  his  several  customers,  and  effects 
the  mixture  very  readily  by  means  of  a  machine,  containing  small  pumps  worked  by 
handles.  In  these  are  four  pumps,  but  only  three  spouts,  because  two  of  the  pumps 
throw  out  at  the  same  spout.  One  of  tlicse  two  pumps  draws  the  mild,  and  the  other 
the  stale  porter,  from- the  casks  down  in  the  cellar ;  and  the  publican,  by  dexterously 
changing  his  hold,  works  either  pump,  and  throws  both  kinds  of  beer  at  the  same 
spout.  An  indifferent  observer  supposes,  that  since  it  all  comes  from  one  spout,  it  is 
entire  butt  beer,  as  the  publican  professes  over  his  door,  and  which  has  been  decided  by 
vulgar  prejudice  to  be  only  good  porter,  though  the  difference  is  not  easily  distin¬ 
guished.” 

And  some  remarks,  by  way  of  distinction,  are  thought  im¬ 
portant  : 

“  The  present  entire  beer  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  composed  of  all  the  waste  and 
sailed  beer  of  the  publicans — the  bottoms  of  butts — the  leavings  of  the  pots— the  drip¬ 
pings  of  the  machines  for  drawing  the  beer— the  remnants  of  beer  that  lay  in  the  leaden 
pipes  of  the  brewery,  with  a  portion  of  brown  stout,  bottling  beer,  and  mild  beet.  The 
old  or  eniire  beer,  obtained  from  IMessrs.  Uarclays  and  other  eminent  London  brewers, 
is  miquestionably  a  good  compound  ;  but  it  docs  no  longer  appear  to  be  necessary, 
among  fraudulent  brewers,  to  brew  beer  on  purpose  for  keeping,  or  to  keep  it  twelve 
or  eighteen  months.  A  more  easy,  ^expeditious,  and  economical  method  has  been  dis- 
coverwl  to  convert  any  sort  of  beer  into  entire  beer,  merely  by  the  admixture  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid.  An  imitation  of  the  age  of  eighteen  months  is  thus  produced 
in  an  instant.  This  process  is  technically  called  to  bring,  beer  jjbrnwrJ,  or  to  make  it 
hard.  The  practice  is  a  bad  one.  The  genuine  old  or  entire  beer,  of  the  honest  brew¬ 
er,  is  quite  a  different  compound  ;  it  has  a  rich,  generous,  full-bodied  taste,  without 
being  acid,  and  a  vinous  odour :  but  it  may  perhaps  not  be  generally  known,  tliat  this 
kind  of  beer  always  affords  a  less  proportion  of  alcohol  than  is  produced  from  mild 
beer.  The  practice  of  bringing  Jbrvard,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is  resorted  to  on¬ 
ly  by  fraudulent  brewers. 

**  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  brewer  has  too  large  a  stock  of  old  beer  on  his  hands,  re¬ 
course  is  had  to  an  opposite  practice,  of  convening  stale,  half  spoiled,  or  sour  beer,  in¬ 
to  mild  beer,  by  the  simple  admixture  of  an  alkali,  or  an  alkaline  canh.  Oyster-shell 
powder,  and  subcarbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  are  usually  employed  for  that  purpose. 
These  substances  neutTalii;c  the  excess  of  acid,  and  render  sour  beer  somewhat  palata¬ 
ble.  By  fois  process  the  beer  becomes  very  liable  to  spoil.  It  is  the  worst  expedient 
that  the  b^-wer  can  practise.  The  beer,  thus  rendered  tnild,  toon  loses  its  vinous  taste ; 
it  becomes  vapid ;  and  speedily  assumes  a  muddy  grey  colour,  and  an  exceedingly  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste.” 

It  is  proper,  as  some  relief,  amid  such  terrific  exposures  as  liave 
now  been  made,  to  apprize  tlie  reader,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Accum,  that  there  are  no  convictions,  in  any  instance,  apainst 
any  of  the  eleven  great  London  porter  brewers  for  any.  illegal 
practice.  We  subjoin  their  names*;  because,  besides  doing 

*  Barclay,  Perkins,  tc  Co,  Truman,  Hanbury,  &  Co.  Reid  &  Co.  Whitbread 
&■  Co.  Combe,  Delafield,  &  Co.  Henry  Meux  do  Cow  Calvert  &.  Co.  Goodwin 
&  Co.  Elliot  &.  Co.  Taylor  &  Co.  Cox  and  Caroble  &  Co. 
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them  justice,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  agents  at  a  distance, 
from  whom,  if  men  of  principle  and  honesty,  genuine  and  whole¬ 
some  hquor  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Nor  would  we  choose 
to  omit  mentioning,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  brewers  of 
Edinburgh,  (in  which,  of  course,  we  include  the  vicinity,)  are 
well  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public;  and  that  their  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  ale,  particularly,  may  stand  competition  with  the 
malt  liquor  of  any  other  place,  in  respect  both  of  genuineness 
and  salubrity. 

The  tests  for  detecting  sophistications  in  malt  liquor  are  un¬ 
fortunately  imperfect,  chemistry  being  still  defective  in  the  ana¬ 
lysis  of  vegetaule  substances.  The  metallic  substances  occasion¬ 
ally  added  to  beer  may  be  discovered ;  but  it  will  have  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  these  are  not  the  chief  adulterating  ingredients. 
The  taste  of  an  experienced  judge  is  probably  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  any  specific  re-agents. 

Tea.— The  manufacture  of  imitations  of  this  article  have  so 
recently  and  amply  occupied  the  public  mind,  that  we  need  not 
dwell  at  any  length  on  it  in  this  place.  The  leaves  substituted 
for  those  ot  the  tea-plant  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  black  (sloe) 
and  white  thorn,  the  ash  and  elder  trees,  and  another  tree,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  given.  These  are  treated  variously  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sort  of  tea  intended  to  be  counterfeited.  Where 
this  is  the  black  tea,  the  leaves  now  mentioned  are  first  boiled, 
tl)en  baked  upon  an  iron  plate  till  they  are  dried  to  a  certain 
pitch,  when  they  are  rubbed  with  the  hand,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  curl  observable  in  genuine  tea  leaves ;  and  the  colour  after¬ 
wards  imparted  to  them  is  produced  by  logwood.  In  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  green  tea  the  process  is  different,  and  comprehends  an 
ingre<lient  vastly  more  pernicious.  The  leaves,  in  this  case,  af¬ 
ter  being  boiled  and  squeezed,  are  dried  on  sheets  of  copper, 
where  they  are  rubbed  with  •  the  hand,  and  have  their  colour 
given  them  by  an  article  known  by  the  name  of  Dutch  pink ;  to 
^  which  has  been  added,  where  a  fine  green  bloom  is  required,  a 
preparation  of  copper,  being  either  common  verdigrise,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Accum's  examinations,  the  carbonate  of  copper, 
a  substance  known  to  be  poisonous.  In  some  manufactures,  it  is 
said,  verdigrise  is  used  in  the  water  in  which  the  leaves  are 
lioiled,  and  more  of  that  substance,  in  combination  with  the 
Dutch  pink,  is  applied  to  them  after  they  are  dried  and  sifted. 

There  can  be  little  difficulty  experiencefd  in  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  genuine  and  imitative  tea,  or  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  copper  in  the  latter.  We  quote  our  author  for 
both  purposes : 

“  The  adulteration  of  tea  nuiy  be  evinced,  by  comparing  the  botanical  characters  of 
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the  leaves  of  tlie  two  respective  trees,  and  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  a  few 
chemical  tests.  , 

**  The  shape  of  the  tea.lcaf  is  slender  and  narraw,  the  etlges  are  deeply  serrated,  and 
the  end  or  extremity  is  acutely  pmnted.  Tlie  texture  of  the  leaf  is  very  delicate,  its  sur. 
lace  smooth  and  glossy,  and  its  colour  is  a  lively  pale  green.  The  doe  leaf  (and  also 
the  white-thom  is  more  rounded,  and  the  leaf  is  obtusely  ptnnted.  The  serra- 
tures,  or  jags  on  the  edges,  are  not  so  deep ;  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  more  uneven  ; 
the  texture  not  so  delicate  ;  and  the  colour  is  a  dark  olive  green. 

**  These  characters,  of  conrse,  ran  be  observed  only  after  the  dried  leaves  have  been 
sufiered  to  macerate  in  water  for  about  twenty>four  hours. 

The  leaves  of  some  sorts  of  tea  may  differ  in  size,  but  the  shape  is  the  sanae  in  all 
of  them' ;  because  all  the  did'erent  kinds  of  tea  imported  from  Chitia  are  the  produce 
of  one  species  of  plant ;  and  the  difference  between  the  green  and  souchong,  or  black 
tea,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  climate,  soil,  culture,  age,  and  mode  of  drying  the 
leaves. 

“  Spurious  black  tea,  slightly  moistened,  when  rubbed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
immediately  produces  a  bluish-Llack  stain ;  and  speedily  affords,  when  thrown  into 
cold  water,  a  bluish-black  tincture,  whicli  instantly  becomes  reddened  by  letting  fall 
into  it  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuiic  acid. 

**  Two  ounces  of  the  suspected  leaves  should  be  infused  in  h^f  a  pint  of  cold  soft 
water,  and  sufi'ered  to  stand  for  about  an  hour,  (lenuine  tea  produces  an  amber-co¬ 
loured  infusion,  which  does  not  become  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Tea,  rendered  poisonous  by  carbonate  of  copper,  speedily  imparts  to  liquid  am¬ 
monia  a  fine  sapphire  blue  tinge.  It  is  only  nccess^ary  to  sliake  up  in  a  stopped  vial, 
for  a  few  minutes,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  suspected  leaves,  with  about  two  table-spoons- 
fill  of  liquid  ammonia,  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water.  The  supernatant  liquid 
will  exhibit  a  fine  blue  colour  if  the  minutest  quantity  of  copper  be  present. 

**  Green  tea,  coloured  with  carbonate  of  copper,  when  thrown  ipto  water  impreg- 
nated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  immediately  acquires  a  black  colbur.  Genuine 
tea  sufifers  no  change  from  the  action  of  these  tests.” 

Mr.  Accum  details  another  and  more  complicated  process,  but 
Rhat  we  have  quoted  may  prove  sufficient.  Such  has  been  the 
alarm,  justly  excited  by  the  disclosures  and  legal  convictions  re¬ 
specting  the  imitation  of  tea,  that  we  would  strongly  recommend 
retail  dealers  to  enable  themselves  to  assure  the  public  mind,  by 
subjecting  a  portion  of  every  chest  they  purchase  to  one  of  the 
tests  recommended  by  our  author.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
believe  their  commodities  to  be  genuine ;  they  ought,  on  a  moral 
principle,  as  well  as  from  a  regard  to  interest,  to  know  them  to 
be  so,  if  there  exist  a  criterion,  or  species  of  evidence,  on  which 
they  can  rely. 

Coffee  is  frequently  counterfeited  by  roasted  pease,  beans, 
and  other  grain,  which,  when  ground,  exhibit  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  and  smell  of  that  substance,  but,  though  not  imuri- 
ous  to  health,  possess*  none  of  its  gently  exhilarating  effects. 
The  adulteration  is  not  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis.  In 
place  of  a  test,  Mr.  Accum  gives  a  piece  of  advice,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  retired  grocer,  w  hich  we  think  quite  too  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  and  general.  It  is,  never  to  purchase  from  a  grocer  any 
tiling  which  passes  through  his  mill.  **  You  know  not  what  you 

get  instead  of  the  article  you  expect  to  receive.  Coffee,  pep- 

|)er,  and  all-spice,  are  all  mixed  with  substances  which  detract 
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“  from  their  own  natural  qualities.”  We  do  not  believe  any 
thing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  society  than  excessive  and  uni¬ 
versal  distrust,  unless  it  be  excessive  and  universal  credulity ; 
and  elear  we  are,  that  it  is  both  more  unamiable  and  more  un¬ 
happy.  We  see  nothing  to  prevent  grocers  being  both  careful 
and  conscientious  men ;  and,  knowing  that  there  are  such,  we 
would  advise,  in  place  of  such  defamatory  precepts,  that  they  be 
sought  out  and  encouraged.  Men  rarely  commit  fraud,  we 
may  add,  when  the  temptation  to  it  is  confronted  by  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  prosperity  in  a  course  of  fair  dealing. 

Spirituous  Liquors.  Mr.  Accum  is  not  so  copious  on  this 
subject  as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  it  is  evident  to  us, 
that  he  is  not  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  this 
branch  of  trade.  But  so  far  as  he  treats  of  it  he  is  judicious. 
We  should  vastly  exceed  our  prescribed  bounds,  were  we  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  speciHc  differences  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  detail 
the  modes  by  which  imitations  and  sophistications  of  them  are 
accomplished.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  two  *or  thr^  re¬ 
marks  of  most  utility. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  spirits,  no  cri-  ' 
tenon  can  so  well  be  depended  on  as  the  hydrometer ;  and  that 
of  Sykes  is  in  most  esteem,  having,  by  act  of  Parliament,  sqper- 
seded  Clarke’s. '  The  rules  for  its  use,  and  the  indications  which 
it  establishes,  may  easily  be  learned  by  a  little  practice.  But 
this  is  a  technical  topic,  fitter  for  dealers  than  general  readers. 

Spirits  of  inferior  strength  are  often  made  to  taste  very  strong, 
by  the  addition  of  a  tincture  of  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea  pep¬ 
per,  and  other  substances  which  impart  pungency.  A  very  nice 
palate  may  detect  the  imposition,  and  diluting  with  water  ren. 
ders  it  more  discernible ;  but  the  hydrometer  cannot  be  deceiv- 
ed  by  it 

Brandy  and  rum  are  frequently  sophisticated  with  molasses 
or  sugar-spirit,  coloured  with  burnt  sugar ;  and  the  flavour  that 
pertains  to  the  former,  when  genuine,  is  often  imitated  by  distil¬ 
ling  British  molasses  spirit  over  wine  lees,  which  are  imported 
for  the  purpose.  Previous  to  this  second  distillation,  the  spirit 
is  deprived  of  its  own  peculiar  flavour  by  rectification  over  fredi 
burnt  charcoal  and  quick  lime.  A  spirit  obtained  from  raisin 
wine,  allowed  to  become  somewhat  ascescent,  is  occafflonally  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  second  distillaUon,  and  is  added  to  the 
rectified  basis. 

Oak  saw-dust,  and  a  spirituous  dneture  of  raisin-stones,  arc 
used  to  give  a  ripe  taste  to  new  brandy  and  rum. 

“  The  adulteration  of  brandy  with  British  molasses,  or  sugar-spirit,  becomes  evident 
by  nibbing  a  portion  of  the  suspected  brandy  between  the  palm  of  the  hands;  the  spi- 
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lit,  as  it  evaporates,  leaves  the  disagreeable  favour  which  is  peculiar  to  all  Biitish  spi< 
rits.  Or  the  liquor  may  be  depriv^  of  itt  alcohol,  by  beating  a  portion  in  a  spm 
over  a  candle,  till  the  vapour  ceases  to  catch  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper. 
The  residue  thus  obtained,  of  genuine  French  brandy,  possesses  a  vinous  odour,  still 
resembling  the  original  flavour  ^  the  brandy ;  whilst  the  residue  produced  from  so¬ 
phisticated  brandy,  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  resembling  gm,  or  the  breath  of 
habitual  drunkard” 


There  is  a  dangerous  practice  of  fining  malt  spirits,  by  add¬ 
ing  to  them  first  a  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  and  then  a  so¬ 
lution  of  alum.  In  this  way  a  sulphate  of  lead  is  produced, 
part  of  which  rem^s  dissolved  in  the  liquor.  The  presence  of- 
lead,  whether  thus  communicated,  or  accidentally  imparted  from 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  manufacture,  may  be  discovered  by 
one  of  the  tests  formerly  mentioned. 

If  we  examine  gin,  (that  is,  the  common  malt  spirit  of  the  English,)  as  retailed, 
we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  custom,  pretty  prevalent  amongst  dealers,  to 
weaken  this  liquor  considerably  with  water,  and  to  sweeten  it  with  sugar.  This 
fraud  may  readily  be  detected,  by  evaporating  a  quantity  of  the  liquor  in  a  table-spoon 
over  a  cuidle  to  dryness ;  the  sug^r  will  thus  be  rendered  obvious,  in  the  form  of  a 
gum-like  substailfce,  when  the  spirit  is  volatilized.”  ^ 

The  dilution  of  the  spirit  thus  made  up^  as  it  is  termed,  pro- 
duces  a  muddiness  or  turbidness  in  the  liquor,  by  the  oil  of  juni¬ 
per,  and  other  flavouring  ingredients,  being  precipitated  by  the 
wat^r  tliat  is  added.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
this  obvious  defect,  that  the  process  of  fining  above  quoted  is 
sometimes  adopted,  to  the  hazard  of  the  consumer.  But  other 
pr(x%sses  to  accomplish  the  end  may  be  safely  employed ;  and 
one  or  two  of  these  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Accum's  treatise. 

..  Cheese  has  been  known  to  be  renderrxl  poisonous,  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  a  portion  of  red  lead  in  the  motto  employed  for  co¬ 
louring  it.  That  of  Gloucester  is  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  been  discovered  to  be  thus  contaminated ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  cheese  about  which  apprehensions  may  be  entertain¬ 
ed.  We  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  king's  yelhwy  a  preparation 
of  arsenicy  has  been  used  for  a  like  purpose ! ! 

••  This  dangerous  sophistication  may  be  readily  detected,  by  macerating  a  portion 
of  the  suspect^  cheeM  in  water  impr^nated  with  sulphurettri  hydrogen,  acidulated 
with  muriatic  add ;  which  will  instantly  cause  the  cheese  to  assume  a  brown  or  black 
colour,  if  the  minutest  portion  of  lead  be  present.” 

The  Black  Pepper  of  the  shops  is  sometimes  a  spurious 
compound  of  lintseed  oil  cakes,  common  clay,  and  a  portion  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  mixed  into  a  mass,  and  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  grains  by  being  pressed  through  a  sieve,  and  then  rolled 
in  a  cask.  This  imposition  is  easily  detected,  by  throwing  a 
sample  into  water,  which  will  cause  the  counterfeit  to  fall  into 
powder,  whereas  the  natural  pepper  remains  whole.  Ground 
pepper  is  often  sophisticated  by  the  addition  of  pepper-dust,  or 
tlie  sweepings  from  the  pepper  warehouse,  mixed  with  a  little 
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Cayenne  pepper.  It  is  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of 
P.  D.  and  a  still  viler  sort  by  that  of  D.  P.  D. ;  pepper  dust,  and 
dust  pepper  dust. 

White  Pepper,  a  product  of  the  same  plant,  and  which, 
when  native,  is  little  inferior  to  black  pepper,  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
pared  from  that  article  so  as  to  lose  much  of  its  peculiar  flavour 
and  pungency. 

Mr.  Accum  takes  no  notice  of  what  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Jamaica  pepper ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  combination  of  several  aromatic  substances,  such 
as  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  aU-gpice.  It  is  also  denomi¬ 
nated  pimento.  Our  reason  for  now  mentioning  it  is,  that  we 
have  been  able  distinctly  to  trace  several  very  distressing  symp¬ 
toms  to  its  use,  as  met  with  in  various  confectionary  and  culina¬ 
ry  productions ;  whence  we  conclude,  that  some  pernicious  in¬ 
gredients  are  employed  to  counterfeit  it,  the  native  fruit  being 
considered  a  safe  and  agreeable  stimulant.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  our  author  to  investigate  what  is  so  styled  in  the  shops. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  sometimes  poisonously  adulterated  with 
red  lead,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  or  something  under  its  name 
and  that  contmns  a  portion  of  it,  from  becoming  pale  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  light.  The  lead  may  be  detected  in  one  of  the  ways' 
formerly  mentioned. 

Pickles  of  various  kinds,  that  they  may  exhibit  a  fine  green 
colour,  which  is  in  high  esteem  by  those  who  court  appearance 
at  the  expense  of  health,  are  often  rendered  highly  pernicious  by 
means  of  copper  held  in  solution  by  the  vinegar  with  which  they 
are  preserved.  Every  body  knows,  that  a  vessel  made  of  that 
metal  is  conceived  to  be  quite  essential  for  their,  preparation. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  have  often  endeavoured  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  in  its  favour,  but  always  unsuccessfully — the  gcxid 
house-wives  insisting  on  its  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  make 
'their  preserves  green.  On  which  account,  it  is  a  rule  with  us 
always  to  allow  green  pickles  to  be  preserved.  Persons  who 
chuse  to  be  more  particidarly  attentive  to  the  colour  of  these 
substances,  are  of  course  very  careful  to  adopt  the  common  pre¬ 
scription  of  Ixxiks  on  cookery,  to  put  a  few  half-pence  among 
the  pickles  when  they  are  boiling  in  the  vinegar  !  Now  this,  we 
humbly  conceive,  is  a  waste  of  money  ;  because  the  addition  of  a 
little  verdigrise  or  carbonate  of  copper  will  be  Ibund  a  much 
cheaper,  and  more  ready  process  for  poisoning  1 

Copper  may  be  at  once  detected  in  pickles,  by  mincing  them 
down,  and  pouring  over  them  liquid  ammonia,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water ;  when,  if  that  metal  be  present,  the 
liquor  will  assuifle  a  blue  colour.  There  is  another  mode  which 
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]VIn  Accum  might  hare  noticed,  vik.  to  insert  in  the  suspected 
liquor  a  piece  of  jwlishcd  steel,  which  will  soon  become  coated 
with  copper,  if  present. 

ViNEGAU  is  frequently  sophisticatcil  so  as  to  appear  very 
strong,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  may  be  detect¬ 
ed  by  dropping  into  it  a  solution  of  acetate  of  barytes,  from 
which  the  sulphurij;  acid  will  form  a  white  precipitate,  (sulphate 
of  barytes,)  the  nature  of  which  is,  after  having  been  made  red- 
hi)t  in  the  hre,  not  to  be  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

Certain  acid  vegetables  arc  occasionally  used,  to  give  pungen¬ 
cy  to  vinegar.  They  can  only  be  delected  by  an  experienced 
palate. 

The  vinegar  of  commerce  sometimes  contains  a  metal  in  solu¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  is  more  often  tin  than  lead. 

Cream  is  often  adulterated  with  rice-powder,  arrow-root,  or 
other  mealy  substances,  and  particularly  by  the  confectioner 
and  pastry-cook.  These  ingredients  are  quite  harmless;  but 
the  practice  of  imposition  is  always  to  be  condemned. 

Among  the  Coxfectionaey  Goods  discovered  to  be  poison¬ 
ous,  Mr.  Accum  particularly  mentions  certain  sugar  drops, 
which  are  coloured  by  an  inferior  kind  of  vermilion,  containing 
red  lead  ;  other  sweet-meats,  coloured  with  preparations  of  cop¬ 
per  ;  and  various  foreign  conserves,  such  as  limes,  citrons,  &c. 
which  are  vitiated  by  the  same  metal.  The  means  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  pernicious  metals,  are  those  already  described. 

Catsup. — On  this  subject,  a  quotation  will  best  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  w’aming. 

“  Tills  article  is  verj  often  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  inodes  of 
adulteration  ever  devised.  Quantities  are  daily  to  be  met  with,  which,  on  a  chemical 
cxMninatiiin,  areTcund  to  abound  with  copper.  Indeed  this  condiment  is  often  no¬ 
thing  cIm  tiion  the  lo-iduc  left  behiiid  after  the  pioceis  rniployed  for  obtaining  distil- 
leu  vinegar,  rubs'-quer.tly  diluted  with  a  decoction  of  the  outer  green  husk  of  the  wal¬ 
nut,  and  seasoned  with  all-spice,  cayenne  pcp|>er,  pimento,  onions,  and  common  salt. 
The  quar.uty  of  copiwr  which  we  have  luoie  than  once,  detected  in  this  sauce,  used 
for  ^ea.soning.  and  vihkli,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  is  much  resorted  to  by  people  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life,  has  rxceedtd  the  proportion  of  lead  to  be  met  with  in  other  ar¬ 
ticles  einplcyed  in  domestic  economy  *' 

Under  the  head  uf  Poisovous  Custards,  Mr.  Accum  offers 
some  observations  on  the  danger  of  employing  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  laurel  to  give  an  almond,  or  a  kernel  flavour  to  custards, 
puddings,  and  oilier  delicacies  of  the  table.  The  practice  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  be  reprobated,  as  the  plant  is  well  ascertained  to 
posst'.ss  a  highly  poisonous  quality  ;  and  there  are  several  in¬ 
stances  on  record  of  fatal  cftects  from  it,  when  taken  even  in  the 
small  quantities  in  which  it  exists  in  these  culinary  products. 
The  same  substance,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  occasionally  added, 
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most  imprudently,  to  Inrandy,  and  other  spirits,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  the  flavour  of  noyeau. 

Anchovy  Sauce  has  been  discovered,  in  several  samples,  to 
he  vitiated,  and  rendered  poisonous  the  presence  of,  lead, 
ivhich  appears  to  have  been  added  in  a  form  approaching  to  that 
of  red  oxide,  in  order  to  improve  the  colour. 

Mr.  Accum  informs  us,  that  various  kinds  of  Lozenges,  par> 
ticularly  those  which  contain  arUcles  little  or  not  soluble  in  water, 
as  ginger,  cream  of  tartar,  magnesia,  are  often  sophisticated  by 
pipe.clay. 

Olive  Oil  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  lead,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fruit  which  yields  it  having  been  pressed  between 
leaden  plates.  Water,  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
applied  to  it,  will  indicate  the  lead.  It'  is  also  sometimes  mixed 
with  oil  of  poppy  seeds,  which  may  be  discovered  by  its  remwi- 
ing  fluid  at  the  freezing  temperature ;  whereas  the  genuine  oil 
becomes  solid. 

Genuine  Mustakd  is  siud  to  be  rarely  met  with,  either  in 
powder  or  in  the  state  of  paste,  especially  the  latter,  which  is 
often  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  common  wheaten 
flour,  with  a  portion  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
bay  salt.  There  is,  in  reality,  notning  deleterious  nn  the  com¬ 
pound  ;  but  it  is  inferior,  in  quality  and  flavour,  to  the  true 
substance. 

For  Lemon  Acid  in  the  concrete  state,  the  cheaper  tartareous 
acid  is  substituted  by  fraudulent  dealers.  To  discriminate 
them — 


It  U  only  necessary  to  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  suspected  acid,  to  a  con. 
centrated  solution  of  muriate  of  poUsh,  taking  care  that  the  solution  of  the  add  is  in 
excess.  If  a  preripitate  ensues,  me  fraud  is  obvious ;  because  dtric  add  docs  not 
produce  a  predpiute  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  potash.” 

On  the  subject  of  Poisonous  Mushrooms,  our  author  urges 
the  well-known  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  wholesome  edible 
plant  from  those  Jungi  which  have  noxious  properties.  It  is 
obvious  that  equal  care  is  required,  in  the  preparation  of  catsup 
from  mushrooms,  to  select  them  of  the  proper  kind ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  too,  that  they  be  not  so  old  as  to  have  got 
into  the  stage  of  putrefaction. 

Soda  Water,  as  it  has  often  been  prepared,  is  apt  to  be  con¬ 
taminated  both  with  copper  and  lead,  the  apparatus  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  it  largely  consisting  of  these  metals,  and 
the  excess  of  acid  contained  in  it  enabling  the  water  to  act  pow¬ 
erfully  on  them.  In  consequence  of  this  serious  evil,  some  ma¬ 
nufacturers  have  lately  constructed  apparatus  for  the  purpose, 
wholly  of  earthen  ware,  or  of  glass. 


^96  '  Accum  on  Culinary  Poisans.  Mabcr 

Mr.  Accum  concludes  his  treatise  with  several  judicious  ob¬ 
servations,  intended  to  point  out  the  dangers  attendant  on  the 
use  of  copper  and  leaden  vessels  in  the  preparation  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  food.  We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  these  dangers  in  a  very  striking  manner ;  for  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  decisive — if  the  introduction  of  a  minute  portion  of  these 
metals  into  articles  of  nourishment  or  luxury  be  so  greatly  to  be 
dreaded,  and  so  much  to  be  guarded  against,  what  madness  and 
folly  must  it  be  to  employ  them  so  extensively,  apd  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  bulk  of  our  food  shall  of  necessity  be  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  them  long  enough  to  be  impregnated  with 
their  poison  ! 

We  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Thiery,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ac¬ 
cum. 

Odr  food  receives  its  quantity  of  poison  in  the  kitchen,  by  the  use  of  copper  pant 
and  dishes.  The  brewer  mingles  poison  in  our  beer,  by  boiling  it  in  copper  ves^s. 
The  su^-bakcr  employs  copper  pans;  the  pastry-cook  bakes  our  tarts  in  copper 
moulds ;  the  confectioner  uses  copper  vessels ;  the  oilntan  boils  his  pickles  in  copper  or 
brass  vessels,  and  verdigiise  is  plentifully  formed  by  the  action  of  the  vinegar  upon 
the  metaL” 

A  single  dose  of  this  poison  may  not  prove  fatal  in  any  indi¬ 
vidual  case  •,  but  the  continual  intnxluction  of  it  into  the  system 
is  almost  certain  to  entail  highly  injurious  consequences.  Lead, 
not  so  frequently  employed  in  the  construction  of  domestic  ves¬ 
sels,  is  occasionally  so.  Thus,  in  some  countries,  milk-jians  are 
often  m.ide  of  that  metal.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the 
rims  or  sides  of  brewing  vessels ;  leaden  pans  for  salting  meat 
are  not  uncommon ;  the  presses  used  in  squeezing  apples  for 
cyder  often  consist  of  it ;  and,  which  is  particularly  deserving  of 
notice,  the  cream-coloured  earthen  w€re  adopted  lor  pickles  and 
other  preserves,  is  glazed  bv  means  of  an  oxide  of  the  metal, 
and  is  readily  acted  on  by  acid  substances ! 

The  consideration  of  the  hazards  to  which  we  are  thus  so  per¬ 
petually  exposed,  may  well  induce  us  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
which  Mr.  Accum  has  quoted  in  his  preliminary  obser\’ations — 
“  in  the  midst  of  life  w’e  afe  in  death."”  This,  indeed,  very  fitly 
expresses  the  condition  of  our  being  while  we  inhabit  our  present 
temporary  aliode.  ISIankind  are  liable  to  the  operation  of  a 
thousand  agents,  known  and  unknown,  any  one  of  which  may 
speedily  terminate  their  existence,  or  render  it  miserable.  We  are 
far  from  thinking,  that  the  highest  information  to  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain  respecting  natural  causes  will  secure  them  .a^inst 
every  possible  source  of  evil ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  utterly 
despair  of  our  species  ever  arriving  at  a  state  of  sublunary  so- 
cicty,  contemplated  in  vision  by  a  singular  genius,  in  which  the 
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necessity  of  death  will  be  superseded.  But  we  are  clear,  that 
knowledge,  though  it  may  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  the  fool  who 
never  suspects  danger,  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  happiness ; 
and  that  human  life,  amid  ail  the  turmoils,  and  difficulties,  and 
unpleasantnesses  which  duly  beset  it,  is  a  gift  worth  preserving, 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  inquiry,  a  little  caution,  and  a  little  self- 
denial.  We  may  have  wearied  or  frightened  our  readers  by  the 
length  and  contents  of  these  pages ;  but  we  hope  we  have  put 
them  in  possession  of  some  of  the  means  by  which  they  may 
protect  themselves  and  others  from  fraudulent' artifices  and  the 
causes  of  incalculable  mischief.  If- so,  their  gratitude,  as  well  as 
ours,  is  assuredly  due  to  Mr.  Accum,  from  whose  well-exercised 
sk'ill  and  copious  acquisitions  we  have  deduced  the  benefit. 


Art.  IV.  Political  Essays  on  Public  Characters.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Hazlitt.  .  Hone,  London,  1819.  Pp.  475.  8vo.  ' 

E  owe  this  volume  to  a  singular  cause.  For  several  years 
past,  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  amused,  and,  we  presume,  profited  himself 
by  his  lucubrations  in  the  various  newspaper  and  literary  journals 
of  the  day.  As  there  was  little  remarkable  in  these,  ^ve  per¬ 
haps  their  extraordinary  tone  of  self-conceit,  coupled  with  an 
unUsual  quantity  of  errors  in  rhetoric,  they  seem  to  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  g(^  of  oblivion,  somewhat  sooner  than  his  later  produc¬ 
tions.  The  eccentric  matter,  and,  above  all,  the  strange,  inco¬ 
herent,  Bess-o-bedlam  diction  of  his  lectures,  have  excit^  a  con¬ 
siderable  noise,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  mistaken  for  fame.  It 
has  therefore  occurred  to  him,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the 
notable  corps  to  which  he  belotigs,  that  he  must  needs  be  a  man 
of  genius ;  and  as  all  that  emanates  from  genius  is  interesting  to 
the  public,  it  has  been  resolved  to  collect  into  a  volume  every 
scrap  or  jotting,  from  the  musty  pages  of  Examiners,  Chroni- 
cles.  Couriers,  &c.  that  can  be  fairly  traced  to  Mr.  Hazlitt, — 
hinc  {Hoc  lacrymae. 

Of  such  a  disinterested  man,  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  ha¬ 
zard  the  conjecture,  that  the  book  is  a  mere  job.  Doubtless, 
the  uppermost  wish  in  the  author's  mind  was  to  earn  a  portion 
of  that  sweet  sounding  applause  which  has  been  so  graciously 
bestowed  on  his  blameless  publisher,  and  others  of  the  school. 
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But  we  beg  with  much  diffidence  and  lowliness  of  spirit  to  submit, 
that  the  hope  of  gulling  a  few  pounds  from  tlie  tiUe-tickled  pub¬ 
lic,  was  not  the  least  urgent  of  his  motives.  Essays  on  Public 
Characters,  by  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Hazlitt,  himself  a  public 
character  of  no  mean  notoriety,  could  not  fail  to  be  fully  more 
acceptable  than  a  scandalous  chronicle,  or  any  of  those  infa¬ 
mous  publications  which  minister  to  the  basest  passions  of  our 
nature. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  has  been  somewhat  quackish  in  his  title  page.  He  ' 
that  expects  to  find  a  series  of  essays  on  public  characters,  l^ause 
he  has  been  promised  .something  that  purports  to  be  such,  will  find 
himself  as  woefully  mistaken  as  the  common  run  of  Solomon's  pa. 
tients,  when  they  have  consumed  ten  or  twelve  bottles  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  balm.  For  our  parts,  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  that  could  believe  even  Mr.  Hazlitt's  word — but  we 
deem  it  due  t^oUr  readers  to  caution  them  against  any  such 
mistake.  J udge  of  our  surprise,  on  discovering  that  more  than  a 
half  of  the  “  Essays  on  Pnolic  Characters,”  was  a  very  dull  attack 
on  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Southey  and  his  friends.  The 
rest  is  a  mass  of  abuse  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
C^tlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Regent,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

It  was  to  be  expected  tliat  the  characters  of  Pitt  and  Burke, 
those  rooted  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  would  not  be 
very  tenderly  dealt  with  in  the  hands  of  our  burning  philanthro-  I 
jMst.  With  that  novelty  for  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  remarkable, 
we  are  gravely  assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  tyrant,  cold  and  for¬ 
mal,  and  that  Mr.  Burke  was  a  tum-coat,  for  the  sake  of  a  pen¬ 
sion.  •  . 

Of  the  style,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  distinct  analysis. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Hazlitt  seems  to  have  written  with 
accuracy  and  clearness.  More  lately  his  object  has  uniformly 
been,  not  to  inform,  but  to  stupify  and  bewilder  his  reader.  For 
this  purpose,  he  has  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  barrenness  of 
his  thouglits,  under  a  garb,  disgusting  because  of  its  affectation, 
and  contemptible,  because  presuming  to  be  original,  it  is  yet  a 
base  imitation  of  the  vices  of  Cobl)et.  We  cannot  help  indulg¬ 
ing  the  conceit,  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  farther  formed  himsdf 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  the  modem  dani^ — stiff  and  starched 
wherever  nature  requires  ca.se — full  and  inflated  where  common 
judgment  suggests  some  tightness  of  application.  We  should 
complain  the  less  of  his  redundancies,  if  they  did  not  obscure 
any  glimmer  of  meaning — we  shall  not  say  of  sense,  in  case  Mr. 
Hazlitt  himself  should  smile — which  the  language  is  intended  to 
convey.  There  is  such  a  heaping  of  epithets,  which  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  connect,’  by  any  known  rule,  that  the  mind  must 
M  more  than  human  which  can  perceive  the  associating  link. 
We  are  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr  Hazlitt  is  generally 
as  ignorant  of  his  own  meaning,  as  a  certain  sagacious  Baronet, 
who,  when  he  had  written  an  order  to  his  grocer,  w  as  unable  to 
read,  or  even  remember  its  contents,  but  consoled  himself  with 
tlie  hope,  that  the  shopman,  from  his  habit  of  deciphering  diffi¬ 
cult  writing,  would  easily  discover  his  purpose.  The  public, 
unluckily  for  ]\fr.  Hazlitt,  has  not  yet  acquired  all  the  dexterity 
of  the  shopman ;  and,  we  are  afraid,  that  the  stolidity  of  rd’using 
words  for  ideas  is  not  likely  to  leave  us,  for  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  tp  come.  It  is  part  of  this  system  to  employ  the  most  ob¬ 
solete  terms  for  expressing  the  plainest  ideas  ;  thus,  it  he  has  oc¬ 
casion  to  talk  of  censure,  he  must  call  it  Ostracism,  or  of  the 
junction  of  one  object  to  another,  he  use's  some  of  the  tenses  in 
the  old  verb  to  mortise.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  he  is 
uniformly  unhappy  in  his  attempts  at  the  antique.  Once  and 
again,  he  has  been  charged  with  ignorance  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  and,  we  believe,  the  charge  is  as  easily  substantiated  as 
it  has  been  frequently  preferred.  It  follows  almost  of  course 
that  he  should  mismanage  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  extraction. 
In  the  instance  before  us  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  whether  by  Ostracism  he  means  censure  or 
jealousy ;  though  it  is  pretty  plain  that  the  original  word  can 
by  no  possible  torture  of  its  etymology,  afibrd  the  latter  inter¬ 
pretation.  ' 

Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  w'orm  out  the  meaning  of  his  an¬ 
tiquated  expressions, it  is  always  easy  to  discover  for  w  hat  purpose 
they  have  been  used.  By  employing  unusual  words,  for  which  we 
have  been  told  he  is  chiefly  indebt»?d  to  the  columns  of  Johnson, 
he  acquires  the  air  and  seeming  of  a  man  much  addicted  to  the 
black  letter.  And  yet,  we  are  confldent,  that  if  he  were  at  this 
moment  to  make  oath,  to  all  the  tomes  of  old  English  literature 
which  he  has  perused,  the  list  w’ould  not  greatly  enlarge  his  af- 
fldavit  In  politics,  it  is  very  plain  that  his  reading  has  been 
confl^d  to  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Burke  and  the  pages  of  flie 
Examiner.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  he  has  himself  to  thank 
for  our  error.  If  his  reading  has  been  little,  we  shall  have  oc- 
ca.sion  to  shew  that  his  thinking  has  been  less. 

We  have  said  that  his  manner  is  a  vile  imitation  of  the  vices 
of  Cobbett.  The  remark  is  not  applicable  to  Hazlitt  alone  ;  the 
whole  fraternity  of  which  Cobliett  is  the  head,  are  not  only  be¬ 
lievers  in  his  creed,  but  humble  copyists  of  his  rhodomontade. 
Take  any  cliapter  of  Hunt,  for  instance,  and  the  slightest  per- 
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usal  will  be  perfectly  convincing.  The  imitation  consists  less 
in  the  choice  of  the  same  words,  than  in  the  adoption  of  the  same 
manner  and  the  same  kind  of  figures.  We  shall  say  little  of  the 
wisdom  which  could  propose  the  writings  of  that  personage  for 
a  model  in  literature,  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  folly  which, 
instead  of  following,  strangely  caricatures  it.  In  every  respect 
Cobbet  has  the  advantage  o\’er  his  humble  admirers ;  in  origi¬ 
nality  of  mind,  in  clearness  of  thinking,  and  in  perspicuity  of 
diction,  he  stands  immeasureably  before  them.  Because  Cobbett 
was  plain,  Hazlitt  must  be  vulgar,  nay,  so  foul-moutlied,  that  we 
should  tremble  to  see  the  eye  of  a  modest  female  directed  to  his 
polluted  pages.  Because  Cobbett,  scarcely  knowing,  frequently 
violated  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  Hazlitt  chooses  to  neglect  the  most 
qbvious  dictates  of  decency.  Cobbett  generally  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  illiterate ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should 
talk  in  a  manner  level  to  their  acquirements.  Hazlitt,  on  the 
contrary,  bespeaks  the  notice  of  the  high-bom  and  the  learned, 
but  forgets  that  homely  figures  and  disgusting  allusions  are  not 
the  most  likely  means  of  securing  their  attention,  far  less  their 
approbation.  We  might  illustrate  this  position  at  great  length, 
for  the  volume  before  us  absolutely  teems  with  befitting  exani.- 
ples  ;  we  shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  a  single  in¬ 
stance  or  two. 

He  is  describing  the  character  of  a  Tory : 

“  He  (the  Tory)  is  not  for  empty  speculations,  but  for  full  pockets.  He  is  for 
having  plenty  of  bwf  and  pudding ;  a  good  coat  to  his  back ;  a  good  house  for  hit 
head ;  and  for  cutting  a  respectable  figure  in  the  world.  He  is  Epicuri  de  grege  por- 
cut,  not  a  man  but  a  beast.  He  Is  styed  in  his  prejudices ;  he  w^ows  in  the  mire  of 
his  senses ;  he  cannot  get  beyond  the  trough  of  his  sordid  appetites,  whether  it  is  of 
gold  or  of  wood.  He  tramples  on  the  plea  of  humanity,  and  lives  like  a  caterpillar  on 
the  decay  of  public  good.  Beast  as  he  is,”  &c. 

How  much  easier  is  it  to  smell  out  a  job,  than  to  hit  upon  a  scheme  for  the  good 
of  mankind.” 

“  The  plague-spot  has  not  tainted  me  quite ;  I  am  not  leprous  all  over.  The  lie 
of  legitimacy  does  not  fix  its  mortal  sting  in  my  inmost  soul,  nor,  like  an  ugly  spider, 
entangle  me  in  its  slimy  folds ;  but  is  kept  from  me,  and  broods  on  its  own  poi¬ 
son.” 

£till,  to  the  same  tune,  • 

**  It  overlays  that  vast  continent  like  an  ugly  incubtn,  sucking  the  blood  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  bread)  of  man's  life.  That  detestable  doctrine,  which  in  England  first  totter¬ 
ed,  and  fell  headless  to  the  groimd  with  the  martyred  Charles ;  which  we  kicked  out 
with  his  son  James,  and  kicked  twice  back  with  two  Pretenders,”  &c. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  it  was  a  doctrine 
to  which  the  kicking  was  applied  ! — Of  this  same  legitimacy  it  is 
further  affirmed, 

**  That  it  was  borne  into  France  on  English  shoulders,  and  thrust  down  their 
throats  with  English  bayonets.” 
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To  multiply  instances  would  be  easy,  but  painful  and  need¬ 
less.  Truly  the  man  who  can  write  after  this  fashion,  has  well 
weighed  his  powers,  when  he  sets  himself  up  for  a  critic  on 
English  poetry  !  The  reply  will  not  avail"  him,  that,  to  be  a 
good  judge,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  skilful  workman.  The 
errors  of  which  we  complain  imply  not  a  perversion,  but  an  ab¬ 
solute  want  of  the  requisite  faculties. 

There  is  one  redeeming  virtue,  however,  in  his  style,  which  it 
would  be  unjust  to  overlook.  Candour  requires,  not  only  that 
we  should  acknowledge  an.  excellence  when  it  occurs,  but  that 
we  should  be  magnanimous  enough  to  award  it  the  proper  meed 
of  applause.  We  allude,  then,  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  Mr. 
Hazlitt  manages  to  be  -utterly  unintelligible  whenever  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  not  quite  fair.  We  should  not  won¬ 
der  if  he  acquired  this  piece  of  dexterity  from  his  dear  friends 
the  conquered  of  Waterloo.  Mr.  Scott  relates  of  the  French 
soldiers,  that  when  parties  of  them  fell  in  with  their  victors  fi'om 
the  Ourals,  they  treated  them  with  great  civility,  accompa¬ 
nying  their  gestures,  however,  with  the  most  opprobrious  lan¬ 
guage  j  conscious  that  there  was  no  danger  so  long  as  they  were 
not  understood. 

Prom  the  context,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  IMr.  Hazlitt 
means  to  be  very  sore  on  the  Opposition  in  what  follows :  biit 
it  will  be  difficult  to  gather  his  meaning  from  the  passage  it¬ 
self  : 

“  They  have  pressed  so  long  against  the  Ministry  without  effect,  that  being  the  »)ft. 
er  subiitance,  .ind  made  of  more  yielding  materials,  they  have  been  moulded  into  tlieir 
image  and  upcrtcrijiiioa,  spelt  backwards ;  or  they  differ  as  concave  and  convex ;  or 
they  go  together  like  substantive  and  adjective  ;  or,  like  man  and  wife,  *  they  two  have 
become  one  flesh.’  A  Tory  is  the  indi.spensible  prop  of  the  doubtful  sense  o^self-int- 
portance,  and  peevish  irritation  of  negative  success,  which  mark  the  life  of  a  Whig 
leader,  or  uudcrling.” 

On  another  occasion  he  is  taking  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
task,  and  reads  him  the  following  very  edifying  lecture : 

l.et  no  country  go  about  to  enslave  another  with  impunity ;  for  out  of  the  very 
dregs  of  rottenness  and  debasement  will  arise  a  low  creeping  fog  of  servility,  a  stench 
of  corruption  to  choak  the  life  of  liberty  wherever  it  comes,  a  race  of  fortune  hunting, 
dastard,  busy,  hungry,  heartless  slaves,  and  blood-suckers,  eager  to  fawn  upon  power 
aiid  trample  upon  weidtness,  with  no  other  pretensions  tlian  want  of  principle,  and  a  ' 
hatred  of  those  who  possess  what  they  want.  Ireland  has  given  us  Castleieagh,  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Uurke.”  • 

The  style  of  Hazlitt  is  a  fruitful  subject  for  reflection.  The 
student  may  discover  in  it  the  danger  of  servile  copying, 
and  the  still  greater  danger  of  senseless  affectation.  Unques¬ 
tionably  he  is  possessed  of  powers,^  which,  under  better  culture, 
and  with  fairer  views,  might  have  raised  him  to  a  respectable 
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rank  in  public  estimation.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  shall 
be  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  individual  of  common  parts 
and  education,  within  the  four  corners  of  the  land,  that  does  not 
heartily  loathe  his  puling  fooleries.  We  think  it  plain  that  the 
errors  of  his  style  nave  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  obscurity 
of  his  ideas.  It  has  been  long  known  that  clear  thinking  is 
indispensibic  to  good  writing ;  lilr.  Hazlitt  is  a  proof,  that  the 
converse  of  the  proposition,  holds  equally  true.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  may  here  learn  the  elfect  of  words  on  the  minds  of  the 
mass ;  the  fact  would  never  be  credible  but  for  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence,  that  sound  without  sense,  has  often  tenfold  the 
influence  of  sense  without  sound.  Yet  the  public  is  not  very 
blameable  after  all ;  if  it  listens  with  too  much  willingness  to 
these  idle  declmmcrs  as  they  bellow  forth  their  verbiage,  it 
yet  takes  most  ample  vengeance  on  them  by  its  subsequent 
neglect.  _  Full  many  Hazlitts  have  strutted  their  idle  hour, 
and  thought  themselves  big  l)ecause  they  were  bruited  about, 
but  their  fate  has  Ix'cn  certain ;  not  one  of  those  who  have 
earned  the  same  inglorious  renown,  in  ages  past,  (and  their 
number  is  more  than  can  be  told,)  has  sui^  ived  the  clamour  of 
his  day ;  so  must  it  be  with  our  hero.  The  few,  or  the  many 
who  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  unriddling  his  jargon,  are 
not  the  public,  and  sure  it  is,  that  no  prmse  but  that  which  the 
public  bestows  can  ever  endure. 

In  turning  from  the  style  to  the  substance  of  these  essays,  we 
should  be  glad,  if,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Hazlitt,  we  could  change 
our  tone.  Unfortunately  the  same  vices  of  the  understanding, 
which  give  birth  to  so  many  errors  in  the  mere  writing,  are  here 
all  active  to  contract  and  distort  his  intellectual  vision.  With 
these  must  be  mentioned  the  lar  blacker,  and  the  far  less  venial 
faults  of  the  heart,  which  lend  their  cordial  co-operation  in  de¬ 
basing  the  book  before  us.  So  long  as  there  is  room  for  differ¬ 
ing  from  its  author  on  points  of  opinion,  so  long  may  we  regard 
him  with  indifference,  out  when  from  speculation  he  descends 
to  slander,  it  becomes  us  to  rise  from  listlessness  to  abhorrence. 
We  shall  certainly  not  attenspt  to  dog  him  through  all  his  mal¬ 
versations,  because  we  feel  that  this  would  be  to  give  greater 
publicity  to  his  scandal,  and  thereby  gratify  his  most  malevolent 
propensities. 

The  single  object  of  his  politics,  is  to  pull  down  every  esta¬ 
blishment  in  the  country ;  the  king,  the  lords,  the  commons,  the 
professions,  clerical  and  legal,  are  all  the  subject  of  his  splenetic 
attack.  To  each  of  these  classes  he  devotes  a  separate  chapter 
of  abuse.  In  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  prefiice,  he  confesses 
that  “  he  is  no  politician.”  To  be  sure  we  could  have  gatliered 
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this  information  for  ourselves,  and  have  therefore  no  reason  to' 
be  thankful  for  the  avowal ;  but  we'may  be  allowed  to  express 
our  surprise,  that  a  man  who  is  thus  conscious  of  his  ignorance, 
should  coolly  sit  down  to  write  or  collate  the  contents  of  a  book, 
the  ungle  object  of  which  is  politics  and  slander  !  After  such  a 
confession,  we  should  have  expected  some  degree  of  moderation 
in  the  conduct  of  his  argument,  instead  of  which  we  are  con> 
stantly  treated  with  the  most  arrogant  assertions,  delivered  in  a 
tone  scarcely  becoming  the  infallibility  of  the  Vatican.  We  shall 
not  pretend  to  reason  with  him  ;  his  statements  carry  falsehood 
on  their  front ;  his  own  arguments  are  themselves  their  most 
unanswerable  refutation.  We  have  said  that  he  sets  himself  in 
opposition  to  all  and  sundry,  the  establishments  of  the  country. 
Take  his  abuse  of  the  kingly  office  for  an  example. 

A  god  does  not  penetrate  into  the  hcartii  of  his  worshippers  with  surer  insight, 
than  a  king,  fond  of  the  attributes  of  awe  and  sovereignty,  detects  die  different  de> 
grees  of  hollow  adulation  in  those  around  him  Every  thing  relating  to  external  ap. 
pearance  and  deportment  is  scanned  with  die  utmost  nicety,  as  compromising  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  royal  presciice.  Involuntary  gestures  become  overt  acts ;  a  look  is  con¬ 
strued  into  high  treason  ;  an  inconsiderate  word  is  magnified  into  a  crime  against  the 
•tate.  To  surest  advice,  or  ofier  information  unasked,  is  to  arraign  the  infallibUity  of 
the  throne.  To  bint  a  difference  of  opinion  to  a  king  would  create  as  great  a  shock 
as  if  you  were  to  present  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  any  other  man  **  Never  touch  a 
king,”  was  the  answer  of  an  infirm  monarch  to  one  who  had  saved  him  from  a  falL 
When  a  gloss  of  wine  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  by  a  servant  in  livery, 
he  started  as  if  he  had  trod  upon  a  serpent.  Such  is  their  respect  for  themselves !  such 
is  their  contempt  for  human  nature  !  **  There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,”  that 
keeps  their  bodies  and  their  minds  sacred  within  die  magic  circle  of  a  name ;  and  it  it 
their  fear  lest  this  circle  should  be  violated  or  approached  without  suflic  ent  awe,  that 
makes  them  observe  and  remember  the  countenances  and  demeanour  of  others,  with 
such  infinite  circumspection  and  exactness.”  Again,  Blind  with  pr^-jadiceasamole, 
stung  with  truth  as  with  scorpions,  sore  all  over  with  wounded  pride  like  a  bile,  their 
minds  a  heap  of  morbid  proud  flesh  and  bloated  humours,  a  disease  and  gangrene  in 
the  state  instead  of  its  life’s  blood  and  vital  principle ;  foreign  despots  claim  mankind 
as  their  property,”  independendy  of  dieir  conduct  or  merits  **  and  there  is  one  Eng¬ 
lishman  found  base  enough  to  echo  the  foul  calumny  against  his  country  and  his  kind.” 

We  might  add  many  pages  in  the  same  strain,  and  on  the 
same  topic,  but  we  prefer  to  take  an  instance  or  two  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  character.  The  following  account  of  what  a  clergyman  miut 
necessarily  be,  is  sufficiently  instructive. 

“  The  priest  is  not  a  negative  character ;  he  is  something  positive  and  disagreeable. 
He  is  not  like  die  quaker,  distinguished  from  others  merely  by  singularity  of  dress  and 
manners,  but  is  distinguished  from  others  by  pretensions  to  superiority  over  them.  -Hia 
faults  arise  from  his  boasted  exemption  from  the  opposite  vices,  and  be  has  one  vice 
running  through  all  his  others,  hyjKiCTisy.  He  is  proud  with  an  affectation  of  humility  ; 
bigoted  from  a  pretended  seal  for  truth  ;  greedy  with  an  ostentation  of  entire  con* 
tempt  for  the  things  of  this  world  ;  professing  self-denial  and  always  thinking  of  self- 
gratification  :  censorious,  and  blind  to  his  own  faults  ;  intolerant,  unrelenting,  impatient 
of  opposition,  insolent  to  those  below,  and  cringing  to  those  above  him,  with  nothing 
but  Christian  meekness  and  brotherly  love  in  his  mouth.  He  thinks  more  of  exter¬ 
nal  apiiearances  than  of  internal  convictions.  He  is  tied  down  to  the  opinione  and 
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prgadices  of  the  world  in  every  way.  The  roodvei  of  the  heart  are  clogged  and  chack« 
ed  at  the  outset  by  the  fear  of  idle  censure ;  his  understanding  is  the  slave  of  establish* 
ed  creeds  and  formulas  of  faith.  He  can  neither  act,  feel,  nor  think  for  himself,  or 
from  genuine  impulse.  He  plays  a  part  through  life.  He  is  an  actor  upon  a  stage,  l^e 
public  ore  a  spy  upon  him,  and  he  wears  a  mask,  the  better  to  deceive  them.  If,  in 
this  sort  of  theatrical  assumption  of  character,  he  makes  one  false  step,  it  may  be  fatal 
to  him,  and  he  is  induced  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  unmanly  arts,  to  conceal  it,  if 
possible.  As  he  cannot  be  armed  at  all  points  against  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  be  tr^es 
refuge  in  self-delusion  and  mental  imposture ;  learns  to  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  his 
own  consdenoe,  and  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  public  by  dexterous  equivocatimu ; 
tails  as  near  tlie  wind  as  he  can  ;  shuffles  with  principle  ;  is  punctilious  in  matters  of 
form,  and  tries  to  reconcile  the  greatest  strictness  of  decorum  and  regularity  of  de> 
meanour,  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  his  osrn  interest  or  appetites. 

**  Parsons  are  not  drunkards,  because  it  is  a  vice  that  is  easily  detected  and  immedi¬ 
ately  offensive ;  but  they  are  great  eaters,  which  is  no  less  injurious  to  the  health  and  in¬ 
tellect.  They  indulge  in  all  the  sensuality  that  is  not  prohibited  in  the  decalogue ;  they 
monopolize  every  convenience  they  can  lay  lawful  hands  upon,  and  consular  ^emselves  , 
as  the  partictilar  favourites  of  heaven  and  the  rightful  inheritors  of  the  earth.  They  are 
on  a  short  allowance  of  sin,  and  are  only  the  more  eager  to  catch  at  all  the  stray  bits 
and  nice  morsels  they  can  meet.  They  are  always  consideriug  how  they  shall  indem¬ 
nify  themselves  in  smaller  things,  for  their  grudging  self-denial  in  greater  ones.  Satan 
lies  in  wait  for  them  in  a  pinch  of  smifT,  in  a  plate  of  buttered  toast,  or  the  kidney  end 
of  a  loin  of  veal.  They  leail  their  cooks  the  devil  of  a  life ;  their  dinner  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  event  of  the  day ;  they  say  a  long  grace  over  it,  partly  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of 
expectation,  and  to  keep  others  waiting.  'I'hey  are  appealed  to  as  the  most  competent 
judges,  as  arbiters  deliciarum  in  all  questions  of  the  palate ;  their  whole  thoughts  are 
taken  up  in  pampering  the  flesh  and  comforting  the  spirit  with  all  the  little  debasing 
luxuries  which  do  not  come  under  the  sentence  of  damnation,  or  breed  scandal  in  the 
parish. 

“  You  find  out  their  true  character  in  those  of  them  who  have  quitted  the  cloth, 
and  think  it  no  longer  neces-sary  to  practise  the  same  caution  or  disguise.  You  there 
find  the  dogmatism  of  the  divine  ingrafted  on  the  most  lax  speculations  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  freethinker,  and  the  most  romantic  professions  of  universal  benevolence  made  a 
cover  to  the  most  unfeeling  and  unblushing  spirit  of  selfishness.  The  mask  is  taken  oflT, 
but  the  character  was  the  same  under  a  more  jealous  attention  to  appearances.  With 
respect  to  one  vice,  from  which  the  clergy  are  bound  to  keep  themselves  clear,  St.  Paul 
has  observed,  that  “  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum."  Continents  (says  Hobbes,) 
have  more  of  what  they  contain  than  other  things."  The  clergy  are  men,  and  many 
of  them  wIk)  keep  a  sufficient  guard  over  their  conduct,  are  too  apt,  from  a  common 
law  of  our  nature,  to  let  their  thoughts  and  desires  wander  to  forbidden  ground.  This 
is  not  so  welL  It  is  not  so  well  to  be  always  thinking  of  the  peccadillos  they  cannot 
commit :  to  be  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  lilgypt,"  &c.  &£. 

This  may  be  excused,  liecause  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  author  is  in  joke ;  but  there  can  be  no  such  palliation  for  the 
following  foul  and  very  earnest  attack,  on  one  of  the  worthiest 
characters  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

“  This  same  shuffling  divine  is  the  same  Dr.  Paley,  who  afterwards  employed  the 
whole  of  his  life,  and  his  moderate  second  hand  abilities,  in  tampering  with  religion, 
morality  and  politics;  in  tiimniing  between  his  convenience  and  his  conscience ;  in 
crawling  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  trying  to  cajole  both.  His  celebrated  and 
popular  work  on  moral  philosophy,  is  celebrat^  and  popular  for  no  other  rcasoiv  tlom 
that  it  is  a  somewhat  ingenious  and  amusing  apology  for  existing  abuses  of  every  des¬ 
cription  by  Ahich  any  tiling  is  to  be  got." 

Why  the  venerable  Dean  should  have  incurred  tlie  displea¬ 
sure  of  our  doughty  reasoner,  may  seem  strange,  but  ought  not 
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to  astonish.  The  sin  of  estabhshing  the  evidence  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  on  the  surest  ba.sis ;  of  supporting  its  doctrine  by  his  preaching, 
and  illustrating  its  morality  by  his  life,  was  much  too  heinous  to 
be  forgiven  by  Hazlitt  or  the  disciples  of  his  school.  No  man 
could  expect  that  the  bosom  friend  of  that  tried  and  most  un¬ 
shaken  deist,  Mr.  Examiner  Hunt,  could  lend  his  praise  to  a 
conscientious  teacher  of  religion.  After  this  villainous  libel,  wc 
have  no  reason  to  wonder,  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  should  make  merry 
with  the  sacred  text,  in  imitation  of  another  bosom  friend  ; 

“  Strait  is  the  gate  (says  he,)  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  lead- 
eth  to  reform,  but  broaid  is  the  that  leadeth  to  corruption, 
and  multitudes  there  are  that  walk  therein.”  This  is  abun¬ 
dantly  wntty  and  well  calculated  for  the  sages  of  Ludgate  and 
Fleet  Street,  with  whom  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  engaged  in  the  goodly 
work  of  debasing  the  Bible  and  destroying  the  state.  Such  pas¬ 
sages  as  the  above  leave  no  room  for  doubting  his  sincerity, 
when  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  outlawry  of  Paine  was 
death  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  that  the  Bible  Societies 
are  low  mummery. 

The  regal  and  clerical  characters,  we  ha^’e  seen,  are  no  fa¬ 
vourites  with  Mr.  Hazlitt.  This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  system  ;  it  is  more  difHcult  to  discover  why  he  should  get  so 
much  out  of  temper  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Perhaps 
the  fact,  that  the  judges,  who  form  so  prominent  and  essential  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  are  chosen  from  their  number,  may  in 
part  account  for  his  antipathy. 

It  is  a  lawyer’s  business  to  confound  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  and  tlie  natural  consequence  is,  that  he  confounds  them  in  his  own.  He 
takes  his  opinion  of  right  and  wrong  from  his  brief;  his  soul  is  in  his  fee.  His  un¬ 
derstanding  is  upon  tlie  town,  (most  delicate  Kgure !)  and  at  the  service  of  any  cause  that 
is  paid  for  betbrehand.  He  is  not  a  hired  suborner  of  facU,  but  of  rea*0H$;  and  though 
he  would  not  violate  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  calls  it, 
by  swearing  that  black  is  white,  he  holds  himself  at  all  times  in  readiness,  and  bound 
in  duty  to  prove  it  sa  He  will  not  swear  to  an  untruth  to  get  himself  hanged,  but  he 
will  assert  it  roundly  by  the  hour  together  to  hang  other  persons,  however  innocent, — if 
he  finds  it  in  his  retainer.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  illiberal  of  any  profession,  or 
set  of  men  in  the  abstract.  But,  we  think  it  possible,  that  they  who  are  employed  to  ar- 
gtie  away  men’s  lives,  at  a  venture  in  a  court  of  justice,  may  be  tempted  to  write  them 
away  deliberately*  in  a  newspaper.  They  who  find  it  consistent  wi^  their  honour  to 
do  this,  under  the  sanction  of  a  court,  may  find  it  their  interest  to  do  the  same  thing  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  court.  A  lawyer  is  a  sophist  by  profession,  that  is,  a  person 
who  barters  his  opinion,  and  speaks  what  he  knows  to  be  false  in  defence  of  wrong, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  right.  Not  only  the  confirmed  habit  of  looking  at  any  side  of 
the  question,  with  a  view  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  from  a  motive 
always  foreign  to  the  question  itself,  must  make  truth  and  falsehood  sit  loose  upon  him, 
and  lead  him  *  to  look  on  both  indiffeiently,*  as  his  convenience  prompts;  but  the  quib¬ 
bles  and  quillets  of  the  law,  give  a  handle  to  all  that  is  petty  and  perverse  in  his  uu- 
derstanding,  and  enable  him  to  tamper  with  his  principles  with  impunity.  Thus  the 
intricacy  and  verbal  distinctions  of  the  profession  promote  the  practical  duplicity  of  its 
professors,  and  folly  and  knavery  become  joint  securities  for  one  another.  The  brat  of  a 
lawyer’s  mind  is  to  pervert  his  talents,  if  he  has  any,  and  to  keep  down  his  feelings,  if 
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tbej  are  at  all  in  bit  way.  He  livca  by  forging  and  uttering  counterfciti.  He  uyt  not 
what  be  believe*  to  be  true,  but  any  thing  that  hy  any  trick  or  ale  ght  lie  can  make  other* 
believe :  and  the  more  petty,  artificial,  and  far-fetdied  the  contrivance,  the  more  low, 
centcmptible,  and  deapcrate  the  khifi,  the  more  ie  he  admired  and  cried  up  in  hu  pro. 
fe**ion.  A  perfect  lawyer  U  one  wbo*e  understanding  always  keep*  pace  with  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  woids  to  kee-t  pace  with  ideas;  who  by  natural  conforatation  of  mind  cannot 
get  beyond  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  any  thing ;  who  by  a  happy  infirmity  of  soul, 
is  sure  never  to  lose  the  form  in  grasping  at  the  substance.  Such  a  one  is  sure  to 
arrive  at  the  head  of  his  profession." 

Such  a  one,  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  wan  the  late  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Romilly ;  and  such  a  one  is  the  present  Lord  Eldon.  A 
finer  specimen  of  the  rcductio  ad  absurdum  was  never  before  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  logician. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss,  whether  to  feel  merry  or  serious  with 
his  political  principles.  We  owe  them  a  double  portion  of  our 
laughter,  not  only  because  they  are  wilder  than  the  wildest  in 
the  chapter  of  radical  ity,  but  because  they  are  ten  times  more 
inconsistent.  Lord  Erskine  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  are 
to  the  full  as  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Mr.  Ha/litt,  as  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr.  Canning.  This  is  well  enough,  because  it  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  latest  and  most  improved  version  of 
the  radical  creed ;  but  how  he  comes  to  fall  out  with  the  system 
itself,  being  withal  the  staunchest  disciple  imaginable,  is  really 
too  deep  for  our  divination.  Positively,  we  are  in  good  sooth, 
«  and  in  sad  and  sober  earnest,’''  when  we  assure  our  readers, 
that  by  far  the  most  laboured  exposition  of  radical  madness, 
which  ^as  yet  fallen  in  our  way,  is  the  production  of  this  very 
Mr.  Hazlitt.  We  shall  not  call  it  the  best,  for  it  is  extremely 
ill  written  ;  but  there  is  some  likelihood  of  its  being  the  truest, 
as  it  proceeds  from  one  who  has  not  only  w  itnessed,  but  actually 
experienced  the  malady  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  simple  wan¬ 
dering,  up  to  the  incurable  mania.  A  madman,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  the  most  authentic  recorder  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  his 
disease ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  w'e  think  there  is  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  for  lielieving,  that  the  account  was  written  during 
a  lucid  interval.  We  ground  our  opinion  on  the  fact,  that  the 
passage  we  are  about  to  exhii|»it,  stands  perfectly  isolated  from 
all  the  rest,  and  is  in  truth  contradicted  by  every  sentence,  which 
precedes  and  follows.  Either,  then,  the  pretext  and  subtext 
were  written  in  a  season  of  lucidity,  and  this  memorable  passage 
in  a  darker  hour ;  or  the  reverse  of  the  proportion  must  hold. 
Now  as  we  deem  the  fact  of  his  general  lunacy,  to  be  altogether 
unquestionable,  the  latter  supposition  is  certainly  the  more  fea- 
rble  of  the  two.  Here  then  u  the  notable  confession. 

“  He  (the  Refonner,)  does  not  very  well  know  what  he  would  be  at.  idly.  If  he  did, 
he  docs  not  care  much  about  iu  3dty,  He  is  govemed  habitually  by  a  i^t  of  con- 
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tndictioa,  and  ii  aiwajt  wiie  bejond  what  ii  practicable.  He  is  a  bad  tool  to  work 
with :  a  part  aS  a  machine  that  never  fits  its  pl^.  He  cannot  be  trained  to  discipline, 
for  he  fallows  his  own  idle  htmiours,  or  drilled  into  an  obedience  to  orders, 
for  the  first  principle  of  hit  mind  is  the  supremacy  of  conscience  and  the  independent 
right  of  private  judgment*  A  man  to  be  a  reformer  mutt  be  more  influenced  by  im¬ 
agination  and  reason,  than  by  received  opinions  or  sensible  impressions.  With  him 
ideas  bear  sway  over  things ;  the  possible  is  of  more  value  than  the  real ;  that  which 
is  not,  is  better  than  that  which  is.  He  is  by  the  supposition  a  speculative  (and  some¬ 
what  fantastical)  character,  but  there  is  no  end  of  possible  speculations,  of  imaginary 
guestions  and  nice  distinctions,  or  if  there  were,  he  would  not  willingly  come  to  it ;  he 
would  still  prefer  living  in  the  world  of  hit  own  ideas,  be  for  raising  some  new  objection, 
and  starting  some  new  chimera,  and  never  be  satisfied  with  any  plan  that  he  found  he 
could  realize.  Bring  him  to  a  fised  point,  and  his  occupation  would  be  gone.  A  reformer 
never  it— but  always  to  be  blest,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  airy  hopes  and  shifting 
schemes  of  ptogretsive  perfectibility.  l,«t  him  have  the  plaything  of  his  f  incy,  and 
he  will  spoil  it  like  the  child  that  makes  a  hole  in  its  drum.  Set  some  brilliant  illusion 
before  his  streaming  eyes,  and  he  will  lay  violent  hands  upon  it  like  little  wanton  boys 
that  play  with  air  bubbles.  Give  him  one  thing  and  he  asks  for  anotlicr ;  like  the  dog 
in  the  fable,  he  loses  the  substaiKC  for  the  shadow.  <  MTer  him  a  great  good,  and  lie 
will  not  stretch  out  his  hands  to  take  it,  unless  it  were  the  greatest  possible  good.’  '•  A 
patriot  of  this  stamp  is  really  indifferent  about  every  thing  but  what  he  cannot  have ; 
instead  of  making  bis  option  between  two  things,  a  good  or  an  evil  within  his  reach, 
our  ezquinte  Sir,  sets  up  a  third  thing  as  the  object  of  his  choice,  with  seme  impossible, 
condition  annexed  to  it.  To  dream,  to  talk,  to  write,  to  be  troublesome  and  meddle¬ 
some  about,  to  serve  him  for  a  topic  of  captious  discontent  or  vague  declamation,  ard 
which  if  he  saw  any  hopes  of  cordial  agreement  or  practical  co-operation  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  be  would  instantly  contrive  to  mar  and  split  it  into  a  thousand  fractions,  doubts 
and  scrufdes,  and  to  make  it  an  impossibility  for  any  thing  everto  be  done  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  whidi  is  merely  the  plaything  of  his  theoretical  imbecility  and  active  im- 
pertineuce.’? 

As  to  the  rant  about  tyranny,  and  tyrannical  leaders,  which 
is  another  component  in  this  strangely  assorted  mass,  we  have 
but  a  word  to  say.  The  man  who  complains  that  his  liberties 
are  bartered,  sold,  &c.  and  that  the  press  is  restricted,  and  yet 
in  the  same  breath  pronounces  of  the  government,  that  its  chief 
magistrate  is  a  man-milliner,  and  of  his  chief  ministers,  that  the 
one  is  a  demipuppet,  and  the  other  a  jackpudding,  and  all  this 
without  punishment,  or  even  the  fear.of  punishment,  plainly,  ex 
concessis  of  the  argument,  ref  utes  himself.  Would  the  use  of  such 
language  be  tolerated  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun,  even 
in  the  boasted  America,  that  land  of’  liberty  and  slaves,  of  demo¬ 
cracy  and  stripes  ?  No  indeed.  What  do  we  infer  from  this, 
but  that  this  country  is  freer  than  any  other,  and  that  the 
country,  which  is  the  freest  on  earth,  is  a  fiyrixori  free  "i  The 
reader  may  rest  assured  that  we  are  sensibly  alive  to  the  ridi¬ 
cule  which  all  must  experience  in  dealing  with  such,  a  person 
as  Mr.  Hazlitt.  Of  him  and  his  absurdity  we  scarcely  know 
how  to  get  rid  ;  but  we  believe  the  best  way  is  to  give  his  ar¬ 
guments  fair  play ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  we  have  drawn 
none  but  the  most  palpable  inferences,  so  plmn,  in  fact,  that  we 
fear  our  readers  will  think  our  pains  ill  bestowed. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  all  his  delineations  of  in- 
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dividual  character,  however  ingenious,  are  drawn  without  any 
regard  to  the  objects  they  pretend  to  describe.  Any  of  the  tirades 
against  Mr.  Southey,  may  be  applied,  w’ith  equal  propriety,  to 
Coleridge  or  Wordsworth,  or,  if  the  reader  chooses,  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  following  are  designed  for  full  lengths ; 
the  reader  will  doubtless  be  surprised,  not  with  the  resemblance 
to  each  other,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  se))arate  likenesses. 

**  He  (Coleridge  to  wit)  judges  of  men  ss  he  docs  of  things.  He  would  persuade 
you  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  money  scrivener,  Voltaire  dull,  Bonaparte  a  poor 
creature,  and  the  late  ^Ir.  Howard  a  misanthrope  ;  while  he  pays  a  willing  homage 
to  the  Illustrious  Obscure,  of  whom  he  always  canies  a  list  in  his  pocket.  His  cr^ 
is  formed,  not  from  a  distrust  and  disavowal  of  the  exploded  errors  of  other  systems, 
but  from  a  determined  rejection  of  their  acknowledged  excellencies.  It  is  a  transpo¬ 
sition  of  reason  and  common  sense.  He  adopts  all  the  vulnerable  points  of  belief  as 
the  triumphs  of  his  fastidious  philosophy,  and  holds  a  general  retainer  for  the  defence 
of  all  contradictions  in  terms  and  impossibilities  in  practice  He  is  at  cross  purposes 
with  himself  as  well  as  others,  and  discards  his  own  caprices  if  ever  he  suspe^  there 
u  the  least  ground  for  them.  Doubt  succeeds  to  doubt,  cloud  rolls  over  cloud,  one 
paradox  is  driven  out  by  another  still  greater,  in  endless  succession.  He  is  equally 
averse  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  the  paradoxes  of  the  learned,  or  the  habitual 
convictions  of  bis  own  mind.  He  moves  in  an  unaccountable  diagorud  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  sense  and  nonsense,  sophistry  and  common-{dace,  and  only  assents  to 
any  opinion,  when  he  knows  that  all  the  reasons  are  against  it.  A  matter  of  fact  is  ab¬ 
horrent  to  his  nature ;  the  very  air  of  truth  repels  hi^  He  is  only  saved  from  the 
extremes  of  absurdity,  by  combining  them  in  his  own  person.  Two  things  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  him ;  to  set  out  from  no  premises,  and  to  arrive  at  no  conclusion.  The 
consciousness  of  a  single  certainty  would  be  an  insupportable  weight  upon  bis  mind. 
He  slides  out  of  a  logical  deduction  by  the  help  of  metaphysics ;  and  if  the  labyrinths 
of  metaphysics  did  not  afford  him  *  ample  scope,  and  verge  enou^,*  he  would  resort 
to  necronumey  and  the  Cabbala.  He  only  tolerates  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  the 
sake  of  its  connection  with  the  dreams  of  judicial  astrology,  and  escapes  trom  the  /*rhi- 
cipia  of  Newton  to  the  jargon  of  Lily  and  Ashmole.  All  his  notions  are  fleeting  and 
unfixed,  like  what  is  feigned  of  the  first  forms  of  things,  flying  about  in  search  of  bo¬ 
dies  to  attach  themselves  to ;  but  Aw  ideas  seek  to  avoid  all  contact  with  solid  substance. 
Innumerable  evanescent  thoughts  darice  before  him,  and  dazzle  his  sight,  like  insects 
in  the  evening  sun.  Truth  is  to  him  a  ceaseless  round  of  contmdictions ;  he  lives  in 
the  belief  of  a  perpetual  lie,  and  in  affecting  to  think  what  he  pretends  to  say.  His 
mind  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  reflux-  He  is  like  the  sea-horse  in  the  ocean  ; 
he  is  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  the  wandering  Jew.— The  reason  of  all  tliu  is,  that 
Mr.  (Coleridge  has  great  powers  of  thought  and  fancy,  without  will  or  sense.  He  is 
without  a  strong  feding  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  out  of  himself ;  and  be  has  nei¬ 
ther  purposes  nor  passions  of  his  own  to  make  him  wish  it  to  be.  All  that  he  does  or 
thinlu  is  involuntary ;  even  his  perversity  and  self-will  are  so.  They  are  nothing  but 
a  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  slightest  motives.  Everlasting  inconsequentiality  marks 
all  that  he  attempts.” 

“  He  (Wordsworth)  sees  nothing  but  himself  and  the  universe.  He  hates  all  great¬ 
ness,  and  all  pretensions  to  it,  but  his  own.  His  egotism  is,  in  this  respect,  a  mad¬ 
ness  ;  for  he  scorns  even  the  admiration  of  himself,  thinking  it  presumption  in  any  one 
to  suppose  that  he  has  taste  or  sense  enough  to  understand  him.  He  hates  all  science 
and  all  art.  He  hates  chemistry ;  he  hates  conchology ;  he  hates  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
he  hates  logic ;  he  bates  metaphysics,  which  he  says  are  unintelligible,  and  yet  he 
would  be  thought  to  understand  them ;  he  hates  prose ;  he  hates  all  poetry  but  his 
own  ;  he  hates  Shakespeare,  or  what  he  calls  *  those  interlocutions  between  Lucius  and 
Caius,'  because  he  would  have  all  the  talk  to  himself ;  and  considers  the  movements 
of  passion  in  Lear,  Othello,  or  Macbeth,  as  impertinent,  compared  with  the  moods  of 
his  own  mind ;  he  thinks  every  thing  good  is  contaiacd  in  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads or 
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if  it  is  not  contained  there,  it  is  good  for  nothing ;  he  hates  music,  dancing,  and  paint* 
ing ;  he  hates  Kubens ;  he  hates  llembrandt ;  he  hates  Uaphacl ;  he  hates  Titian ; 
he  hates  V'andyke  ;  he  hates  the  antique ;  he  hates  the  Apollo  Kelvklerc  t  he  hates 
the  Venus  de  ^Icdicis ;  he  hates  all  that  others  love  and  admire  but  himself.  He  is 
gbd  that  Bonaparte  is  sent  to  St  Helena,  and  that  the  Ixiuvre  is  dispersed,  for  the 
tame  reason, — to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  any  thing  greater,  or  thought  greater  than  him* 
self-  The  Bourbons,  and  their  processions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  give  no  dbturhance  to 
his  vanity,  and  he  therefore  gives  them  none.” 

**  Kvery  seiitiinent  or  feeling  that  he  (Southey)  has,  is  nothing  but  the  effervescence 
of  incorrigible  overweening  self-4>pinion.  He  not  only  thinks  whatever  opinion  he  may 
hold  for  the  time  is  infallible,  but  that  no  other  is  even  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  none  but 
knaves  and  fools  can  differ  with  him.  '  'llie  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  is  his.* 
If  any  one  is  so  tmfortunate  as  to  hold  the  same  opinions  that  he  himself  formerly  did, 
this  but  aggravates  the  offence,  by  irritating  the  jealousy  of  his  self-love,  and  he  vents 
upon  them  a  double  portion  of  his  spleen.  Such  is  the  constitution^  slenderness  of  his 
u^erstanding,  its  *  glassy  essence,’  that  the  slightest  collision  of  sentiment  gives  an  ir¬ 
recoverable  shock  to  him.  He  regards  a  Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian,  a  Deist  or  an  Athe¬ 
ist,  with  equal  repugnance,  and  makes  no  difference  between  the  Pope,  the  Turk,  and  the 
DeviL  He  thinks  a  rival  poet  a  bad  man,  and  would  suspect  the  principles,  moral,  poli- 
deal,  and  religious,  of  any  one  who  did  not  spell  the  word  laureate  with  an  c  at  the  end  of 
it  If  Mr.  Southey  were  a  bigot,  it  would  be  well;  but  he  has  only  the  intolerance 
of  bigotry.  His  violence  is  not  the  effect  of  attachment  to  any  prir-iples,  prejudices, 
or  paradoxes  of  his  own,  but  of  antipathy  to  those  of  others.  It  is  an  impatience  of 
contradiction,  an  unwillingness  to  shgre  his  opinions  with  others,  a  captious  monopoly 
of  wisdom,  candour,  and  common  sense.  He  is  not  an  enthusiast  in  religon,  but  he  is 
an  enemy  to  philosophers ;  he  does  not  respect  old  establishments,  but  he  hates  new 
ones  (such  as  tlie  Bible  Societies  and  Sunday  Schools,  we  suspect)  He  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  regicides,  but  he  is  inexorable  against  usurpers.  He  will  tell  you  that  the 
*  re-risen  cause  of  evil*  in  France  yielded  to  the  *  Ked  Cross  and  Britain’s  arm  of  mi^t  ;* 
and  shortly  after,  he  denounces  the  Ucd  Cross  as  the  scarlet  whore  of  Babylon,  and 
warns  Britain  against  her  eternal  malice  and  poisoned  cup ;  he  calls  on  the  Princess 
Charlotte  in  the  name  of  the  souls  of  ten  thousand  little  children,  who  are  without 
knowletige  in  thu  age  of  light — ‘  Save  or  we  perish ;’  and  yet,  sooner  than  they 
should  be  saved  by  Joseph  Fox,  or  Joseph  I.ancaster,  he  would  sec  them  damned ;  he 
would  go  himself  into  F.gypt,  and  pull  down  **  the  barbarous  kings”  of  the  cast ;  and 
yet,  his  having  gone  there  on  this  very  errand,  is  not  among  the  least  of  Bonaparte’s 
crimes ;  he  would  **  abate  the  malice”  of  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition ;  and  yet  he  can¬ 
not  contain  the  feelings  of  his  satisfaction,  at  the  fall  of  the  only  person  wlra  had  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  do  this.  Mr.  Southey  bt^an  with  a  decent  hatred  of  kings 
and  priests,  but  it  yielded  to  his  greater  hatred  of  the  man  who  trampled  them  in  the 
dust.  He  does  not  feel  much  affection  to  those  who  are  bom  to  thrones ;  but  that  any 
one  should  gain  a  crown,  as  he  has  gained  the  laureate-wreath,  by  superior  merit 
alone,  was  the  unpardonable  sin  against  Mr.  Southey’s  levelling  muse !” 

Wc  close  this  volume  with  feelings  of  unrelieved  disgust  It 
is  to  us,  as  we  hoiK*  it  is  to  all  others,  matter  of  sincere  regret, 
that  Mr.  Hazlitt  should  be  guilty  of  prostituting  his  powers  to 
such  ignoble  ends ;  and  it  is  grieving  to  think,  that  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  amendment,  at  least  where  party  spirit  and  politi¬ 
cal  prejudice  are  likely  to  have  any  range. 
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a  Serie*  of  Letters^  descriptive  of  Manners^  Scenery^  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  By  W.  H.  Williams,  Esq.  with  Engravings  from 
Original  Draw  ings.  In  tw'o  Volumes.  Pp.  886.  8vo.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Constable  &  Co.  1820. 

Mr  Williams’  reputation  as  an  artist  could  not  fail  to  secure 
him  a  flattering  reception  as  an  au*hor.  For  the  interest  which, 
in  this  his  native  city,  his  enterprising  expedition  excited,  we 
should  have  held  that  he  made  a  fair  return,  had  he  brought  with 
him  a  well-stocked  portfolio  alone ;  and  we  should  certainly  not 
have  felt  entitled  to  call  him  to  account  for  the  state  of  his  com- 
mon-place  btxik.  He  has,  however,  come  home  doubly  provided ; 
for  while  it  is  consistent  with  our  knowledge  that  he  has  accom¬ 
plished,  as  the  memoranda  of  future  pictures,  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  sketches  of  many  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  in  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world,  he  has.  as  a  writer,  told  the  tale  of  glory 
and  sadness,  to  which  those  regions  bear  witness,  with  a  spirit 
and  feeling  in  every  wav  worthy  of  the  high  theme.  Travellers, 
after  taking  leave^  experience  tne  pretty  uniform  fortune  of  lie- 
in^  forgotten  till  they  reappear;  but  our  author  and  his  accom¬ 
plished  friend-— of  whom  we  may  not  say  more  than  that  he  gave 
up  a  scat  in  Parliament  for  this  expedition — were  kept  in  view 
during  all  their  wayfarings,  as  well  as  welcomed  on  their  return, 
as  the  Ixjarers  of  rich  gifts  to  their  countrymen. 

It  appears  that,  saving  some  contributions,  chiefly  statistical 
and  mineralogical,  from  his  friend,  the  duty  of  writing  as  well  as 
drawing  has  devolved  upon  Mr.  Williams.  The  most  valuable 
parts  of  his  work,  and  necessarily  the  best  executed,  are  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fine  arts  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  countries  visited; 
and  his  description  of  the  scenes  and  the  sc’enery,  the  splendours 
and  the  ruins,  of  those  “  lands  of  extremes.”  In  this  his  own 
department  we  arc  disposed  to  try  him  as  an  author;  scarce¬ 
ly  deeming  it  fair,  to  measure  what  he  has  said,  and  agreeably 
said,  on  morals,  politics,  antiquities,  and  living  manners,  by  the 
same  standard  which  we  apply,  to  the  works  of  preceding  travel¬ 
lers,  whose  sole  objects  these  were,  and  who,  in  failing  in  them, 
had  failed  in  every  thing. 

There  are  landscape  jiainters — so  called  for  distinction's  sake 
merely— upon  whom  all  that  our  author  saw  and  felt  would  have 
been  utterly  thrown  away.  Tho^  are  they  who  do  jxirtraits  of 
given  natural  scenes,  and  are  amply  rewarded  if  the  likeness  be 
recognised.  Turners,  Calcotts,  Thomsons,  the  poets  of  visible 
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nature,  are  rare ;  the  painters  who  give  to  their  landscapes  sen¬ 
timent  and  language ;  who,  while  they  present  inanimate  object* 
to  the  eye,  are  yet  working  on  the  associations  and  the  feelings. 
To  this  superior  class  our  author  belongs.  It  is  long  since  he 
shewed,  that  he  has  that  within  him  which  sees  no  charm  in 
«  image”  without  “  sentiment  and  thought  which  holds  every 
touch  of  his  pencil  balked  of  its  end,  that  does  not  rouse  a  re¬ 
collection,  or  excite  an  emotion ;  which  feels,  that  to  inanimate 
scenery  may  be  imparted  a  soul  which  will  give  it  eloquence, 
and  that  to  copy,  however  faithfully,  the  mere  outline  and 
colouring  of  external  nature,  without  a  single  sentiment  to 
give  it  life,  is  to  pourtray  matter  without  mind — to  address  the 
eye  without*  awaking  the  imagination,  or  touching  the  heart, 
lew  think  of  rating  aright  the  power  of  laudscape  painting; 
although  we  have  heai^  many  say,  that,  without  being  able 
to  tell  why,  they  experience  in  viewing  the  pictures  of  Claude 
Lorraine  a  mental  delight,  from  some  source  besides  their  gol¬ 
den  glow  and  exquisite  softness.  Mr.  Williams  had  made  a 
comparatively  limited  progress  in  this  field  of  sentiment  before 
his  travels.  He  was  well  aware  of  how'  much  more  it  was  capa¬ 
ble;  especially  how  much  its  range  might  be  increased  by  the  al¬ 
liance  of  moral  feeling ;  and  in  those  countries  which,  to  the 
richest  hues  and  draperies  of  nature,  superadd  the  marks  erf" 
man,  the  monuments  of  human  grandeur  and  decay  in  their 
extremes ;  where  every  scene  is  eloquent,  every  mountain  and 
plain,  column  and  tower,  speak  to  a  degenerate  race  of  gods  and 
heroes,  he  expected  to  find,  and  he  has  found  and  well  seh-ct- 
ed, — as  several  pictures,  which  he  has  already  finished  most  satis¬ 
factorily  demonstrate, — the  most  instructive  and  impressive  sub¬ 
jects  for  his  enchanting  art. 

Much  absolute  novelty  was  not  to  bo  expccte<l  for  the  pencil  in 
Italy.  The  historical  landscape  painter,  s<»  we  may  call  him,  has 
there  a  fearful  rival  in  Claude  Lorraine ;  for  who  shall  shed  sun 
and  moon  on  canvas,  with  a  fervid  glow,  with  a  silver  cleames* 
like  his !  or,  who  may  hope  to  share  with  him  in  the  luxu¬ 
riant  empire  of  Italy's  sky  and  atmosphere  !  Yet  were  all  this 
nothing  without  the  nameless  charm  with  which  some  ruined 
aqueduct,  arch,  or  temple,  telling  the  tale  of  the  glory  and  de¬ 
cline  of  Rome,  invests  nis  scene:  or  the  life  and  splendour  which 
some  actual  m.ovenient  of  men,  some  spectacle  of  royal  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  magnificence,  gives  to  his  conceptions. 

But  in  Greece — “  living  Greece  no  more’* — Mr.  Williams 
found  almost  an  untrodden  path  to  renown.  There  is  a  theme 
of  more  thrilling  sublimity,  and  still  deeper  pathos.  Every  va¬ 
riety  of  mere  laudscape  grandeur  and  beauty  exists  iti  the 
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mounUiiiiH  mid  valleys  uf  Grm'c.  i^arnassus  alone,  as  a  na¬ 
tural  scene,  is  not  hurimssid  in  tlie  world.  lJut  ParnuKHUK, 
enriclutl  with  the  inoulderiii;{  remains  of  Delphi,  asHiiines  u 
higher  tone  of  seiitinient.  Parnassus,  with  its  (!astaliun  hnsik, 
and  all  its  jMH’try — the  region  of  inspiration,  the  mystic  throne 
of  su|)erstition — towering  alsive  the  cl.'issic  plains  of  closcic 
If  recce — Marathon,  Jicuctra,  PLaUea — ami  hsiking  down  on 
the  mouldering  shal'ts  and  capitals  of  TIicIk's  and  ('orinth,  and 
all  that  makes  the  heart  proud  and  sud  in  once-glorious  Athens ! 
No  visitor  of  tliesi*  deeply  touching  scenes  could  have  lK‘en  1k-U 
ter  fitted  to  imbihe  their  path(‘tic  lessons,  to  inhale  the  spirit  of 
the])lnce,  to  sympathise  in  its  mournful  tale,  and,  with  his  jiencil, 
tell  it  “  as  it  was  told  to  him.”  We  can  vouch  J'or  Ins  suc¬ 
cess;  for  we  cannot,  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Williams,  Hi‘|)arate  the 
artist  from  the  author :  and  in  iK-rfect  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of*  his  testimony,  we  ex|H‘rienceif,  on  raving  his  (ireciun  pictures, 
an  increast!  of  melancholy  from  the  very  gaiety  of  the  tints  in 
which  his  scenes  of  lieautiful  di'solation  are  arrayed — a  splendour 
which  iK'urs  witness,  that  nature  in  those  enchanting  regions  is 
still  the  same,  while  man  alone  has  disap|K'ared. 

Our  author  had  yet  anotlier  im|N)rtant  task  liefore  him,  for 
which  he  was  not  less  fitted  ;  namely,  to  compare  the  pro- 
gr(‘ss  of  the  fine  arts  in  Hritain  with  their  state  in  that  country 
which  has  long  been  the  em|M)riuni  of  the  plastic  wealth  of  the 
world ;  and,  as  connected  with  that  imiuiry,  to  examine,  with 
critical  aecurucy,  in  this  age  of  light  amt  enterprise,  those  works 
which,  for  tlirtv  centuries,  have  Iks'II  approached  with  su|H‘rsti. 
tioiis  awe  alone.  lie  has  done  Isrth  duties  well  and  truly,  skil¬ 
fully  and  candidly ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  Isild  note  of  encou¬ 
ragement  which  he  has  sounded  to  his  countrymen,  that  the 
highest  |K‘rfivtions  of  the  greatest  masters  are  attainable,  and 
have  Ihvii  well  nigh  attained  by  Hritish  artists,  and  by  them 
alone.  Is  our  joy  a  right  feeling  r*  Is  it  that  we  hail  the  progress 
uf  knowledge  and  skill,  which,  in  rapid  succession,  are  break¬ 
ing  the  s]K'lls  of  prejudice,  and  unfettering  the  mind  of  man  ? 
or  is  it  a  secret  leaven  uf  that  ipirit,  less  crixlitable  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  is  merely  pleased  to  find,  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  so 
much  suqiassed  as  has  Ikvu  so  long  imagined?  Mr.  Williams's 
positive  cpialifications  for  such  an  embassy  are,  taste,  fivling,  and 
candour;  with  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  from  their  base  to  the 
pinnacle  of  their  fabric ;  and,  negatively,  he  is  altogether  free 
from  the  |)edantry,  conceit,  irritability,  and  im[K‘rtinence,  which 
render  most  small  artists,  and  some  great  ones,  the  most  re¬ 
markably  disiigrei'able  |H‘rsons  known  in  civilized  society. 

We  need  not  detain  our  reailers  at  Ostend,  Ghent,  Ilrui'sels, 
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Waterloo,  Aix  la  Cliapclle,  or  Geneva;  InaKmiich  a5  our  author 
only  Ix'ginH  to  Ik*  hiinfleli'  when  the  stu{Kn(lou.s  Alim  rouHc  all 
li'iH  cnthuHiaHni,  and  forec  fnjni  liim  the  confeiision,  that  he  never 
Miw  mountain  Hcenery  Ix'fore.  Milan  is  the  first  Italian  city  of 
note  visitetl  by  the  travellers ;  and  it  may  Ik  lKlicve<l  that  they 
are  not  long  in  finding  their  way  tr>  lK*onardo  da  Vinci's  cele¬ 
brated  “  I^ast  Sujiper.”  Our  readers  may  wish  to  hear  the  rc- 
|K>rt  of  a  v<*ry  comjKtent  judge  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
that  l«»st  chef  tTit’uvre : 

**  A*  we  could  afford  to  epend  only  a  «hort  time  in  thi<  interesting  place,  we  ha*, 
tened  to  ice  the  painting  of  Uie  I.ast  Supper,  by  l.conardo  da  Vinci,  on  the  wall  of 
wliat  wa*  formerly  the  llomitiicaii  Convent,  and  lately  a  barrack  for  loldim!  lliia 
picture  was  said  U>  be  the  greateit  work  of  that  celebrated  master.  l,eonardo,  find  of 
cx|)criment,  luul  made  use  of  some  improper  mixture  in  his  process,  which,  added  to 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  its  fate,  hastened  its  destruction.  It  is  trul/ distressing  to 
sec  its  sad  ctmdition;  the  whole  of  the  left  end  being  covered  with  grey  strins,  which 
involve  the  figure*  in  general  obscuiity.  'I'lie  head  of  ('hrist,  .St.  .ltdin,  and  the  two 
head*  near  our  .Saviour  on  the  right,  are  the  only  ones  entire,  .ludas  is  greatly  da* 
maged,  and  the  drapery  of  the  tliird  figure  is  quite  destroyed.  'Die  whole  is  covered 
with  dust ;  any  attempt  to  remove  which  andd  hardly  be  advisable,  the  blisters  on  the 
picture  are  so  numerous,  and  so  easily  displaced  by  the  slightest  touch.  Notwith. 
standing  its  being  partly  repainted  by  I’ietro  .Mazzi,  and  the  odier  disadvantages  under 
which  this  work  appears,  it  has  a  good  general  and  soft  effect,  not  unlike  the  print  by 
Morghen.  The  colouring  is  chaste  and  silvery,  and  the  finishing  uncomaiooly  careful 
and  delicate.** 

We  have  Hi'ldom  known  a  profes.sional  artist  discourse  of  ab. 
sent  pictures  in  so  popidar  a  manner  as  our  author;  not  only 
when  lie  dwells  on  their  moral  or  jMKtry,  whereby  they  apjKal 
to  the  feelings  ;  hut  even  when  he  descends  to  their  mechanism 
and  treats  of  technicalities.  I.,<idi  and  Piacen/a  are  visited.  In 
the  church  of  St.  .John  in  the  latter  city  arc  two  pictures  by 
living  and  rival  artists  in  Italy,  Cammuccitii  and  Laudi.  Now,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  and  ajfplaud  the  freedom  with 
which  the  author  s|Kaks  of  the  works  of  the  masters,  whose  namc.s 
have  more  served  to  stifle  than  inspire  ambition  for  ages,  we  aj)- 
prehend  that  we  cannot  iKtter  establish  for  him  a  character  for 
candour,  and  alx)vc,all  protect  him  from  the  suspicion  of  mere 
nationality  in  his  general  preference  of  his  countrymen,  than 
by  shewing  how  liberally  he  treats  two  Italian  artists  of , the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

"  ('amuccini's  picture  is  the  Pretenutiun  in  the  Temple,  and  I..andi’f  Chriat  Bear¬ 
ing  the  Cross :  both  are  extremely  good.  Taste,  drawing,  and  composition,  charac¬ 
terize  the  work  of  Camuccini ;  but,  for  want  of  glaziug,  hit  colouring  is  poor  and  va. 
pid ;  his  draperies,  too,  are  oct»aionally  somewhat  heavy,  and  his  figures  hard  and 
liney ;  the  whole,  however,  shews  an  elegant  mind  and  a  ready  pencil.  1  nndi  excels 
in  colouring  and  effect,  with  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  nature  and  expression  than 
Ilia  fivaL  Landi  would  be  preferred  in  England,  and  Camuccini  on  the  ContinenL** 
P.  54 

.  Of  the  pictures  of  Correggio  and  Parmigiano  in  the  church  of 
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St.  John  at  Parma,  Mr.  Williams  speaks  in  the  highest  terms; 
and  he  detects  some  plagiarisms,  m>m  these  very  pictures,  by 
some  more  modern  masters  of  very  high  name.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say. 

The  gellery  contains  many  paintings  of  great  merit,  but  none  of  the  highest  class. 
Ludovico  Caracci’s  pictures  of  the  Assumption  and  Death  of  the  Virgin  are  by  no 
means  pleasing.  They  are  certainly  too  heavy,  and  the  Virgin  is  by  much  too  short. 
These  pktures  are  badly  hung  :  paintings,  in  wliirli  the  figures  are  of  a  colossal  scale, 
ahould  never  be  placed  with  others,  in  which  they  are  less  than  the  size  of  nature ;  the 
<me  is  always  injurious  to  the  other.  'I'he  Virgin  and  ('hild,  with  Saint  ('atherine 
and  Saint  John,  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  is  an  exqui^itc  picture,  and  almost  without  a 
fault.  Annibal  Caracci's  Deposition  of  Christ  is  likewise  greatly  admired  ;  but  it  has 
a  defect,  and  a  very  great  one the  figure  is  looking  out  of  the  picture,  and  not  attend, 
ing  to  the  subject  This,  indeed,  is  often  the  rase  with  pictures  in  every  other  respect 
of  transcendent  merit,  and  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  studies  for  the  painting  being 
taken  from  living  models,  whose  eyes,  turned  towards  the  painter,  instep  of  assuming 
the  proper  direction,  are  inadvertently  represented  by  him,  according  to  their  actu^ 
^ipearance. 

**  Schidone  is  a  favourite  master  here.  To  my  eye,  his  execution  intrudes  upon 
his  subject,  his  shadows  are  much  too  black,  and  his  li^ts  too  strong,  without  middle 
tint  to  blend  them  with  each  other.  H  is  picture  of  die  l^t  Supper  has  both  taste 
and  repose.  Before  our  Saviour  is  placed  a  lamb  roasted  whole  ;  and  a  figure  is  seen 
sleeping  by  his  side.  But  these  extravagancies  excepted,  the  figures  are  full  of  cha. 
racter,  well  painted,  and  free  of  spots.  Guercino  has  a  little  of  Schidone’s  error 
hit  shadows  are  opaque  and  too  strong.  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio's  bold  op^i. 
tion  has  misled  many  masters  of  superior  uiind ;  even  (iutdo  has  imitated  him.  Fro. 
caccini  prodttces  more  effect  with  fewer  materials  than  almost  any  other  master ;  his 
gradations  of  brown  with  little  colour  are  very  pleating.  Simple  unity  o(  colour,  in¬ 
deed,  will  always  charm,  even  should  it  not  be  perfect;  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
eye  is  assailed  by  injudicious  force  and  spotty  nothings,  the  mind  revolts,  and  perhaps 
may  be  unjust  to  other  parts  deserving  praise. 

**  In  the  room  containing  the  prize  pictures  by  modem  artists,  we  saw  little  to  ad. 
mire,  except  the  mere  drawing  of  the  figures,  in  a  sort  of  cold  semi.accurate  style.  In 
colouring  they  are  gaudy  without  s^endour  or  richness,  and  the  whole  collection 
teems  as  if  painted  by  the  same  hand.  1  n  short,  they  have  no  originality.  The  an¬ 
cient  statues  seem  to  be  their  guide,  but  they  never  seize  the  spirit  of  thm,  nor  look 
into  the  source  from  which  all  thdr  perfection  is  derived.  Nature  is  held  as  nothing, 
or  unworthy  of  being  consulted ;  and,  consequently,  a  mawkish  insipidity  prevails  in 
all,  and  we  leave  the  collection  with  the  impression  that  the  artists  can  never  improve. 
In  portrait  painting  they  are  even  worse ;  1  refer  all  men  of  taste  to  the  picture  of 
Alaria  l»uisa,  painied  by  the  professor  of  the  academy,  U>  make  their  comparison  be¬ 
tween  that  and  British  art."— Fp.  59—61. 

By  Mtxlena  and  Bologna  the  author  anives  at  Florence;  and 
no  one  who  has  seen  that  enchanting  place  will  strike  a  discord 
to  his  strain  of  admiration.  He  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
benefiting  his  own  country  by  recommending  whatever  is 
tcr  al'.road  ;  and  justly  remarks,  when  speaking  of  the  palaces  of 
Florence,  that  Great  Britain  is  only  beginning  to  adopt  a  suit¬ 
able  and  tasteful  architecture. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  hear  of  the  Venus  after  her  journey : 

In  the  Tribune  the  first  object  that  caught  our  admiring  eyes  was  the  Venus  dc 
Medicis  !  I'he  female  delicacy  of  this  statue  cannot  be  surpast>ed,  no*  can  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  graceful  form  !  Casts  give  no  idea  of  its  divine  pertcctions :  why,  I  know  not, 
hut,  compared  with  it,  they  are  heavy,  and  even  masculine.  The  finishing  is  exqui- 
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(ite.  and  the  beauty  of  the  handa  and  feet  excite  an  inclination  to  touch  them.  It  ia 
wen  that  the  Venus  represents  no  favourite  saint,  otherwise  her  pretty  feet  would  be 
kisiied  away.  **  Does  she  want  expression  ?”  I  am  afraid  to  speak,  lire  Venus  must 
be  faultleas.— else  how  could  she  have  reigned  over  every  heart  for  so  nutoy  cen¬ 
turies  ?” — P.  88,  89. 

After  some  high  encomiums  upon  Raphael's  pictures  in  the 
Tribune — his  splendid  portrait  of  Julius  II.— “  Holy  Family’* 
and  ‘‘  John  the  Baptist"— our  author  speaks  of  Michael  Ajigelo 
as  follows : 

It  is  said  that  Michael  Angelo  pronounced  painting  in  oQ  to  be  an  em|do3rmitDt 
it  only  for  women  and  children.  Certainly  he  has  not  painted  many  ptctuies,— 4hree. 

1  believe,  at  most.  That  of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  Tribune  is  considered  hb  best 
performance ;  yet  it  has  many  defects,  and  proves  that  great  artist  to  have  been  a  little 
rash  in  speaking  slightly  of  an  art  which  he  himself  has  not  been  able  to  conquer. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  1  allude  chiefly  to  dexterity  of  execution,  aerial 
keeping,  or  a  proper  subordination  of  colour,  together  with  that  expression  of  texture, 
which  test  conveys  the  characters,  of  truth.  The  colouring  of  his  flesli  cannot  be  said 
to  be  natural.  Its  hard,  liney,  metallic,  and  met^re  appearance,  b  most  unpleasing 
to  the  eye ;  and  why  the  flesh  of  the  figures  on  the  bark- ground  sliould  be  of  the  same 
colour  and  strength  with  that  of  the  nearer  objects,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  'Pbe 
form  of  the  subject  b  pyramiuaL  Joseph  stands  behind  the  Virgin  .t  ary,  but  b  too 
evidently  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  composition.  He  holds  the  Infant  Jesus 
upon  the  right  shoulder  of  the  Virgin,  who  b  sitting  in  a  squat  unpleasant  attitude, 
looking  up  towards  the  child ;  and  a  more  ungainly  foreshortening  oS  face  I  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen.  Her  arms,  too,  are  poorly  drawn,  and  the  profusion  of  blue  drapery  di¬ 
vides  the  figure,  while  there  b  no  contrivance  to  relieve  it  from  that  defect.  The  foot 
of  Joseph  b  too  small :  and,  finr  %  time,  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed.  Upon  the  whole,  thw  Holy  Family,  by  Midiacl  Angelo,  caunot  be  said  to 
be  a  pleasing  picture  in  colouring,  handling,  or  design.  Why  a  number  of  naked 
academy-looking  figures  should  appear  in  the  back-ground,  seems  a  little  puzzling  ; 
they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject,  nor  do  tliey,  in  any  degree,  assbt  its 
defects.  The  head  of  Joseph  b  the  finest  part  of  the  pamiing,  a^  the  folds  to  the 
draperies  are  well  cast. 

Much  ingenious  mechanism  and  patience  b  necessary  to  paint  in  oiL  It  likewise 
requires  particular  pains  and  care,  and  docs  not  generally  admit  of  the  hasty  impres- 
skms  of  thought.  Fresco  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  be  always  ready 
to  asebt  the  pencil,  in  giving  that  energetic  mastery  so  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo.  In  the  former,  he  might  have  felt  himself  in  trammels;  but  the  latter, 
presenting  no  obstacles  to  immeuiate  and  daring  execution,  gave  ample  liberty  to  hb 
splendid  mind.  Yet  greater  praise  is  due  to  Kaphael  and  Correggio,  who  have  been 
able  to  control  the  intemperance  of  feeling,  and  give  to  the  world  the  brightest  ex¬ 
amples  which  we  may  ever  hope  to  see,  of  that  mode  of  painting  which  can  best  express 
the  delicacy  of  truth,  in. her  attire  of  grace  aiid  beauty.”— Pp.  93—95. 

The  author  concludes  his  examination  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Tribune  with  an  observation  which  we  are  bound  to  think  justj 
having  often  ourselves,  in  presence  of  many  pictures  of  the  mas¬ 
ters,  felt  its  truth  without  knowing  why. 

In  oflering  my  general  opinion  of  the  paintings  in  the  Tribune,  I  would  presume 
to  uy«  thatf  with  the  exception  of  the  portraits,  the  failure  in  almost  all  the  masters 
is  the  want  of  appropriate  mental  expres^^^n.*’— lOu. 

It  were  altogether  vain  for  us  to  accompany  the  author  to 
every  picture  in  Florence.  Our  amateur  readers  must  have 
recourse  to  the  work  itself. 
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At  Pisa,  in  the  Campo  Santa  or  British  burial  ground,  the 
travellers  visited  the  tomb  of  Smollett,  and  the  recent  grave  of 
Francis  Homer ;  whom  any  Briton  may  feel  honoured  to  call 
countryman ;  but  whom  we  share  with  Mr.  Williams  the  mourn¬ 
ful  pride  of  calling  townsman.  On  this  theme  we  shall  be  si¬ 
lent,  when  we  reflect  that  the  eloquence  of  an  accordant  Senate 
did  no  more  than  jusbce  to  his  memory.  Some  remarks  very 
suitably  follow  on  a  standing  reproach  to  Great  Britain, — the 
neglect  of  cemeteries.  The  author  has  engraved  a  very  striking 
design  of  his  own  for  a  public  cemetery.  It  is  in  the  noblest  style  of 
the  ^man  antique ;  and  he  strongly  recommends  it  for  adoption 
in  Edinburgh,  to  the  embellishment  of  which  he  is  zealous 
friend. 

There  are  three  letters  on  Elba,  to  which  the  travellers  made 
an  excursion  from  Leghorn.  A  very  distinct  notion  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  retreat  is  furnished  us  from  our  author’s  ready  sketch¬ 
book.  We  however  think  some  pains  thrown  away  in  a  minute 
statistical  account  of  the  island  ;  which  we  should  scarcely  have 
cared  for,  had  Napoleon  still  been  its  emperor.  We  had  no 
idea  of  the  number  of  foreigners  who  resorted  to  Elba,  during  the 
short  residence  of  that  wonderful  person  in  the  island.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven  English  alone  were  Tiresented  to  him.  He 
was,  we  are  informed,  cordially  hated  by  the  Elbese  when  first  let 
down  among  them  ;  hut  the  high  character  of  that  great  nation 
shines  powerfully  in  the  fact,  that  the  wealth  he  brought  and 
attracted,  not  only  removed  their  dislike,  but  attached  them  so 
much  to  his  person  and  government,  that  they  shed  tears  w’hen 
he  left  them  ! 

Our  travellers  meet  a  Colonel  Mellini  at  Elba,  who  enjoyed  the 
residuary  importance  of  having  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 
Paris,  and  composed  for  his  solace,  when  sick  on  board  of  ship, 
a  sonnet  impromptu.  We  have  l)oth  the  Italian  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  ;  and  unless  our  object  be  expressly  to  cause  instead  of 
curing  nausea,  we  shall  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  peruse  the 
sonnet  in  either  language  again.  After  shewing  our  coun¬ 
trymen  a  scratched  spattered  pen-and-ink  sketch,  which  our 
reatlers  will  find  in  the  work,  drawn  by  the  Emperor  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  uniform  of  his  Ell)ese  guards; — Elbese  guards  ! — the 
Colonel  sur|)riscs  the  author,  ivjprcmptUf  with  the  following 
rather  perplexing  interrogatory. 

“  Whether,  if  he,  once  my  declarcil  enemy,  should  throw  himself  on  my  gencrosi- 
ty,  I  would  act  to  him  as  Kngland  had  done  to  Napoleon  ?”  To  say  *  no,’  without 
explanation,  would  have  been  to  disavow  the  conduct  of  my  country.  I  told  him, 
that  though,  as  as  an  individual  re.sponiiblc  only  to  myself,  I  might  have  done  other¬ 
wise,  yet  that,  as  one  of  a  eortfederacy,  which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  his  vio¬ 
lence,  and  could  attribute  the  act  of  surrender  to  notliing  else  than  weakness  or  despair. 
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I  should  have  considered  myself  bound,  by  every  principle  of  humanity,  honour,  and 
self.preMrvation,  to  secure  myself  and  my  friends  against  the  probable  renewal  of  such 
terrible  disasters ;  and  that  England,  in  sparing  life,  had  done  enough. 

The  people  of  Elba  firmly  believe  that  Bonaparte  is  caged  up 
in  England ;  but  kept  ready  to  be  slipped^  at  a  convenient  sea¬ 
son,  to  re-embroil  the  world  !  All  travellers  know  what  extrava¬ 
gant  stories  of  England  are  believed  on  the  Continent. 

Our  author  returning  to  Florence  by  Lucca,  suggests  a  clever 
mode  of  sketching — to  use  a  current  epithet  with  artists — namely, 
in  the  carriage  as  it  moves  along.  This  reminds  us  of  the  great 
Packwood's  razors  adapted  for  shaving  on  horseback,  at  a  hard 
trot ;  and  demonstrated  to  be  efficacious,  and  withal  safe,  by  an 
engraving  of  the  actual  operation. 

How  happy  a  painter  of  real  taste  and  feeling  is  in  a  pictur¬ 
esque  country — the  author  is  travelling  towards  Rome. 

“  From  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Renaccio  on  our  left,  we  travelled  to  Levane, 
where  we  passed  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the  mists  rose  in  horizontal  lines,  leav¬ 
ing  the  tops  of  die  hiUs  uncovered,  and  occasionally  the  sunbeams  penetrated  through 
them,  disclosing  many  smiling  vill^cs  and  buildings.  The  smoke  from  the  burning 
rhaif  upon  the  fields  rose  but  a  short  way,  when  it  took  a  horizontal  direction  along 
the  sky,  as  if  pleaseil  to  follow  the  curious  mists  in  all  their  haunts  through  olive 
groves  and  russet  glens.  The  peasantry,  singing  the  morning  hymn,  were  pruning  the 
vine,  or  digging  with  long  handled  sp^es.  Every  circumstance  in  a  country  so  fo- 
reign  to  our  own,  excited  peculiar  interest.  The  sun,  throwing  his  playful  beams 
among  the  rich  confusion  of  silver  mists,  half  discovered  towns,  purple  hills,  and  rich- 
cst  verdure,  gave  an  enchanting  cast  to  nature,  which  before  we  had  never  witnessed. 
Every  incident,  in  short,  even  to  our  white  horses’  manes,  opposed  to  dark  shadows  or 
varieties  of  colour  as  we  moved  along,  gave  amusement,  and  hinted  the  value  of  a  little 
brilliancy,  especially  where  monotony  prevailed.”  Pp.  2o(),  251. 

Much  we  have  heard  of  “  Italian  skies;” — hear  how  a  painter, 
well  qualified  to  represent  them  on  his  canvass  in  their  richest 
glow,  speaks  of  them. 

**  The  Italian  skies  are  clearer  than  those  of  Britain,  and  occasionally  we  see  them 
very  brilliant.  To-day,  towards  the  evening,  the  horizon  appeared  of  the  brightest 
orange,  with  an  intermediate  and  harmonizing  colour  of  the  most  delicate  hue  of  car¬ 
mine,  which  lost  itself  in  purple ;  the  colour  of  the  mountains  was  of  a  blackish  neu¬ 
tral  tone,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the  sky,  especially  when  it  was 
likewise  opposed  to  the  dark  cool  grey  of  the  olive  groves.  A  little  wandering  stream 
went  sparkling  on,  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  a  thousand  diamonds.”  Pp.  253, 254. 

The  ])ctrifying  spring  near  Perugia  is  ingeniously  applied  to 
the  making  of  casts,  cameos,  &c.  The  curious  reader  is  refer¬ 
red  to  the  work  for  a  minute  account  of  the  process.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested,  that  the  same  advantage  might  be  taken  of* the  petrifying 
springs  of  Derbyshire  and  Scotland. 

The  approach  to  such  a  city  as  Rome  never  fmls  to  inte¬ 
rest. 

“  1'  rom  the  top  of  iVIonte  I.ungo,  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter’s  just  appears,— the 
boast  of  the  mistress  of  the  world !  Who  could  look  on  such  an  object  without  emo- 
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tioo  ?  A  few  moments  snatched  it  from  our  sight.  We  descended  the  hill,  and  tra- 
sersad  a  melancholy  country,  suggesting  ages  of  darkness,  contrasted  with  splendid 
times.  The  thousand  hills  of  ashes  beyond  record,  and  the  fragments  of  art,  and 
foundation  walls  of  Roman  grandeur,  kepi  up  a  continual  interest,  till  we  reached  the 
ancient  city.  But  I  must  you  regularly  forward  to  her  gates. 

The  russet  hills  of  the  (Jampagna  Romana  are  like  the  waves  of  a  swelling  ocean ; 
few  trees  appear,  and  rarely  an  inhabited  house,  'llie  eye  has  no  tesdng.pl^,  un. 
less  on  some  ruined  tower,  or  deserted  dwelling.  Malaria  lurks  on  hill  and  plain,  as 
the  sickly  complesion  of  the  peasantry  too  plainly  tells.  Oaen  alone  are  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  these  were  grey  and  bulky,  with  tremendous  horns,  which 
often  came  in  contaa  in  the  yoke.  Crosses,  indicating  where  murder  had  been  com* 
mittad,  appeared  upon  the  edges  of  the  road,  and  fragments  of  human  beings  upon 
gibbets  waving  in  the  wind. 

**  Can  the  frequency  of  these  crosses  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
erected  on  the  spot,  which,  in  another  country,  would  not  be  indicated  by  any  such 
memorial  ?  or  is  the  number  of  murders  to  be  ascribed  to  the  popular  belief  in  the  ef- 
ticacy  of  ecclesiastical  absolution  ?  to  a  temper  prone  to  extreme  revenge  ?  to  the  un* 
uertainty  of  obtaining  legal  redreu  of  injury  ?  or  in  some  degree  to  the  united  OMiper* 
ation  of  all  these  causes  ? 

**  Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  mile  stone,  the  domes  and  cupolas  of  Rome,  with 
the  winding  Tiber,  Tivoli,  and  the  Sabine  hills,  appear  over  the  dejected  country. 
We  passed  the  sculptured  tomb  of  Vibius,  called  the  Tomb  of  Nero.  Its  fate  is  fast 
approaching  ;  merely  balanced  on  its  foundation,— a  few  rude  storms,  and  then  its  day 
is  over.  No  carriages  appeared  upon  the  road,  no  bustle  of  any  kind !  A  universal 
melancholy  silence  preva^ed,  even  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Rome.  ^Vhcn  we  crossed 
the  Ponte  Mole,  tlie  Tiber  appeared  broad  and  deep,  and  much  discoloured.  We 
soon  drove  through  the  Porta  del  Pnpolo,  and  entered  Uic  imperial  dty  ;  **  mother  of 
arts,  as  once  of  arms  !”  P.  2bl— 283. 

The  reader  of  these  travels,  who  has  not  been  at  Rome,  never 
perhaps  had  his  coneeptions  more  clearly  assisted,  than  by  the 
author’s  descriptions.  He  describes,  with  .as  much  distinctness 
as  enthusiasm,  all  he  secs  of  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  gorgeous 
panorama  seen  from  the  Capitol.  The  interior  of  St.  Peter’s  is 
present  to  us.  Its  vastness  is  graphically  impressed  upon  our 
imagination,  when  wc  are  told  that  the  great  altar  equals 
in  height  the  largest  ])alaec  in  Rome !  All  is  colossal  in  that 
first  of  modern  temples.  We  think  the  following  the  happiest 
sketch  of  Mr.  Williams' pr/i : 

**  I  shall  now  lead  you  to  Sl  Peter's,  and  endeavour  to  represent  the  interior  of  that 
noble  temple.  The  view  is  perliaps  the  best  near  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
immediately  beside  it  the  survey  of  the  interior  is  magnideent  and  imposing.  We  saw 
it  under  the  mon  striking  effect,  adorned  with  the  beams  of  the  suo,  playing  upon  ita 
gorgeous  magnificence, — the  noble  dome,  with  its  various  colossal  paintings  in  Mosaic, 
of  angob,  prophets,  and  apostles,  the  latter  in  the  spandrils  at  least  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.  In  the  transept  of  the  cross  are  seen  tlie  noble  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
Popes  by  Caoova,  Bernini,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others;  splendid  pictures  in  Mosaic, 
designed  by  Raphael,  Uoinenichino,  (iuercino,  and  (iuido,  scarcely  distinguishable 
iVom  the  fineat  paintings ;  grand  odumns  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  granite,  the  gigan¬ 
tic  supporters  of  the  dome,  each  of  which,  wrere  it  h^ow,  would  be  sufficient  to  coo- 
tain  hundreds  of  people.  Numerous  colossal  statues  of  saints,  in  niches,  at  least  thir¬ 
teen  feet  high  ;  the  various  and  precious  stones  which  irapannel  the  walls  of  the  wltole 
building ;  the  hchneas  of  the  ornamented  roof ;  die  galleries  from  which  the  relics  are 
•ecasion^y  exhibited  ;  the  great  altar  of  Corinthian  brass  by  Bernini,  (the  height  of 
which  is  not  k«  than  the  highest  palace  in  Rome,)  with  iu  twisted  columns  wreathed 
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viih  olive ;  the  hundred  brazen  lamps  continually  burning,  and  suriounding  the  tomb 
of  the  patron  saint,  with  its  guilded  bronze  gate,  enrich^  to  the  utmost  with  various 
ornaments ;  the  massive  silver  lamps ;  the  hangings  of  crimson  silk :  the  chair  of  Sc 
I’eter,  supported  by  two  popes,  statues  of  great  magnitude  ;  the  pavement  composed  of' 
tite  most  rare  and  curious  marbles  of  beautihil  workmanship  ;  tire  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
with  a  constant  succession  of  priests  and  persons  of  all  descriptions,  kissing  his  foot ; 
the  people  going  to  be  confess^,  and  to  engage  in  other  acts  of  religion — form  a  whole 
not  to  ie  paralleled  on  earth  :  especially  when  seen,  as  I  taw  it,  with  the  sun’s  beams 
darting  through  the  lofty  windows  of  the  dome,' throwing  all  into  mysteiioua  light, 
tipping  the  gilded  and  ^ted  ornaments,  and  ifiving  additional  richness  to  the  colours 
of  the  Mosaic  painting,  and  to  the  burnished  silver  lamps,  which  sparkled  like  little 
constellations ;  while  the  effect  of  all  was  heightened  by  the  sound  of  the  organ  at  ves¬ 
pers  swelling  in  notes  of  triumph,  then  dying  upon  the  ear,  and  sinking  into  the  soul ; 
the  dear  melodious  tones  of  the  human  voice,  too,  tilling  ui^the  pauses  of  the  organ, 
diffusing  a  deeper  solemnity  through  this  great  temple,  ani  inking  us  feel  an  involun¬ 
tary  acknowledgmetu  to  Clod,  who  had  gifted  man  with  su^  sublime  conceptions. 

“  This  sacred  temple  b  open  in  common  to  the  prince  and  to  the  b^gar ;  and  here 
the  latter  may  find  an  asylum,  and  even  feel,  amidst  hb  present  abasement,  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  his  nature.  Never  shall  I  forget  a  poor  wretched  dbeased  boy,  not  more 
than  four  years  of  age,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  kneeling  in  front  of  all  the 
magnificence  which  1  have  attempted  to  describe,  with  his  little  hands  and  eyes  raised 
to  heaven.  His  appearance  in  such  a  place  czdted  in  our  minds  even  higher  feelings 
of  the  sublime,  than  all  the  surrounding  pomp  and  splsn'Juur  of  papal  decoration 
for  while  thb  gorgeous  fabric  shall  be  crumbling  into  umightly  iuln», — this  little  hu¬ 
man  speck,  almost  overlooked  amidst  the  variety  and  vastness  of  surrounding  objects, 
—this  little  heir  of  immortality  will  enjoy  undiminuhed  youth  throughout  the  ages  of 
etonity.”  P.  289—291. 

We  can  only  give  specimens  of  the  interest  our  author  im¬ 
parts  to  his  descriptions ;  we  accompany  him  with  much  plea¬ 
sure,  and  without  the  slightest  fatigue.  It  is  always  judicious 
to  give  the  reader  the  living  scene  in  the  streets  of  a  city. 

These  edifices,  together  with  the  churches  and  other  buildings,  generally  line  the 
streets,  which  are  filled  with  innumerable  variety  of  priests,  among  whom,  the  red 
stocking  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  purple  one  of  the  bbhop,  arc  far  from  being  rare. 
Nobility,  with  their  orders  at  their  button-holes ;  convicts,  in  clanking  chains ;  irmu- 
merable  mendicants ;  pilgrims ;  open  carriages  filled  with  Italian  ladies  and  theb  ca- 
valieri  serventi,  the  horses  taught  to  tramp  and  prance,  as  if  they  were  carrying  high 
and  miglity  personages  ;  funeral  processions,  the  dead  bodies  carried  on  a  bier,  with 
tbdr  faces  covered,  preceded  by  priests  and  torches ;  processions  of  chanting  priests 
will)  the  viatiemu,  or  extreme  unction,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  take  off  theb  hats, 
and  bend  their  knees ;  staUs  with  books  and  prints ;  fellows  picking  the  feathers  from 
wild  fowl ;  and  peo[dc  frying  fish  and  roasting  chessiiuts — are  all  mixed  together ; 
while  the  eternal  tolling  of  bells,  the  various  cries,  together  with  the  lilts  of  the  Cala¬ 
brian  pipers,  produce  a  confusion,  which,  after  curiosity  has  subsided,  is  by  no  means 
agreeable.”  1*.  29'I,  295. 

A  few  words  on  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter’s. 

**  llte  exterior  of  St.  Peter’s  hat  been  so  often  and  so  well  dctcribsd,  that  I  shall 
content  myself  with  remarking,  that,  considering  it  was  built  by  different  ardiHects, 
at  diflkrent  eras,  each  indulging  his  own  ideas  of  grandeur,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
exisis  so  much  ap|>arcnt  unity  of  design.  Bernini’s  splendid  circular  colonnade,  how¬ 
ever,  though  noble  in  itself,  certainly  reduces  the  dignity  of  the  principal  buiUing,  es¬ 
pecially  when  viewed  near  the  columns.  Tltbugh  St.  Peter’s  is  intended  to  be  an  au- 
gust  and  mighty  pile,  the  details  being  in  just  proportion,  are  greatly  calculated  to  de. 
ccive,  and  give  the  whole  structure,  when  seen  at  any  distance,  a  diminished  appear¬ 
ance.  When  we  advance,  however,  cloee  upon  the  edifice,  the  smallest  parts,  contrast- 
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cd  witli  bttle  man,  nnki  him  to  nothing  t  and  the  niblime  fabric,  ruing  with  all  tlw 
attribute*  of  magnitude,  almott  OTcrpowet*  him  with  the  sente  of  his  own  insignid- 
caure.’*  Yol.  i.  p.  296,  297. 

The  Coliseum  moonlight  is  well  described ;  and  if  the  au¬ 
thor  does  run  a  httle  riot,  especiallj  in  his  last  sentence,  we 
know  how  to  forgive  him.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the 
man  who  would  not,  in  the  like  circumstances,  have  been  tempt¬ 
ed  just  as  he  was ;  and,  in  the  full  tide  of  emotion,  have  used, 
at  the  time,  at  least,  nearly  the  same  style  and  language. 

As  we  approved  the  Coliseum,  the  moon  pointed  out  innumerable  columns  of 
marble  and  granite,  8omo%f  them  entire,  and  others  broken  by  brutal  riolence.  When 
we  entered  the  Coliseum  itsAf.  the  moon  was  in  full  splendour ;  but,  in  attempting  to 
describe  this  mighty  work,  I  feel  how  utterly  inadequate  my  powers  are  to  my  subject. 
The  innumerable  open  arches,  with  the  moon  beams  shining  through  them,  were  like 
the  eyes  of  past  ages  looking  upon  us.  The  eery  masse*  of  huge  square  blocks,  though 
inconsiderable  accessories,  were  in  their  effect  extremely  grand  (  we  could  only  move, 
without  inquiring  why  we  were  impressed  with  such  solemn  awe.  We  walked  by  the 
pale  beams  throu^  idl  the  wilcliery  of  the  place ;  silence  and  uncertainty  prevised  ( 
and  a  single  drop  of  water,  falling  from  a  vaulted  roof,  wu  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
We  ascended  the  first  and  second  corridors,  where  successive  generations  of  Romans, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest  slave,  had  crowded  to  witness  the  mutual  butchery  of 
g^iators,  and  the  conflicts  of  human  beings  with  furious  wild  beasts.  Sometimes  we 
wandered  in  the  dark  ;  at  other  times  we  were  led  by  the  glimmering  light  of  scatter¬ 
ed  moon-beams  seen  from  afar,  and  casting  shadows  which  appeared  like  the  phantoms 
of  the  departed.  As  we  advanced,  the  light  became  stronger,  and  we  perceived  that 
we  were  yet  among  the  living,— a  circumstance  which  mystery,  uncertainty,  and  the 
impression  of  ancient  times,  had  made  us  almost  forget.  Ascending  hi^er  among 
(he  ruins,  we  took  our  station  where  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  Coliseum  was  visi¬ 
ble  :  what  a  fulness  of  mind  the  first  glance  exdt^  !  yet  how  inexpressible  at  the 
same  time  were  our  feelings  !  The  awful  silence  of  this  dread  ruin  still  appealed  to 
our  hearts.  The  single  sentinel's  tread,  and  the  ticking  of  our  watches,  were  the  only 
sounds  we  heard,  while  the  moon  was  marching  in  the  vault  of  night,  and  the  stars 
were  peeping  through  the  various  openings ;  the  shadows  of  the  flying  clouds  being  all 
that  reminded  us  of  motion  and  of  life.  We  were  tempted  to  exclaim :  Where  are 
the  five  thousand  wild  beasts  that  tore  each  other  to  pieces,  on  the  day  on  which  this 
mighty  pile  was  opened  ?  Silent  now  are  those  unnatural  shouts  of  applause  called 
foi^  by  the  murderous  fights  of  the  gladiator* ; — what  a  contrast  to  this  death  of 
sound ! 

“  On  taking  our  last  look,  and  giving  our  farewell  sighs  to  the  night,  the  grand  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  whole  was  striking  to  the  last  degree.  While  one  pait  was  in  shadow 
against  the  light  of  the  sky,  other  parts  were  mingled  in  the  deepened  indigo,  and 
seemed  as  it  were  blended  with  the  heavens,— strongly  reminded  us,  while  we  looked 
at  the  Cross  below,  of  the  connection  between  this  and  another  world. 

The  triumphal  arches,  the  remains  of  palaces  and  temples,  addressing  the  mind 
through  every  stain  and  every  dye  of  crumbUng  and  dejected  ruin,  their  last  shadows 
recalling  to  our  contemplation  Roman  glory,  lloman  honour,  Roman  virtue,  Roman 
genius,  Roman  cruelty  and  folly,  formed  a  spectacle  that  spoke  to  the  heart,  and  bode 
the  eye  obey  its  sod  emotion. 

Objects  often  derive  a  character  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  are  viewed. 
Wliile  we  stood  in  the  ancient  Roman  Forum,  with  the  Capitol  before  us,  the  beau¬ 
teous  moon  seemed  doubly  interesting ;  and  while  we  contrasted  her  with  the  affecting 
edifices  around,  she  and  her  train  of  stars  appeared  like  tears  in  the  scutcheon  of  Ro¬ 
man  grandeur.”  Yol.  Lp.  300— 3U2. 

The  paintings  in  the  Borghese  gallery  are  criticised  with  fider 
lity  and  judgment.  We  regret  we  cannot  quote  the  encourag- 
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ing  passage  in  which  the  author  compares  the  actual  state  of  the 
arts  in  Rome  and  Britain.  In  lanascape,  portrait,  miniature, 
and,  above  all,  historical  painting,  he  gives,  without  hesitation, 
the  palm  to  Britain.  Water  colours  are  entirely  our  own.  That 
his  sentiments  are  not  dictated  by  nationality,  the  following 
will  prove. 

•>  In  iculptuTC,  however,  we  tat  inferior  to  the  Italians.  We  have  not  a  Canova 
or  Thorwaldaon.  Chauntry  and  Flaxman,  H  is  true,  are  treading  fast  upon  their 
heeb ;  but,  comparing  their  works  altogether,  their  statues,  basso  rehevos,  animals, 
busts,  and  monument^  works,  the  Italian  sculptors,  upon  the  whole,  certainly  have 
the  advantage,  especially  in  nature  and  delicacy  of  finishing.  In  their  monumental 
works,  in  paxdcul^,  there  is  lest  of  that  bulky  or  gross  appearance  which  we  find  in 
sculpture  at  that  description  in  Britain.  The  statues  of  Knglisli  workmanship,  in  St. 
Paw’s  and  Westminster  Abbey,  would  appear  heavy,  unwieldy,  and  inelegant,  con* 
trasted  srith  the  modem  statues  by  Canova  and  Thorwaldsoti,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Home.  Many  of  their  works  are  purchased  by  the  British  nobility  ;  but  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  talent  of  these  great  artists,  their  various  productions  should 
be  seen,  and  not  those  in  one  department  only."  Vol.  L  p.  325. 

By  the  way,  Thorwaldson  is  not  an  Italian,  but  a  Dane,  or 
rather  an  Icelander.  His  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Canova,  are 
known  in  this  country  by  some  actual  specimens,  and  by  ex- 
(juisite  engravings  of  the  whole. 

The  autnor  criticises  “  the  Transfiguration"  with  suitable  re¬ 
verence,  yet  vrith  perfect  freedom.  He  thinks  the  subject  above 
human  power,  and  so  far  necessarily  a  failure.  Its  excellencies 
are  nevertheless  of  the  highest  class;  but  .we  must  not  enter 
with  him  on  the  discussion,  and  are  forced  to  leave  him  in  the 
immense  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 

In  taking  notice  of  the  contrast  of  grand  and  mean  in  Rome, 
Mr.  Williams  concludes  his  first  volume  with  this  just  reproach 
to  countries  where  the  temples  of  religion  are  partitioned  off’  in 
highly  rented  pews ;  a  practice  which,  in  cities,  has  shut  the 
doors  of  places  of  worship  against  the  lower  orders,  whom  we 
nevertheless  ungeneroulsy  reproach  for  their  apparent  neglect  of 
religion.  “  There  is  one  sublime  contrast,  however,  which  I  wish 

we  saw  in  our  own  country,— and  that  is,  the  prince  and  the 
•*  beggar  kneeling  at  the  same  altar." 

We  may  mention  a  curious  circumstance,  which  furnishes  an 
article  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume.  The  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum  inclose  five  acres  of  ground.  The  space  has,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  become  a  natural  botanic  garden.  The  plants 
are  enumerated  in  a  list,  or  Flora,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sebastiani  of 
Rome.  The  number  is  261 ;  of  which  not  mwer  than  148  are 
natives  of  the  British  islanda 

Four  of  the  Bonaparte  family  have  fixed  their  residence  at 
Rome. — Louis,  the  Ex-King  of  Holland ;  Lucien ;  the  mother 
of  Napoleon,  called  Madame  Mere ;  and  the  Princess  Borghese, 
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Napoleon's  favourite  sister  Pauline.  The  last  mentioned  is  re-  I 
markable  for  her  beauty,  especially  of  form  ;  a  circumstance  a  I 
little  too  M’ell  known,  at  least  for  British  notions,  by  the  reciim-  I 
Ix'nt  statue  of  the  said  Pauline,  by  Canova,  executed  from  the  I 
living  subject  as  a  Venus,  and  exhibited  “  lighted  up,”  to  an  I 
assemblage  of  all  the  fashion  of  Rome,  as  a  sort  of  inaugu-  I 

ration  !  How  would  it  sound,  that  the  likeness  of  any  well-  I 

behaved  private  gentlewoman  in  this  countiy  had  l)een '  so  p 
taken,  and  so  displayed!  Lucien  is  reraarkaoly  retired,  and 
amuses  himself  with  farming,  after  the  English  manner,  at  his 
retreat  of  La  Rufinella,  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  (.'i. 
cero's  Tusculan  Villa.  He  is  attached  to  astronomy;  and  pos¬ 
sesses  some  of  Dollond's  finest  instruments.  His  daughters 
play  and  sing  prettily,  and  are  fond  of  Scotch  music.  The  au¬ 
thor  thinks  well  of  the  mother  of  Napoleon.  She^peaks,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  of  her  exiled  son  ;  and  believes  confidently  in  his  fu¬ 
ture  release  by  the  English  government ;  in  whose  generosity  she 
has,  as  she  says,  aiirm  reliance.  There  is  much  of  dignity  about 
this  old  lady.  Indeed  there  is  none  of  that  vulgarity  of  manners  in 
any  of  the  family,  which  was  believed  of  them  in  England. 

The  abdicated  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Ex-Queen  of  Etruria,  and 
Charles,  the  former  King  of  Spain,  with  his  minion,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  were  all  residing  in  Rome  when  the  author  was  there. 

There  is  no  exhibition  of  statues  in  the  world  like  that  in  the 
V’atican.  TTie  marbles  in  the  Louvre  did  not  strike  the  be¬ 
holder  with  any  thing  approaching  to  the  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  with  which  he  surveys  the  magnificent  collection  of  the 
Popes.  A  very  fine  effect  is  produced  by  showing  the  statues 
by  torch-light.  As  the  light  successively  entered  the  halls,  there 
was  a  feeling  in  our  author  as  if  the  ghosts  of  the  ancients  stood 
aroundv  The  full  glare  displayed  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
works ;  and  a  blaze  of  flambeaux  placed  behind  the  Apollo,  as 
if  he  were  advancing  from  the  sun,  was  indescribably  imposing. 

The  author  enumerates  almost  every  picture  and  statue  of 
any  note  in  the  Capitol — the  villas  Albani  and  Ludovizi— the 
collections  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  Lucien' Bonaparte — the  Doria 
and  Colonna  palaces,  &c.  We  fear  even  an  artist  would  desi¬ 
derate  the  presence  of  the  pictures  and  marbles,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  the  obsesvations.  To  the  common  reader,  - 
the  effect,  in  spite  of  much  that  is  fair  and  liberal,  as  well  as 
skilful,  must  unavoidably  become  the  same  as  that  of  the  read¬ 
ing  of  any  other  catalogue. 

The  travellers  saw,  with  suitable  interest,  in  the  Spada  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey,  held  to  he  proved  the  iden¬ 
tical  statue,  at  the  foot  of  which  Julius  Cmsar  expired.  There 
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is  a  spell  about  those  enduring  stones,  which  makes  living  man, 
the  creature  of  an  hour,  almost  insignificant. 

The  fooleries  of  the  Carnival  are  well  known — the  war  among 
adults  of  pozzolana  balls  has  often  been  pitied  !  The  Catholic 
ceremonies  of  that  festival  are  very  imposing.  The  public  be¬ 
nediction — the  external  illumination  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter’s — 

•  the  fire- works  af*  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  are  all  inconceivably 
magnificent.  .The  Pope  carried  on  mens’  'shoulders  within  St. 
Peter’s,  is  a  splendid  procession ;  and,  finally,  the  light  let  in 

■  upon  the  form  of  his  Holiness,  when  he  stands  on  the  high  altar, 
while  a  less  perfect  light  fills  the  cathedral,  is  truly  astonishing. 
*Our  author  did  not  see  the  thrilling  ceremony,  of  the  descent 
of  the  luminous  cross  from  the  top  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s, 
when  all  is  perfectly  dark  in  the  cathedral  beneath.  The  light 
is  quite  overpowering,  while  the  cross  descends  slowly,  amidat  the 
strains  of  the  Miserere — the  most  exquisite  music  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  author’s  account  of  Naples,  Vesu¬ 
vius,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Portici.  The  travellers  arrive 

•  at  Otranto,  through  a. country  little  visited  by  foreigners;  and, 
taking  ship,  are  landetl  at  Corfu,  and  treated  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  governor.  We  are  less  in¬ 
terested  by  the  present  state,  than  the  ancient  history  of  this  is¬ 
land.  This,  too,  was  the  author’s  preference. 

**  Corcyra  waa  celebrated  for  having  been  the  island  on  which  Ulysses  is  representetl 
in  the  Odyssey  as  having  been  entertained  by  Alcinous,  king  of  Phaeacia;  as  the 
place  where  Cato  and  Cicero  met  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ;  and  where  Cato,  after 
having  entreateil  Cicero  to  take  the  command  of  the  last  legions  which  remained  faitli- 
ful  to  the  republic,  separated  from  him  to  lose  his  life  at  Utica,  while  Cicero  went  to 
lose  his  head  to  the  triumvirate ;  as  being  the  place  to  which  Aristotle  was  once  exil¬ 
ed  I  as  having  been  visited  by.thc  youthful  Alexander ;  as  tlie  place  where  the  tragi¬ 
cal  nuptials  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  were  celebrated;  as  the  place  where  Agrippina 
touched,  bringing  from  hlgypt  the  body  of  the  murdered  Gennanicus  in  the  mi^t  of 
'  winter.  Corcyra  was  a  great  naval  power,  and  drew  the  Athenians  into  the  war  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  their  allies,  called  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted  37 
years,  and  terminated  fatally  for  Athens,  which  was  reduced  to  subjection  by  tlie  iai- 
oedemonians.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  168,  169. 

Zantc,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  are  successively  visitetl ;  and, 
as  well  as  Corfu,  are  minutely  tlcscribed,  politically,  statistically, 
and  mineralogically.  But  we  hasten  with  our  travellers  to  the 
continent  of  Greece.  They  sail  up  the  famous  gulf  of  Lepanto, 
and  laud  at  Patras.  * 

The  first  matter  of  interest  or  novelty  with  which  they  meet,  is 
a  Greek  w-eilding.  It  illustrates  the  humbleness  of  Greek  man¬ 
ners,  and  of  the  interior  of  a  Gavk  dwelling,  even  in  the  better 
'  ranks  of  life.  After  being  received  by  the  Janissary  in  waiting, 
dressed  in  a  rich  scarlet  rolie — 

**  The  court  before  the  house  was  miserable  and  dirty,  and  the  house  itself  had  a 
very  mean  appearance.  We  aicended  by  a  broad  ladder,  and  found  the  mother  of  the 
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bride,  with  tome  other  ladiet,  standing  in  the  entry,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  take  any 
part  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  visitors.  ()n  entering  the  room  where  die  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  was  performed,  we  found  the  father  of  the  lady,  a  fine  looking  old 
man,  dressed  in  ricli  robes,  with  a  cylinder  cap  of  fur,  like  a  large  muff,  seated  On 
his  divan  or  sofa,  which  was  about  nine  feet  bro^,  and  went  all  roi^  the  room,  pro. 
Tided  with  cushions  at  the  back  To  this  we  were  conducted,  and  found  ourselves 
raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  fioor.  We  squatted  down  Uke  the  Greeks,  srith 
our  legs  under  us,  when  a  handsome  and  elegant  attendant  in  robes  of  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple  stepped  forward,  and  presented  each  of  us  with  a  long  pipe,  which  we  smoked, 
talking  and  signing  to  each  other  as  well  as  we  could,  in  testimony  of  our  pleasure. 
The  room  was  wretchedly  furnished ;  a  few  coarse  wooden  chairs',  all  different  in  fh- 
shion  and  size,  a  wooden  clock,  a  press,  three  or  four  barbarous  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  the  Apostles,  the  faces  and  crowns  of  glory  done  in  raised  tin,  and  the 
drapery  with  paint-  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  seven  or  eight  priests,  with  long  beards, 
entered,  dres^  in  black ;  a  small  rickety  table  being  then  brought  to  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  robes  of  the  priests,  wrapped  up  in  bundles,  were  laid  on  it,  and  opencil 
by  the  priests.  The  dresses  were  different,  but  all  highly  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
embroidery,  ^\'llen  their  ordinary  dress  was  conceal^  by  their  canonicals,  these  eccle¬ 
siastics  looked  pretty  well.”  VoLii.  p.  216,  217. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  very  strange  oeremonies  follows, 
for  which  we  have  not  room. 

The  Greeks  are  most  obliging  to  strangers : 

“  On  walking  through  the  town  with  Mr.  D.  his  tartan  cloak  seemed  to  catch  the 
fancy  of  the  inhabitants ;  every  eye  was  pleased  with  it,  and  he  was  repeatedly  asked 
if  it  was  made  of  handkerchiefs  sewed  together.  In  no  instance  have  we  perceived  the 
slightest  intention  to  insult  us ;  on  the  contrary,  both  Turk  and  Greek  paid  the  hip¬ 
est  compliments  to  the  English,  constantly  exclaiming,  Bono  Ingkte  !  When  1  was 
drawing  from  a  situation  near  the  castle,  a  number  of  them  flocked  around  me.  'They 
offered  every  kind  of  service,  cleared  the  way  of  a  hundred  little  turbaned  Loys,  who 
were  anxious  to  see  what  1  was  about ;  one  held  my  gloves,  another  my  drawing  ma- 
terials,  and  when  I  gave  a  pencil  to  a  Greek  who  seemed  particularly  interested  with 
my  performance,  1  never  saw  a  man  so  much  delighted.”  VoL  ii.  p.  226,  227. 

The  author  and  his  friend  first  visit  Delphi ;  and  perhaps  no 
scene  in  Greece  exhibits  a  more  striking  contrast  between  its 
present  wretchedness  and  former  glory.  They  are  lodged  in 
the  priest’s  house,  which  is  little  better  than  a  pig-stye.  In  the 
sacred  Castalian  stream,  they  find  a  poor  washer-woman  trail¬ 
ing  a  filthy  piece  of  cloth  backwards  and  forwards  !  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  whole  natural  landscape  of  Parnassus  is  written 
'with  much  spirit,  and  a  most  allowable  enthusiasm.  Few  coun¬ 
tries  of  mountains  are  more  sublime  than  Greece.  Scarcely  the 
Alpine  scenery  is  more  terrific  than  the  rocks  and  vallies  of  Par¬ 
nassus.  The  author  travels  along  the  range  to  Livadia ;  and 
describes  the  scenery  with  a  poet’s,  as  well  as  a  painter's  feeling. 
Their  journey  ends  with  a  visit  to  the  field  of  Chseroneia,  where 
united  Greece  lost  its  liberty  for  ever.  ' 

At  Livadia,  the  author  is  entertained  by  the  archon,  or  go¬ 
vernor.  The  style  of  his  house,  and  manners  of  his  family,  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  relapse  into,  poverty  and  barbarism  of  that 
once  favoured  region :  ^ 
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.  «*  Here  we  live  with  a  Greek  of  high  rank  and  authoritj,  a  gentleman  in  Lis  man^^ 

aen.  (peaking  Italian  and  French  with  ease  and  fluency.  HU  house,  for  Greece,  u 
rather  handsome  ;  nevertheless,  I  must  confess,  we  find  many  things  at  Variance  with 
each  other. 

•<  At  dinner,  we  fo>tnd  a  table  with  a  cloth  upon  it,  dirty  and  disgusting,  and  darn¬ 
ed  in  a  thousand  places.  A  miserable  rusty  knife  and  fork  were  placed  for  each  per¬ 
son.  Before  dinner,  the  archon  washed  hU  hands  in  our  presence,  the  boy  kneeling 
who  held  the  ewer.  HU  daughters  and  two  Greek  gentlemen  dined  with  us.  The 
oldest  girl  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  youngest  eight  Dinner  came  in  dish 
after  di^ ;  and  consisted  of  boiled  rice  and  goat  milk,  with  new  cheese,  lambVhead, 
and  paste  in  the  shape  of  pancakes ;  kid’s  bones,  stewed  with  onions  t  paste,  contain¬ 
ing  miitced  meat ;  and  rice  rolled  in  spinage ;  roast  ribs  of  miserable  liunb  ;  and  other 
parts  of  the  animal  laid  together,  liver,  lights,  and  wind.pipe :  ^gs,  dyed  and  boiled 
hard.  During  the  whole  time  of  dinner  we  had  the  same  knife  and  fork,  which  wete 
never  wiped.  Our  Greek  friends,  men  and  girls,  dbpensed  entirely  with  that  conve¬ 
nience.  The  little  miss  ate  enormously,  and  took  abundance  of  oil  to  her  food.  Her 
sister,  sitting  squat  on  the  divan,  or  sofa,  stretched  over  the  table,  and  put  the  spooa 
with  which  she  eat  into  every  dish,  licked  it,  and  rolled  the  cheese  about  upon  her  pa¬ 
late,  shewing  it  occasionally  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  looking  as  stupid  and  vacant 
as  an  ideot.  Sometimes,  too,  she  would  put  her  liand  into  a  dish,  and  take  out  a  bone, 
which  she  would  gtutw  without  ceremony  ;  the  men  did  the  same.  All  this,  no  doubt, 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  Grecian  politeness  and  good  breeding.  I  only  presume 
to  observe,  that  it  appeared  a  little  odd  to  our  British  eyes  and  ears ;  our  love,  at  home, 
for  ease  and  freedom  not  being  yet  advanced  so  far.  The  servants  retired  backwards, 
and  always  left  their  slippers  in  the  passage;  which,  by  their  constant  putting  off  and 
on,  made  a  tiresome  shiiSing  noise.  AVhen  the  servants  were  spoken  to,  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  in  a  low  and  whispering  tone,”  Vol.  iL  p.  264,  265 

Considoring  the  m^um  through  whidi  I  have  been  obliged  to  look,  (tobacco  smoke,) 

I  think  my  description  is  sufficiently  minute;  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  not  be  pleas¬ 
ed,  unleu  I  tell  you  of  the  lady’s  and  the  archon’s  dress.  Know,  then,  her  pelisse  waa 
green,  and  trimmed  with  narrow  edging  of  gold  lace ;  a  yellow  turban,  and  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchief,  not  very  clean  ;  a  zone  of  silk  across  her  loins,  and  trowsers  to  her  ancles.  The 
archon  wore  lus  high  iur  '»p,  and  ample  purple  robe  of  cassimere,  lined  with  preciona 
fur ;  red  boots,  and  yellow  slippers ;  Uie  lut  being  a  sign  of  great  distinction,  and 
rarely  tolerated  by  the  Turks.  In  the  evening  we  had  cards;  and  three  fat  ladies 
made  their  appearance,  and  squatted  on  the  sofa,  their  faces  so  much  muffled  up  that 
we  could  only  see  their  eyes ;  how  they  contrived  to  breathe  I  do  not  know.  When 
they  moved,  they  rolled,  as  it  were,  from  place  to  place  ;  never  spoke ;  nor  were  they 
spoken  to.  The  ladies  here  seem  ignorant  and  stupid.  M^iat  a  contrast  to  our  charm¬ 
ing  women  at  home  !  While  we  were  engaged  at  cards,  the  servants  came  into  the 
room  (to  the  very  boy  who  kneeled  to  us)  to  see  the  gentlemen  play ;  even  our  own 
servant  came,  and  played  a  wretched  tune  upon  the  flute,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  tho 
party. 

**  In  the  morning,  the  girls  innocently  peeped  in  at  the  windows  to  see  us  dress,  and 
absolutely  came  into  the  room  while  we  were  shaving.  We  breakfasted  by  ourselves) 
and  the  young  ladles  and  female  servants  stood  at  the  table  to  see  ns  take  our  tea.  1 
presume  they  had  never  seen  a  tea-pot  before,  as  they  were  constantly  examining  it- 
We  begged  the  girls  to  sit  with  us,  but  they  declined;  nor  would  they  taste  our  tea, 
on  account  of  the  milk  which  we  put  into  it,  thu  day  teing  the  beginning  of  their  fast 
of  forty  days;  they,  however,  received  some  in  a  paper,  which  they  said  they  would 
take  at  some  future  tinoe.”  Vol.  iL  p.  268,  269. 

Of  ancient  Thebes  there  remains  scarcely  a  ruin  !  Of  Platseay 
where  the  Persian  king  was  defeated,  the  author  says : 

**  What  must  this  city  have  been  in  all  its  pride  and  glory !  The  remains  now  a{»< 
pear  grey  as  twilight,  but  without  a  chance  of  returning  day.  Time  it  modelling  noW 
instead  of  art.  Miles  ancient  pottery  and  tiles,  hardly  idlowing  tho  blades  of  com 
to  grow  among  the  ruins ;  sheep  tiiiki  among  tho  mastiv*  foundatioBo ;  aoan  loodod 
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whh  bnuhvnod,  cut  from  ihrab*  growing  in  the  couH*  of  ancien(  pnkcea  and  temples ; 
ebepherda  with  their  flocks ;  the  bells  of  the  goats  heard  from  among  the  walls;  tombs 
and  sarcophagi  of  ancient  heroes  corered  witli  moss,  some  brokec,  and  some  entixe; 
fragments,  and  ornamenu,  and  stones,  containing  matilstsd  inscriptions  these  are 
the  objects  which  Klataa  now  pre^^ents.  But  who,  that  stands  there  with  a  recollection 
of  its  ancient  glorj,  and  haeing  Parnassus  full  in  view,  can  quit  the  spot  without  re¬ 
gret  ?”  VoL  iL  p.  280. 

From  Eleusis,  by  the  Sacred  Way,  our  author  arrives  at 
Athens ;  the  chief  end  of  the  Greek  part  of  his  travels,  perhaps 
of  his  whole  ex])edition.  At  the  first  view  of  the  “  mother  of 
arts  and  eloquence,”  the  travellers  uncover : 

**  llie  anticipations  with  which  we  had  set  out  on  our  travels — anticipations  which, 
K  almost  every  step  of  our  progress,  have  been  more  than  realized — now  rushed  upon 
our  minds,  deriving  additional  intenseness  from  the  recollection  of  what  we  had  seen. 
-Our  memory  naturally  recalled  the  feehogs  with  which  we  had  entered  the  Italian  ca> 

'  pital,  and  the  gratiflcaiion  which  we  had  received  from  the  raunuments  of  ancient  and 

•  modem  art  which  we  had  there  contemplated  :  and  now,  when  we  stood  before  tliat 

-  city,  which  was  for  ages  the  light  of  the  world ;  where  the  unfettered  energies  of  man 
hod  achieved  the  noblest  deeds  recorded  hr  history ;  where  genius,  wisdom,  and  taste, 

•  had  reached  their  highest  perfection ;  and  from  « liich  Uome  herself  was  proud  to  bor¬ 
row  all  her  illumination  and  refinement ; — admiration  of  tlie  past  glory  of  Athens,  and 
commiseration  of  her  fall — the  remembrance  of  what  she  had  Imn,  contrasted  with 

'  what  she  now  is — mingled  in  one  overpowering  emotion,  which  expressed  itself  iu  the 
silence  of  tears.”  Yol.  ii.  p.  288. 

They  lodge  in  the  house  of  Theodora  Macri,  the  consulina  *. 

•  She  has  three  lovely  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  Lord  Hyron’s 
“  Maid  of  Athens.”  Our  readers  must  have' some  account  of 

them : 

The  mention  of  the  three  Athenian  (Traces  will,  T  can  foresee,  rotise  your  curiosi¬ 
ty,  and  fire  your  imagination  ;  and  1  may  despair  cf  your  farther  attention  till  1  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  yon  some  description  of  them.  Their  apartment  is  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  to  outs ;  and  if  you  could  see  them,  as  we  do  now,  throu;;h  the  gently  waving  aro¬ 
matic  plants  before  their  window,  you  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens. 

‘‘  Theresa,  the  .Maid  of  Athens,  Cotinco,  and  Marima,  are  of  middle  stature.  On 
the  crown  of  their  heads  is  a  red  Albanian  skull-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel  spread  out  and 
fastened  down  like  a  star.  Xear  the  edge,  or  bottom,  of  the  skull-cap,  is  a  handker¬ 
chief  of  various  colours,  bound  round  their  temples.  The  youngest  wears  her  hair 
loose,  falling  on  her  shoulders  ;  the  hair  behind  descending  down  the  back  nearly  to 
the  waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk.  The  two  eldest  generally  have  their  hair 
bound  and  fastened  under  the  handkerchief  Their  upper  robe  is  a  pciisae  edged  with 
fur,  hanging  loose  down  to  the  ancles ;  below  is  a  handkerchief  of  muslin,  covering 

-  the  bosom,  and  terminating  at  the  waist,  which  is  short :  under  that  a  gown  of  striped 
silk  or  muslin,  with  a  zone  round  the  swell  of  the  Irins,  falling  in  front  in  graceftil 
negligence  ;  white  stockings  and  yellow  slippers  complete  their  attire.  The  two  eldest 
have  black  or  dark  hair  .md  eyes ;  their  vi.-age  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat  pale ; 
with  teetli  of  pcaily  whitents.s;  their  checks  are  roundetl,  their  noses  straight,  rather 
inclined  to  aquihne.  The  y(.ui-.gebt,  Mariana,  is  very  fair ;  her  face  not  so  finely 
rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expression  than  her  si.sters,  whose  countenance^,  except  when 
the  conversation  has  sometliing  of  mirth  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive,  'lltcir 
persons  are  elegant,  and  their  manners  pkie-iiig  and  lady-likc,  such  as  would  be  fa.sci. 
natiiig  in  any  country.  They  possess  very  considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  their 


•  Widow  of  the  elkul. 
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mmds  seem  to  be  more  imteucted  then  those  of  the  Greek  women  in  generaL  With  nidi 
kttnctions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  remariuble,  if  they  did  not  meet  with  great  attentkxw 
from  the  tiarellers  who  occasionally  are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit  in  the  eastern 
style,  a  I'ttle  redined,  with  their  limbs  gatliered  under  them,  on  the  divan,  and  without 
shoes.  Their  employments  are  the  ne^lc,  tambouring,  and  reading. 

••  I  have  said,  that  I  saw  these  Grecian  beauties  through  the  waving  aromade  plants 
before  their  window :  this,  perhaps,  has  raised  your  imagination  somewhat  too  high  in 
regard  to  their  condition.  You  may  have  supposed  their  dwelling  to  have  every  attii. 
bute  of  eastern  luxury.  The  golden  cups,  too,  may  have  thrown  a  little  witche^  over 
your  excited  fancy.  Confess,  do  you  not  imagiDe  tliat  the  doors 
Self.«fiened  into  halls ;  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elcganc.;  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 

The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  I'ersia  land ; 

Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 

And  couches  stretch’d  aroa^  in  seemly  band ; 

And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head, 

So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full  swelling  bed.” 

“  You  will  shortly  perceive  the  propriety  of  my  delaying  till  now  to  inform  yon, 
that  the  aromatic  plants,  which  1  have  mentioned,  n-e  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  few 
.  geraniums  and  Grecian  balms ;  and  that  the  room  in  which  the  ladies  sit  is  quite  un> 
furnished,  the  walls  neither  painted  nor  decorated  by  **  cunning  hand.”  Then  what 
would  have  become  of  the  (i  races,  had  I  told  you  sooner,  that  a  single  room  is  all  they 
have,  save  a  little  closet  and  a  kitchen  ?  You  sec  how  carefiil  I  have  been  to  make 
the  first  impression  good ;  not  that  they  do  not  merit  every  praise,  but  that  it  is  in  man’s 
august  and  elevated  nature  to  think  a  little  slightingly  of  merit,  and  even  of  beauty,  if 
not  supported  by  some  worldly  shew. — Now,  1  shall  communicate  to  you  a  secret,  but 
in  the  lowest  whisper. 

These  ladies,  since  the  death  of  the  consnl,  their  father,  depend  upon  strangers 
lodging  in  their  spare  room  and  closet — which  we  now  occupy.  But,  though  so  poor, 
their  virtue  shines  as  conspicuous  as  their  beauty. 

**  Not  all  the  wealth  of  the  east,  or  the  complimentary  lays  even  of  the  first  of  Kng. 
land’s  pojts,  could  render  them  to  truly  worthy  of  love  and  admiration.”  VoL  iL 
p.  Wl— ‘i93. 

After  a  keen  glance  at  the  Pnyx,  where  Demosthenes  haran- 
giictl,  and  the  Areopagus,  from  which  St.  Paul  preached  to  the 
Athenians,  the  travellers,  conducted  by  Signor  Lusi^ri,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  tempter  of  Lord  Elgin,  arfe  soon  on  the 
Acropolis ;  and,  having  paid  to  the  disdar,  or  governof,  about 
forty  shillings,  for  leave  to  visit  as  often  and  sketch  as  much  as 
they  please,  make  their  way,  through  weeds  and  broken  marbles, 
to  the  Parthenon.  The  very  name  of  Parthenon  creates  a  more 
thaJi  common  Interest  in  the  Scottish  capital ;  where  the  fine 
thought  has  (x:curred  of  adopting  it  as  the  model  for  a  national 
monument,  to  be  erected  on  a  site  much  resembling  the  hill  of 
the  Acropolis.  Our  author  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  project, 
a  circumstance  which  has  its  weight  in  its  farthcrance;  and 
some  of  our  most  eminent  architects  declare,  that  the  eclat  of 
executing  well  a  copy  of  the  Parthenon,  the  finest  architectural 
structure  in  the  world,  in  all  its, unity,  grace,  and  harmony, 
would  far  exceed  what  they  could  derive  from  the  only  other 
course,  namely,  borrowing  the  parts  of  twenty  separate  temples, 
and,  having  joined  them  together,  calling’ the  plan  ori^nal. 
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The  frieze,  represendng  the  Fanathenaic  festival,  still  remiuns 
>in  the  splendid  ruin,  above  the  prindpal  entrance.  It  is  in  high, 
er  preservation,  and  even  more  exquisite  sculpture,  than  any 
thing  taken  down*  by  Lord  Elgin. 

The  scene  of  desoUtion  in  the  Acropolis  it  complete ;  tlie  heaps  of  ruins  of 
wretched  houses,  and  various  buildings,  constructed  part  with  clay  and  marble,  the 
marble  kwking  doleful  through  the  mud.  VQe  netUes,  higher  than  our  knees,  sting 
one  when  full  of  admiration,  and  not  attending  to  them — ^like  the  cursed  government 
of  the  country,  always  ready  to  do  mischief.  On  entering  the  temple,  one  is  struck  by 
the  worn  steps  and  curved  or  circular  marks  of  the  great  doors  of  old  ;  the  pavement, 
too,  that  had  been  trodden  by  the  luminaries  of  Greecel — by  Pericles,  Phidias,  Socra¬ 
tes,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Ac.  In  testimony  of  my  ngurd  for 
you,  1  write  this  letter  on  the  sacred  marble.”  VoL  iL  p.  298. 

The  splendid  views  of  the  Parthenon,  with  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  delighted  his  countrymen*,  will  enable  those,  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  them,  to  understand  and  re- 
I  lish  the  following : 

“  The  Parthenon,  iu  its  present  combed  state,  impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea  of 
its  thousands  of  years.  The  purity  of  tne  marble  has  disappeared,  but  still  the  eye 
is  charmed  with  the  varied  livery  of  time.  The  western  front  is  rich  in  golden  hues, 
and  seems  as  if  it  had  absorbed  the  evening  beams  !  Little  wliite  appears,  except  the 
tympanum,  and  part  of  the  entablature.  But  the  brightest  orange  colour,  and  grey 
and  sulphury  hues,  combine  in  sweetest  harmony.  The  troble  sli^ts  of  the  huge  co¬ 
lumns  are  uniformly  toned  With  yellow  of  a  brownish  cast,  admitting  here  and  there  a 
little  grey.  Casting  the  eye  to  ^e  inner  cell,  we  see  dark  hues  of  olive,  mixed  with 
varioiu  tints,  adorning  the  existing  frieze  and  pillars ;  and  these,  opposed  to  brilliant 
white,  afford  a  point  and  power  of  expression  which  never  fails  to  please.  Hut  all  the 
parts  are  different.  Some  broken  shafts  are  white,  and  some  are  grey  or  delicately 
yellow,  seeking  contra-^ts  witli  dusky  greens,  and  browns  of  sombre  hue.  The  wliole 
is  rich,  yet  pleasingly  subdued  ;  and  a’hen  the  evening  sun  illuminates  the  temple,  op« 
posed  to  clouds  of  silvery  tones  of  grey,  imagine  how  splmd'd  it  must  be !  The 
Turks,  too,  among  the  ruins,  in  rich  attire  of  purple,  red,  or  blue,  afford  attractive 
,  points,  not  to  be  rejected  by  tint  eye  of  taste.  In  ascending  to  the  top,  by  a  narrow 
winding  stair,  various  names  arc  written  on  tlie  wall.  Having  mount^  to  the  pin. 
node  of  the  temple,  what  a  panorama  of  ruin  !  what  a  circle  of  classic  scenes  ! 

On  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  towards  the  south,  is  the  monument  of  I’hilopappus. 
Further  4n  the  distance  are  the  hills  of  the  Morea,  the  /Fgean  Sea,  and  Isle  of  iB^a. 
Advancing  to  the  west,  the  ports  Phalerum  and  Pirseus  are  dimly  seen  ;  then  follows 
Psyttalia;  the  site  of  Corinth ;  the  hills  Gerania  and  Corydallus.  Above  the  Pnyx 
appears  the  Sacred  Way  from  famed' Fleusis ;  the  Sacred  Grove;  and  site  of  ^e 
Academy,  where  Plato  taught !  Then,  far  remote,  arc  seen  the  hilb  of  Icarus  and 
Phyle ;  and,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Sacred  Grove,  Colanus  Hippius,  with  Parties 
and  Decelia  in  the  north.  Ju^t  below  them,  and  near  the  eye,  lovely  temple  of 
'I'heseus  shines  in  the  sun’s  bright  ray ;  then  comes  the  hill  Brilessus,  the  mount  An. 
(ihesmus,  and  winding  road  to  Marathon  in  the  east.  The  shallow  stream  of  the  His. 
sus  humbly  seeks  its  way  by  the  golden  coloured  columns  of  Jupiter  Olympias.  Ap. 
preaching  to  the  south,  the  eye  dwells  on  the  **  flowery  hill  Ilymettus”  running  to  the 
iEgean  Sea  ;  then  Philopappus  conies  to  view  again. 

^  Among  all  those  objects,  so  long  the  theme  of  poetical  description  and  allusion, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  noble  vestiges  of  the  Parthenon — its  prostrate  divi. 
.Hions  of  columns  above  each  other,  and  white  as  snow— its  mighty  pillars,  of  various 
height,  still  pointing  to  the  skies— its  remains  of  cornices  and  frieze.  Within  the  tern* 

*  Seme  of  his  finished  drawings  have  already  crossed  the  Tweed. 
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pie,  on  the  encieiit  marbk  pneement,  where  heathen  wordiippoa  have  often  trad,  it 
now  a  wretched  Tarkiah  mosque ;  and,  neater  to  the  right,  the  remnant  of  a  Gieeiai 
church.  How  itraiige !  how  silent  all ! — But,  hark  !  that  sound !  It  is  the  muetzin 
chanting  from  the  ntosque,  behind  the  Areopagus,  proclaiming  to  the  world,  that 
•  God  is  great ;  there  is  no  god  but  God.*  ”  Vol.  ii.  p.  3i>l— 30i. 

The  seizing,  for  effect,  of  tite  last  circumstance,  shews  the  paint, 
er's  habits 

The  Athenian  Acropolis  affords  a  proof,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
so  much  studied  effect  and  symmetry,  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
several  buildings  on  the  summit  of  the  same  h«ght ;  for  very  near 
the  Parthenon  stand  the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias,  the  Pandro- 
scum,  and  Erectheum. 

The  temple  of  Theseus— -entire,  metopes,  frieze,  and  all — is  in 
the  style  and  order  of  the  Parthenon ;  but,  being  situate  low, 
and  not  more  than  one  half  the  size,  it  possesses  not  any  thing 
like  the  sublimity  of  that  chief  of  temples  seen  with  the  sky 
for  its  ground.  Mr.  Williams  concludes  his  remarks  on  the 
Parthenon  in  these  words : 

*•  Ob  the  subject  of  removing  the  Kulpture  from  the  Temple  of  Minerrt,  I  shall 
say  little,  althou^  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  at  the  unworkmanlike  manner 
in  which  the  deed  was  done.  Vast  masses  of  noble  cornice  were  thrown  down  and 
destroyed  to  obtain  the  metopes,  when  they  might  have  easilv  been  procured  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  pannela  Good  h(>avens  !  to  make  a  quarry  of  a  work  of  Phidias !  The 
men  of  taste  in  Athens  are  unanimous  in  believing,  that  if  this  proceeding  had  been 
represented  to  the  tLarl  of  Elgin,  he  would  not  have  allowed  matters  to  have  gone  so 
far,  but  kept  to  his  original  plan  of  merely  having  casts  and  drawings. 

That  the  Elgin  marbles  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  art  in  England, 
cannot  be  doubted.  They  must  certainly  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  artists,  and 
p^e  that  the  true  and  only  road  to  simplicity  and  beauty,  is  the  study  of  nature. 
But  had  we  a  right  to  diminish  the  interest  of  Athens  for  »eUish  motives,  and  prevent 
successive  generations  of  other  nations  from  teeing  those  admirable  sculptures  ?  The 
Tempk  of  Miuerva  was  spared  as  a  beacon  to  the  world,  to  direct  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  purity  of  taste.  What  can  we  say  to  the  disappointed  traveller,  who  is  now  de¬ 
prived  of  the  rkh  gratification  which  would  have  compensated  his  travel  and  his  toil  ? 
It  will  be  little  consolation  to  him  to  my,  he  may  find  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon 
in  England.”  VoL  u.  p.  322,  323. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  our  author'g 
picturesque  circuit  of  Athens  to  choose  the  finest  aspects  for  the 
pencil.  They  will  regret  one  thing  only,  that  they  were  not  ac¬ 
tually  in  his  company.  While  engaget!  in  this  delightful  occu¬ 
pation,  he  is  disturb^  by  an  Albanian  soldier,  who  comes  to 
announce,  that  the  Turkish  waiwode,  or  governor  of  Athens, 
is  approaching  with  all  his  wives.  Our  author  retires ;  but  has 
a  distant  view  of  a  sufficiently  dull  ypte  champetre ;  seated  on  a 
carpet,  the  Turk  drinks  his  wine  and  smokes,  while  the  ladies 
wander  about,  and  pick  up  flowers. 

The  population  of  modem  Athens  does  not  exceed  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  persons,  who  are  lodged  in  mud-built  huts  ! 
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I<arge.Tacant  spaces  occur,  once  adorned  with  all  the  elegance  of 
the  ancient  city,  but  now  covered  with  bones,  filth,  and  rags,  die 
latter  a  loathsome  and  peculiar  modem  Greek  mark  of  meanest 
poverty.  Even  the  Greeks  of  rank  have  very  miserable  houses. 
Lc^tneti  alone,  who  is  a  native  and  the  English  consul,  lives  in 
something  like  comfort,  and  even  elegance. 

No  contemplation  is  more  interesting,  than  the  possible  revival 
of  the  genius  of  Greece.  Our  readers  probably  know,  that  a  so- 
dety  exists  in  Athens,  which  has  the  cordial  aid  of  all  foreigners 
who  visit  that  country.  Its  object  is  to  give  the  benefit  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  education  to  as  manv  of  the  Athenian  youth  as  the  funds 
will  provide  for.  The  Hlarl  of  Guilford,  who  has  almost  become 
a  denizen  of  Greece,  is  an  active  member,  and  zealous  jiatron  of 
this  as.sociation  ;  and  has  made  pniposals  to  our  Government  to 
establish,  under  their  protection,  an  university  in  Corfu  or  Itha¬ 
ca.  We  are  surprised  that  the  Turks  should  be  neutral  in  this 
matter ;  if,  indeed,  they  be  aware,  that  an  enlightened  people 
are  not  very  patient  slaves.  The  society  is  called  the 
or  the  lovers,  of  letters,  sciences,  and  arts.  Mr. 'Williams,  with 
much  benevolent  gallantry,  puts  in  a  word  for  the  improvement 
of  the  minds  and  condition  of  the  Greek  females.  To  this  end, 
however,  we  take  it,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  university.  The 
enlightening  of  the  minds  of  the  men  will  soon  benefit  the  wo¬ 
men. 

The  travellers  are  driven  from  Athens  by  a  rumour  of  tlic 
plague.  They  visit  Corinth,  or  rather  the  place  where  Corinth 
stood ;  for  nouiing  remains  but  a  few  Doric  columns,  and  some 
foundations  of  a  theatre  and  stadium.  They  see,  likewise,  the 
remains  of  the  supposed  temple  of  Minerva  Sunias,  the  lieauti- 
ful  island  of  ./Egina,  with  its 'temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenios, 
which  the  author  introduces  into  one  of  his  most  splendid  draw¬ 
ings;  and  return  through  Italy  and  France,  to  England. 

Nothing  would  more  effectually  neutralize  every  word  gf  our 
approbation  of  Mr.  Williams’  work,  where  we  think  it  excel¬ 
lent,  than  the  impression  that  our  praise  is  indiscriminate,  or 
that  we  have  pur|K)sely  veiled  its  faults.  We  formerly  stated, 
that  we  brought  him  to  trial  merely  under  the  code  of  the  fine 
arts  ;  and  we  think  we  have  not  ])Ut  in  evidence,  either  for  him 
or  against  him,  any  other  matter.  We  are  disposed  to  give 
him  even  more  indulgence  than  he  craves,  as  an  unpractised 
writer ;  but  we  cannot  let  it  go  forth  as  our  opinion,  that  his 
enthusiasm  has  not  very  materially  overcharged  the  style  of  his 
composition — enthusiasm,  unavoidable  when  the  scenes  were  con¬ 
templated  ;  allowable  when  the  impressions  were  first  committed 
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to'  writii^;  but  not  in  perfect  good  taste  after  final  revision, 
and  press  correction.  We  admire  in  the  author,  too  much, 
the  fine  fancy  of  the  pmnter  and  the  poet,  the  warmth  of  the 
man  of  feeling,  and  the  right  impulse  of  the  man  of  worth,  to 
intend  to  give  him  pain,  when,  owing  it  to  our  own  character, 
we  obser\’e,  that,  in  attempting  to  susUun  an  unvarying  style  of 
high  excitement,  he  has  unavoidably  diminished  the  effect  of 
passages  of  unquestionable  power  and  eloquence.  We  only  wish 
that  in  his  page,  as  in  his  canvas,  there  had  l)een  a  little  more 
keeping;  and  that  the  good  taste  and  judgment  which  inva.- 
riably  guide  his  pencil  hail  controlled  his  pen. 

We  rather  think  he  might,  with  good  effect,  have  spared  much 
poetical  quotation,  as  well  in  length  as  number  of  extracts.  Here 
and  there,  only,  a  brief  stanza  or  couplet  gives  spirit  to  prose 
composition.  There  is,  farther,  too  much  enumerating  and  laud¬ 
ing  of  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  to  be  relished  in  any  other 
**  county,  city,  or  place which  although  not  unsuitable  to  letters 
of  really  private  correspondence,  ought  to  have  been  considerably 
modifira  when  these  are  arranged  and  corrected  for  publication. 

Last  of  all,  while  we  admire  the  spirit  of  the  sketches  which 
the  volumes  contain,  and  the  beauty  of  the  engravings,  we  re¬ 
gret  the  great  enhancement  of  price  which  these  last  have  oc¬ 
casioned  ;  and  strongly  recommend  litliography  to  all  future 
authors  who  illustrate  their  .works  by  engravings.  The  effect, 
for  all  common  purposes,  is  equal;  and  the  cost,  we  believe, 
something  about  one-twentieth. 

After  these  unavoidable  strictures,  we  are  solicitous  of  parting 
fnends,  cordial  friends,  with  an  author  who  has  given  us  so 
much  pleasure.  His  faults  are  not  in  the  essentials,  but  in  the 
mode  and  manner  of  the  work.  As  a  picturesque  view  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  an  able  report  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in 
these  countries,  it  has  profitably  and  delightfully  occupied  a 
field,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  preceding  travel¬ 
lers,  much  remained  to  be  gleaned. 
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A»t.  VI.  1.  ObservaiionSf  Anecdotes^  and  CluiracierSy  of  Books 
and  Mtn.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sp:  nce.  Arranged  with 
notes,  bv  the  late  Edmund  Malone,  Esq.  London.  Murray. 
18S0.  Pp.  316.  8vo. 

2.  Anecdotes^  Observations^  and  Characters^  of  Books  and  Men. 
Collected  from  the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope^  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  persons  of  his  time.  By  the  Rkv.  Joseph  SpENC^.  Now 
first  published  from  the  original  papers,  with  note^,  and  a  life 
of  the  author.  By  Samuel  Weller  Singer.  London. 
Carpenter.  1820.  Pp.  540.  8vo. 

We  know  not  why  these  two  works  appear  leather,  or  why 
cither  of  them  appears  at  all  at  this  particular  time.  The  first 
of  them  is  intended,  it  has  been  announced,  to  form  a  companion 
to  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes,  formerly  noticed  by  us ;  but  as  its  con¬ 
tents,  almost  entirely,  we  may  safely  say  cAi^V,  have  been  given 
to  the  public  in  various  biographical  sketches,  especially  those 
from  the  pens  of  Warton,  Johnson,  and  Malone,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  it  of  less  value  than  we  assigned  to  that  collection.  It  is, 
however,  equal  to  it  in  one  resp^,  as  it  appears  without  the 
name  of  its  editor,  and  as  it  is  as  meagre  in  preliminary'  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  author.  The  second,  which  is  owned  by  a 
man  of  letters  of  some  repute,  presents  a  short,  but  not  unin¬ 
teresting  account  of  Mr.  Spence ;  furnishes  a  few  notes  not  quite 
unimportant ;  and  publishes  certmn  letters  principally  addressed 
to  Mr.  Spence,  by  various  characters  of  eminence  in  his  day,  which 
we  would  rather  had  been .  doubled  than  not  given.  But  even 
this  latter  work  is  liable  to  the  charge  adduced  agunst  its  rival, 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  a  repetition  of  what  is  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  Something  may,  nevertheless,  be  said  about  the  con- 
veniency  of  having  such  materials  brought  into  one  volume,  that 
reconciles  us  to  the  idea  of  its  abstract  consequence.  Of  its  re¬ 
lative  merits,  we  shall  merely  say,  that,  admitting  the  anecdotes 
themselves  to  be  of  some  worth,  we  should  never  hesitate  to  pay 
the  difference  of  price  between  it  and  the  other  copy. 

Mr.  Spence  was  a  man  of  learning  and  taste,  exemplary  man¬ 
ners,  unblemished  character,  engaging  temper,  and  a  generous 
disposition— qualities  or  attainments,  abundantly  enviable  and 
highly  to  be  praised,  but  not  exactly  the  kind  of  things  which 
make  most  noise  in  the  world,  or  which  attract  the  solicitous  in¬ 
quiries  of  posterity,  however  they  may  have  ennobled  the  pos¬ 
sessor  in  the  estimation  and  affectionate  regards  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  was  known  and  beloved  by  men,  whose  names  are 
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still  recessed  as  land-marks  in  the  history  of  English  intellect ; 
but  he  himself  has  for  many  years  nearly  ceased  to  be  spoken  of, 
unless  by  the  hunters  after  folio  books,  and  the  advocates  for  ne¬ 
glected  literature.  There  is,  indeed,  something  in  his  fate,  that 
ought  to  sober  the  ambition  of  students.  An  Essay  on  Pope's 
Odyssey  procured  him  a  very  flattering  reputation  in  England,  and 
introduce  him  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poet  whose 

fnuses  it  is  the  mmn  object  of  this  collection  to  blazon ;  and  the 
'olymetis,  his  magnum  opuSy  as  Mr.  Singer  rather  ambiguously 
denominates  it,  underwent  several  editions,  notwithstanding  its 
dimensions,  and  was  for  some  time  appealed  to  as  an  authority 
in  a  curious,  if  not  an  essential  department  of  classical  learning. 
Contemporary  Mrriters  united  in  commendation  of  both  of  these 
works,  to  say  nothing  of  his  minor  pieces ;  and  a  succeeding  la¬ 
bourer  in  literature  thought  he  did  good  service  to  the  cause, 
when  he  rendered  the  contents  of  the  latter  more  accessible  to 
the  community  by  an  abridgment.  We  allude  to  Mr.  N.  Tin- 
dal,  the  translator  of  Rapin's  History  of  England,  whose 
“  Guide  to  Classical  I.eaming ;  dr  Polymetis  abridged,"  pub¬ 
lished  in  1764,  answered  the  purpose  of  a  school  book  for  many 
years.  We  confess  ourselves  to  nave  perused  it  in  our  younger 
days.  The  original  work  now  maintains  its  place,  very  quietly, 
among  the  fundamental  strata  of  general  libraries.  !]^th  have 
been  superseded  by  other  works,  especially  the  Classical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Dr.  Lempriere.  The  Essay,  again,  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Warton,  certainly  no  contemptible  judge,  “  a  work  of  true 
taste,"  has  not  been  once  spoken  of,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Even  the  splendid  fame 
of  Pope  himself,  whom  Spence  idolized,  has  suflered  a  partial 
eclipse  from  the  interposition  of  newer  planets ;  and  their  blaze 
again  may  probably  be  surpassed  by  the  coruscations  of  future 
genius.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

Of  an  author  thus  irreversibly  sentenced  to  oblivion,  as  we 
imagine  him  to  be,  we  do  not  think  it  judicious  to  attempt  the 
resuscitation.  But  perhaps  a  few  notices  of  him  may  be  hazard¬ 
ed,  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  desire  to  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  opportunities  he  had  of  acquiring  the  information  respect- 
ing  greater  men  which  he  has  given  in  his  anecdotes.  We  nope 
to  content  them  with  the  slightest  sketch  of  his  life. 

Joseph  Spence  was  bom  at  Kinsclere,  Hants,  in  1 699.  His  early 
education  was  conducted  under  the  eye  of  an  opulent  female  rela¬ 
tive.  In  his  tenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Berkshire,  which 
he  left  for  Eton  College,  whence  he  proceeded  in  a  short  time  to 
that  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards  to  New  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1722.  He  entered  into  Holy  Or- 
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dors  in  1724,  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1727,  was  chosen  Pro- 
fissor  o£  Poetry  in  the  following  year,  and  about  the  same  time ' 
got  the  Rectory  of  Efirchangcr,  in  Essex.  His  fellow  collegian, 
Christopher  Pitt,  writing  of  him  at  this  periotl,  says,  with  all’ 
commendable  simplicity  :  “  He  is  the  completest  scholar,  eitlicr 
“  in  solid  or  polite  learning,  for  his  years,  that  I  ever  knew, 

“  Besides,  he  is  the  sweetest  tempered  gentleman  breathing.” — 
An  encomium  from  which,  as  we  happen  not  to  be  able  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  extent  of  Mr.  Christopher  Pitt’s  acquaintance — far  less 
to  tell  the  number  of  all  the  sweet  tempered  gentlemen  living  in 
Ills  day,  we  have  no  intention  to  detract. 

In  liSO,  ISIr.  Spence  set  out  on  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
as  companion,  rather  than  governor,  of  the  young  Earl  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  afterwards  Duke  (the  second)  of  Dorset.  While  on  this 
expedition,  he  met  with  the  poet  Tliomson,  with  whom  an  inti¬ 
macy,  which  had  formerly  commenced,  was  confirmed,  and  which 
end^  not  till  the  death  of  our  eminent  countryman.  He  got 
acquainted  also  with  the  Marquis  Maffei,  of  whom  he  speaks 
highly  and  affectionately  in  the  correspondence  with  his  mother, 
which  detmls  the  -events  of  his  journey.  It  was  at  Rome,  Mr. 
Singer  suggests  rather  pompously,  that  “  the  thought  was  first 
“  elicited  which  gave  rise  to  his  Magnum  Oj)iiSf  the  Polymetis ; 
as  Gibbon  conceived  the  design  of  his  history,  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol !”  He  returned  to  England  in  1735,  only  a  few  days 
after  having  been  re-elected  Professor  of  Poetry  for  another  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  years. 

His  Essay  on  Pope’s  Odyssey  bad  appeared  in  1726,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  got  him  the  favour  of  Pope,  whom  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  his  life  to 
seek  all  imaginable  ways  of  eulogizing.  That  poet,  quite  acces¬ 
sible  to  such  adoration,  furnished  him  with  ample  opportunities 
of  exercising  it,  and  in  return,  bestowed  a  large  measure  of  his 
good  opinion  and  confidence.  The  consequences  are  well  known 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  histoiy-  of  Pope,  whether  as 
roughly  got  up  by  Mr.  Owen  Ruffhead,  with  the  powerful  aid 
of  Warburton, — communicated  in  the  vastly  more  agreeable 
pages  of  .Dr.  Wnrton,— or  emanating  from  the  discriminating 
pi'iieil  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In  reality,  all  of  these  authors  were  in¬ 
debted,  in  their  respective  works,  to  copies,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  Mr.  Spence’s  Anecdotes.  Alluding  to  the  last  mentioned, 
Mr.  Singer  says : 

**  The«e  anecdotes  were  indeed  almost  the  tole  documents  he  had  for  the  life  of 
Pope,  and  they  will  enable  the  admirers  of  that  capital  spcdnicr^of  critical  biography 
to  appreciate  his  skill  in  forming  so  interesting  and  eloquent  a  narrative  froiu  such 
slight  materials.** 
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The  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  will  give 
themselves  no  such*trouble.  But  we  admit  it  to  be  perfectly 
correct  in  Mr.  Singer  to  make  the  remark,  as  it  is  clearly  of  im¬ 
portance  to  be  apprised  of  the  sources,  whence  works  wnich  we 
admire  have  been  deduced.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  acknowledges 
the  assistance,  with  which,  it  seems,  he  was  favoured  by  the 
Joan  of  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  manuscript  copy,  procured  for 
Jiim  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys. 

'  ••  In  the  lives  of  Addison,  Tickell,  and  others,  he  has  also  made  use  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  contiun.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  late  IVl  r.  Malone  was  favoured  with 
the  free  use  of  the  anecdotes,  when  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  Dryden,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  making  a  complete  transcript  for  his  own  use.'* 

To  return  to  Mr.  Spence.  At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pope,  in 
1736,  he  republished  Sackville’s  tragedy  of  Gorbuduc,  of  which 
we  gave  some  account  in  our  review  of  Drake’s  Shakspeare 
and  his  Times.  In  1737,  he  revisited  the  Continent,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Trevor,  returned  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
and  set  off’  again  for  it  in  1739,  with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  England 
in  1742.  It  was  in  this  last  journey  that  he  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  cultivating  acquaintance  with  that  singular  character  Lady 
Mary  W ortley  Montague,  of  whose  history  and  peculiarities  h« 
does  not  fail  to  take  notice. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  he'  w’as  presented  by  his  college 
to  the  rectory  of  Great  Ilorwcxxl,  Bucks,  and  obtained  the  re- 
gius  professorship  of  Modern  History,  as  successor  to  Dr. 
Holmes. 

“  From  this  time  he  resided  chiefly  in  liOndon  for  some  few  years ;  but  his  health, 
rince  his  return  from  abroad,  having  been  precarious,  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
abandon  his  studies ;  and,  however  disagreeable  the  remedy,  he  would  probably  have 
listened  to  their  entreaties.  The  Polymetis,  which  had  now  occupied  his  attention  for 
several  years,  for  which  he  had  made  very  large  collections,  and  had  obtained  very 
large  and  numerous  subscriptions,  was  a^ut  to  have  been  abandoned ;  had  not  Ur. 
Alead  interposed  and  prescribed  to  him  a  middle  course,  advising  him  to  apply  mo¬ 
derately,  and  at  short  intervals,  to  his  literary  pursuits,  rather  than  entirely  and  at  once 
to  abandon  them :  he  followed  this  friendly  advice,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect. 

**  After  the  publication  of  his  Polymetis  in  1747,  by  which  he  had  realized  up¬ 
wards  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  he  entertained  thoughts  of  indulging  hit  propensity 
(for  rural  enjoyment  and  gardening)  by  the  purchase  of  a  sm.ill  house  and  a  few  aefes 
of  ground  in  the  country.  Having  occasionally  mefltioned  this  intention  to  his  friend 
I.ord  I  incoln,  he  very  genc'ously  offered  him,  as  a  gift  for  his  life,  a  house  of  this  kind 
at  Byfleet  in  Surry,  in  the  imm^iate  vicinity  of  his  seat  at  Oatlands.  Thither  Spence 
removed  in  the  year  1 7  49,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  turn  his  fields  into  pleasure 
I  grounds,  and  to  plant  and  adorn  the  face  of  the  country  round  bis  abode.  From  this 

time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  rural  improvement  became  his  favourite  amusement ;  he 
expended  a  great  part  of  the  profits  arising  from  his  Polymetis  in  embellishing  his 
little  scat,  and  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  judgment  he  dhplayed.  He  was 
from  time  to  time  cons^ted  by  his  triemls  and  others  when  any  thing  of  the  kind  was 
meditated ;  his  suggestions  were  ILitened  to  with  respect,  and  generally  followed  with¬ 
out  deviation.  Walpole,  whose  opinion  will  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  on  tliis 
VUL.  III.  NO.  111.  2  B 
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■objact,  aomiiUinmlad  bim  upon  hia  taate  and  aaal  tat  tha  reibnnad  ityla  of  picturaaque 
gar^lnc.** 

His  friend  Dr.  Trevor,  now  become  Uistiop  of  Durham,  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  a  prebend  in  that  see  in  1 754.  This  rcc|uired 
him  occasionally  to  leave  Dyfleet,  and  promoted  tlie  exorcise  of 
his  skill  in  his  much  loved  art.  He  still  retained  his  living  of 
Great  Horwood,  when*>  however,  he  never  ri'sided.  Jlut,  being 
of  moderate  habits,  and  a  generous  heart,  he  is  undcrsttxKl  to 
have  distributed  money  very  frcn^ly  to  the  ptxir  of  the  mrish, 
during  his  annual  visits,  and  to  have  otherwise  consultcu  their 
welfare.  Enough  is  known  of  him,  indecxl,  to  warrant  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  Mr.  Singer. 

**  Spenoe't  benevolence  wm  moat  libera]  and  unconflnerl ;  dutrcaa  of  every  tort,  and 
in  every  rank  of  life,  never  preferred  ilt  cbuni  to  hit  attention  in  vain  i  and  he  it  de- 
acribed  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  to  have  had  a  heart  and  a  liand  ever  open  to  the 
poor  knd  needy." 

Among  the  individuals  Ut  whom  his  humane  services  extend¬ 
ed,  it  is  worth  while  to  spt^cify  our  own  Dr.  lllacklock,  of  whostr 
<*  life,  character,  and  poems,^  he  drew  up  an  account,  and  for 
whom  he  procured  a  large  subscription  to  an  edition  of  his 
works.  Mr.  Spence,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  made  seve¬ 
ral  excursions  to  various  parts  oi  liritain,  cF{)ecially  such  as 
were  most  romantic  in  scenery.  One  of  these  was  to  Scxrtland, 
and  his  journal  of  it  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Shenstone,  which  is 
printed  in  Hall's  collection.  He  died  in  176b. 

**  Spence  wu  in  perwn  below  the  middle  size,  hit  figure  ipare,  hit  countenance 
benignant,  and  rather  liandtome,  but  bearing  markt  of  a  delicate  conititution.  At  in 
hit  childhood  he  had  been  kept  alive  by  conttant  care  and  the  auiitance  of  tkilful 
medical  aid,  he  did  not  expect  that  hit  life  would  have  been  protracted  beyond  fifly 
yeart.  But  he  pottetted  thotc  greatett  of  all  bletsingt,  a  cheerful  temperament,  a 
conttant  flow  ti  animal  tpiritt,  and  a  moat  peaceable  diapoiition.  Thete,  with  tlie 
happy  circumttancet  in  which  he  waa  placed,  and  the  active  nature  of  hit  gardening 
amuaenients,  prolonged  ita  date  to  hit  7Uth  year ;  when  he  waa  unfortunately  drown¬ 
ed  in  a  canal  in  hit  garden^at  Byflect" 

As  to  the  collection  of  anecdotes  to  which  we  now  recur,  it  is_ 
proper  to  mention,  in  addition  to  what  was  formerly  said  of  it, 
that  Mr.  Spence  himself,  who  appears  to  have  taken  great  jiains 
and  pleasure  in  making  it,  had  intended  its  publication,  but  nut 
in  his  lifetime.  For  this  purpose*  he  had  conditionally  sold  it  to 
Dodsley,  who  afterwards  abandoned  his  claim,  on  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  author's  executors,  for  some  reason  not  exactly 
known, — whether  they  thought  many  of  the  anecdotes  of  too 
recent  a  date,  or  of  tcK)  trifling  a  nature,  or  the  simply  under¬ 
stood,  if  not  expressed  aversion  of  Lord  Lincoln. 

One  of  the  manuicript  copies  was,  therefore,  presented  to  his  Ixmlship,  and  tlie 
other  consigned  to  a  chest  with  all  Mr.  Spence’s  manuscript  remains.  It  is  thus  that 
thew  anecdotes  have  hitherto  remained  a  sealed  book,  except  to  a  privilcgal  few." 
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AmonprthcM  pmonK,  an  already  utated,  wastlie  lateMr.  Malone, 
who  is  now  imapned,  we  have  heard  it  said,  to  have  made  rather 
t(Mi  free  use  of  them,  and  to  have  taken  measures,  for  a  time,  to 
prevent  their  getting  in  an  entire  form  before  the  public.  In 
the  manuscript  whicn  he  completed  for  himself,  he  aid  not  ob¬ 
serve  the  chronological  onler  of  the  original,  but  arranged  the 
anecdotes  so  os  to  bring  **  all  that  related  to  Pope  under  one 
class,  which  he  called  *  Popiana and  the  others  under  their  re* 
sj)ectivc  heads.**  This  circumstance  will  explain  to  the  reader 
one  of  the  differences  between  the  two  works  now  noticed.  The 
first  professes  to  be  a  copy  as  arranffed  by  Mr.  Malone ;  tlie 
second,  to  which  wc  have  assigned  the  preference,  is  divided  in¬ 
to  eight  sections,  following  the  order  of  time,  and  extending 
from  1728  to  1744,  besides  containing  several  supplementary 
anecdotes  taken  from  various  papers  of  Mr.  Spence,  especially 
his  memorandum  hernks  for  175.5-6-7,  and  1758.  In  both  co¬ 
pies,  it  may  lx;  remorkctl,  it  is  usual  to  give  the  authority  for  the 
anecdotes,  either  in  the  full  name  or  the  init'uils  of  the  persons 
fn)m  whom  they  were  respectively  obtained.  We  believe  it  is 
c|uite  immaterial  which  of  these  wc  use  for  the  purpose  of  a  little 
recreation.  The  first  is  printed  in  the  larwr  type,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  recommendation,  and  being  citified,  moreover,  it 
may  save  us  some  trouble. 

The  Popiana,  for  reasons  stated,  need  not  occupy  us  long. 
Poik;  freely  alluded  to  a  defect  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  as 
well  as  some  other  eminent  men.  . 

I  never  could  tprak  in  public ;  and  I  do  not  believe,  that  if  it  was  a  set  thing,  I 
could  give  an  account  of  any  story  to  twelve  friends  together,  though  I  could  tell  it  to 
any  three  of  them  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  When  I  was  to  appear  for  (Atter- 
bury)  the  Uishop  of  Itochester  on  his  trial,  though  I  hod  but  ten  words  to  say,  and 
that  on  a  plain  easy  point,  (how  that  Uishop  spent  his  time  whilst  I  was  with  at 
Uromley,)  I  made  two  or  three  blunders  in  it ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  first  row 
of  lords,  (which  were  aU  I  could  see,)  were  mostly  of  my  acquaintance.** 

There  is  something  sinking  in  Pope's  remark  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  topic. 

“  Some  of  Plato’s  and  Cicero's  reasonings  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  very 
foolish ;  but  the  latter’s  is  less  so  than  the  former’a.  Without  revdatioii,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  grand  peutMre." 

What  he  says  of  Addison's  habits  is  quite  consistent  with  other 
reports. 

**  Addison  usually  studied  all  the  morning;  then  met  his  party  at  Button’s ;  dined 
there,  and  stayed  five  or  six  hours,  and  sontetimes  far  into  the  night— I  was  of  the 
company  for  about  a  year  (probably  ITIS,)  but  found  it  too  much  for  met  it  hurt  my 
health,  and  so  I  quitted  it” 

The  following  anecdote,  which  also  relates  to  Addison,  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  (hose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
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political  parties  to  which  it  relates.  The  remark  respecting  Bo- 
iingbroke  does  not  surprise  us,  whatever  Pope  may  have  thought 
of  it. 

“  Addison  had  Budget, ‘and  I  tliink  Philips,  in  the  house  with  him.  Gay  they 
would  call  one  of  my  eleves.  They  were  angry  with  me  for  keeping  so  much  with 
Dr.  Swift,  and  some  of  the  late  ministry.  Parnell  was  witli  me  too,  and  had  come 
over  from  the  others  when  Ixtrd  Oxford  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  On  PameH's  ha« 
ring  been  introduced  into  Bolingbroke’s  company,  and  his  speaking  afterwards  of  the 
great  pleasure  he  had  in  his  oons’ersation,  Mr.  Addison  came  out  with  his  old  expres* 
sion,  ‘  if  he  had  but  as  good  a  heart  as  he  has  a  head  !’  and  applied  to  him,  *  that 
cankered  Bolingbroke  !’  from  Shakspeaie.'* 

But  whatever  Bolingbroke’s  heart  may  have  l)cen  as  to  other 
concerns,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  maintained  a  warm  regard  for 
Pope  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  Sjxjncc  relates  a  proof  of 
this  from  his  own  knowledge. 

^  tV'hen  I  was  telling  his  I/'rdship  that  Air.  Pope,  on  every  Catching  and  recover* 
ing  ot  his  mind,  was  always  saying  something  kindly,  either  of  his  present  or  absent 
friends,  and  that  this  in  some  cases  was  so  surprising,  tlmt  it  seemed  tome  asifhishu* 
manity  had  outlived  his  understanding,  Ix)rd  Bolingbroke  said,  *  it  has  so !’  and  then 
added,  *  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  liad  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular 
fnends,  or  a  more  general  friendship  for  mankind.”— 1  have  known  him  these  thirty 
years,  and  value  myself  more  for  that  man's  love  and  friendsliip,  than  *  (sink¬ 

ing  his  head,  and  lasing  his  voice  in  tears.”) 

How  some  observations  of  Lady  M.  \V.  Montague,  have  olv 
tained  a  place  under  this  head,  besides  being  repeated  afterwards, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Take  an  example. 

**  It  was  my  fate  to  be  much  with  the  wits :  my  father  was  acquainted  with  them 
all.  Addison  .was  the  best  company  in  the  world.  I  never  knew  any  body  that  had 
so  much  wit  as  Congreve.  Sir  llichatd  Steele  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  Dr. 
Garth  a  very  worthy  one.” 

A  subdivision  of  the  collection  contains  several  opinions  of 
Mr.  Pope  and  others  respecting  the  English  |)oets  and  prose 
writers,  and  a  good  many  anecdotes  relating  to  their  history. 
We  hold  the  latter  to  be  the  more  interesting  of  the  two,  but 
,  neither  of  them  to  be  of  much  consequence.  The  former,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  are  not  new  ;  .and  we  strongly  suspect  the  lat- 
.  ter  are  rarely  to  be  relietl  on.  How  little  depeiulcnce  can  be 
placed  on  such  memoranda,  might  be  easily  shewn  by  comparing 
several  of  them  with  ascertained  facts  or  commonly  credited  nar¬ 
rations.  There  is  one  of  these  anecdotes  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice,  because  it  evidences  the  use  which  Dr.  Johnson 
occasionally  made  of  the  collection  now  before  us,  while  it  con¬ 
firms  the  observation  we  have  just  made.  We  allude  to  what 
is  told  of  the  death  of  poor  Otway. 

“  Otway  had  an  intimate  friend,  one  Blackiston,  who  was  shot ;  the  murderer  fled 
towards  Dover,  and  Otway  pursued  him ;  in  his  return  he  drank  water  when  violent¬ 
ly  heated,  and  so  got  the  fever  which  was  the  death  of  hhn.”  ' 
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This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dennis,  the  critic.  John¬ 
son,  in  his  sketch  of  Otway,  after  having  ptunfully  narrated  ano¬ 
ther  and  more  tragic  story  of  his  end,  says. 

All  thb,  I  hope,  is  not  true,  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope,  that  Pope, 
who  lived  near  enough  to  be  better  informed,  relates  in  Spence's  Memorials,  that  he 
died  of  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a  thief  that  had  rubbed  one  of  his  friends. 
But  that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon 
him,  Ims  never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause  might  bring  him  to  the  grave.” 

AVe  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  reflections  on  the  ap¬ 
parent  discordancies  manifested  in  this  one  cose. 

The  information  respecting  Wycherly,  which  is  given  partly 
on  the  authority  of  Dennis  and  )>artly  on  that  of  Pope,  is  fully 
more  interesting  than  any  part  of  the  work  hitherto  mentioned, 
but  is  too  long  for  insertion,  and  cannot  w’ell  be  abridged. 

Prior  makes  a  very  indifferent  figure  in  these  anecdotes.  It 
is  certain  he  was  far  from  being  correct  in  his  morals;  but  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether  his  faults  on  tlmt  score  would  not 
have  Iieen  a  good  deal  overlooked  had  he  not  made  a  change  in 
his  political  attachments.  We  forbear  retailing  the  scandal 
against  him  to  which  the  name  of  Pope  is  affixed. 

Swift,  who  was  assuredly  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  AVhig 
party,  is  treateil  here  with  much  more  res|)ect — an  argument,  we 
may  observe,  of  no  small  consequence  in  deciding  on  his  charac¬ 
ter.  F rom  the  anecdotes  of  him  we  select  the  longest  and  most 
singular.  Po}K‘  is  the  narrator. 

**  Ur.  Switt  han  an  odd,  blimt  way,  that  is  mistaken  by  strangers  for  ill-nature  ; 
it  is  so  odd,  that  there  is  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.  I'll  tell  you  one  that  first 
conics  into  my  head.  One  evening  Ciay  and  1  went  to  see  him  :  you  know  how  in. 
tiuiatcly  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our  coming  in,  *  Heyday,  gentlemen,  (says  the 
Doctor,)  what's  the  meaning  of  this  visit  ?  How  came  you  to  leave  all  the  great  lords 
that  you  arc  so  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  ?' — *  Because  we  would 
rather  sec  you  tliaii  any  of  them.'— ‘  Ay,  any  one  tliat  did  not  know  you  so  well  as  1 
do  might  believe  you.  But  since  you  are  come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I 
suppose  ?'  *  N«,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already ‘  Supped  already :  that's  impos- 
sible  :  why,  it  is  not  eight  o'clock  yet.  That's  very  strange ;  but  if  you  had  not  sup. 
ped,  I  must  liavc  got  something  fur  you.  I.et  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  *  A 
couple  of  lobsters  ?  Ay,  tliat  would  have  done  very  well :  two  shillings :  tarts  a  shil¬ 
ling.  But -you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  though  you  supped  so  much  before 
your  usual  time,  only  to  spare  my  pocket.' — *  No,  we  had  rather  talk  with  you  tiuui 
drink  with  you.' — ‘  But  if  you  had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought  to  have 
done,  you  must  then  have  drank  with  me.  A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings.  Two  and 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five  :  just  two  and  sixpence  a  piece.  Thcte,  Pope,  there's  half 
a  crown  for  you ;  and  there's  anotlier  for  you.  Sir ;  for  1  won't  save  any  thing  by  you, 
1  am  determnned.’  'iliis  was  all  said  and  done  with  his  usual  seriousness  on  such  oc. 
casions ;  and  in  spite  of  every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  be  actually  obliged 
us  to  take  the  money.” 

The  anecdotes  relative  to  Gay  are,  on  the  whole,  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  Garth  is  spoken  of  very  favourably.  Most  of  what 
is  said  of  Addison,  who,  of  course,  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  collection,  is  well  known.  Of  a  very  different  character  from 
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any  now  mentioned,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  have  a  few  anecdotes 
recorded,  on  the  authority  of  various  individuals,  from  which  we 
extract  the  two  following.  '  The  first  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
humility,  and  the  second  with  the  greatness  of  his  mind. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  little  l^ore  he  died,  said,  *  I  don’t  know  what  I  may  seem 
to  the  world;  but  as  to  myself,  1  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea.ahore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  pret¬ 
tier  shell  than  ordinary,  wl^t  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  brfore 
me.” — Uamsat. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  so  deep  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  could  not  readily 
make  up  a  common  account ;  and,  whilst  he  was  Master  of  the  Mint,  used  to  get 
somebody  to  make  up  the  accounts  for  him.”— Pope. 

We  have  aireat^  noticed  Addison's  estimate  of  Bolingbroke's 
head  and  heart.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  Pope’s  opinion  of  the 
former : 

**  There  is  one  thing  in  Lord  Bolingbroke  which  teems  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
has  so  great  a  memory  as  well  as  judgment,  that  if  he  is  alone  and  without  books,  he 
can  sit  down  by  himsdf,  (as  anc'JiM  man  would  in  his  study,)  and  refer  to  the  books,  on 
such  a  particular  subjtet  in  them,  in  his  own  mind,  and  write  as  fully  on  it  as  another 
would  with  all  his  books  about  him.  He  sits  like  an  intell^cnce,  and  recollects  all 
the  questions  within  himself.” 

Elsewhere  he  says  of  him,  that  he  “  knows  more  of  Europe 
**  than  perhaps  all  Europe  put  together and  that  **  he  would 
“  have  made  the  best  of  ministers.”  These  are  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  friendship ;  but  they  arc  in  the  same  strain  with 
every  contemporary  report  concerning  that  remarkable  man.  Of 
Oxford,  at  one  time  the  colleague,  and  latterly  the  enemy  of 
Bolingbroke,  Pope  did  not  think  so  highly. 

**  Lord  Oxford  was  not  a  very  capable  minister,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  negligence 
into  the  bargain.  He  used  to  tend  trifling  verses  from  court  to  the  >criblerut  Club 
almost  every  day ;  and  would  come  and  taUc  idly  with  them  almost  every  night,  even 
when  his  all  was  at  stake.”  *  He  talked  of  business  in  so  confuted  a  manner,  that  you 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  and  every  thing  be  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic 
sray,  for  he  always  began  in  the  middle.*  ” 

Swift's  Journal  to  Stella  confirms  in  part  this  character.  But 
the  following  addition  from  the  anecdotes  is  requiute  to  make  up 
the  portrait: 

They  were  quite  mistaken  in  his  temper,  who  thought  to  get  rid  of  him  by  ad- 
vinng  him  to  make  hisesc^  from  the  Tower.  He  would  have  sat  out  the  storm,  let 
the  daikger  be  what  it  would.”  *  He  was  a  steady  mao,  and  had  a  great  firmness  of 
soul,  aitd  would  have  died  unccooemedly,  or  perhaps,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  a 
jest  in  his  mouth.*  ”— Pore. 

The  versatility  of  Lord  Peterborough’s  talents  and  feelings  is 
thus  vouched  by  Pope,  whose  comparison  between  him  and 
Bolingbroke  may  be  added : 

**  Lord  Peterborough  could  dictate  letters  to  nine  amanuenses  together,  as  I  was 
assured  by  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  do  it,  when  ambassador  at  Turin.  He  vndked 
round  the  room,  and  told  each  in  his  turn  what  he  was  to  write,  (^e,  perhaps,  was 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  another  to  an  old  friend,  a  third  to  a  mistiess,  and  a  fourth  ta 
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a  lUtwiiuuit  and  w  ob  ;  and  yat  he  carried  to  many  and  ao  dHTerent  connexiona  in  kis 
head  all  at  the  same  time.” 

“  Lord  Peterborough  was  not  near  ao  great  a  genius  as  Lord  Bolingbroke.  They 
were  quite  unlike.  Lord  Peterborough,  to  instance  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  would 
say  pretty  and  lirely  things  in  his  letters,  but  they  would  be  rather  too  gay  and  wan¬ 
dering  ;  whereas,  was  Lo^  Bolingbroke  to  write  to  the  emperor  or  to  the  statesman, 
he  w^d  fix  on  that  point  which  was  the  most  material,  would  set  it  in  the  strongest 
and  finest  light,  and  manage  it  ao  as  to  make  it  the  most  serriceable  to  his  purpose.” 

Sir  Godfrey  Knelier,  the  painter,  was  noted  for  self-com¬ 
placency,  which  he  appears  to  nave  hueged  to  the  last  moments 
of  his  existence,  and  to  have  imagined  he  could  carry  with  him 
to  the  grave.  Pope  relates  this  of  him : 

**  I  paid  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  a  visit  but  two  days  before  he  died,  and  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  scene  of  so  much  vanity  in  my  life.  He  was  lying  in  bis  bed,  and 
templating  the  plan  he  had  made  for  his  own  monument  He  sud  many  gross  things 
in  relation  to  himself,  and  the  memory  he  should  leave  behind  him.  He  said  he 
should  not  like  to  lie  among  the  rascals  at  Westminster.  A  memorial  there  would  be 
sufficient ;  and  he  desired  me  to  write  an  epitaph  for  it  I  did  so  afterwards ;  and  1 
think  it  is  the  worst  thing  1  ever  wrote  in  my  life.” 

How  strangely  do  some  men  overrate  their  own  worth,  and 
how  very  differently  do  good  Judges  estimate  it !  This  may  be 
illustrated,  by  comparing  the  preceding  with  the  following  anec¬ 
dote,  which  IS  taken  from  the  supplement  in  Singer's  edition, 
and  rests  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Warburton. 

**  hir.  Ptqie  was  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  one  day,  when  his  nephew,  (a  Guinea 
trader,)  came  in.  *  Nephew,*  said  Sir  Godfrey,  *  you  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the 
two  greatest  men  in  the  world.’  *  I  don’t  know  how  great  you  may  be,  saU  the 
Guinea-man,  but  I  don't  like  your  looks :  1  have  often  bought  a  man,  much  better 
than  both  of  you  together,  all  muscles  and  bones,  for  ten  guineas.” 

We  shall  add  to  our  selection  one  or  two  of  the  miscellaneous 
articles. 

**  When  the  celebrated  Father  Bourdaloue,  who  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
French  Tillotson,  was  to  preach  on  a  Good  Friday,  and  the  proper  officer  came  to  at¬ 
tend  him  to  church,  his  servants  said  the  ffither  was  in  his  study,  and  if  he  pleased, 
he  might  go  up  to  him.  In  going  up  stiurs,  he  beard  the  sound  of  a  violin  ;  and,  as 
the  door  stood  a  little  a-jar,  saw  Bourdaloue  stripped  into  his  cassock,  playing  a  good 
brisk  tune,  and  dancing  to  it  about  his  study.  He  was  extremely  concerned,  for  he 
esteemed  that  great  man  highly,  and  thought  he  must  be  run  distracted.  However,  at 
last  he  venturi  to  rap  gently  at  the  door,  llie  father  immediately  laid  down  his 
fiddle,  hurried  on  his  gown,  and  came  to  him  ;  and,  with  his  usual  composed  pleasing 
look,  said,  *  O,  Sir,  is  it  you  ?  I  hope  I  hare  not  made  you  stay ;  and  am  ready  to 
attend  you.’  The  poor  man,  as  they  were  going  down,  could  not  help  mentioning  his 
surprise  at  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  Bourdaloue  smiled,  and  sai^  *  Indeed,  you 
might  well  be  a  little  surprised,  if  you  do  net  know  any  thing  of  my  way  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  t  but  the  whole  of  the  matter  was  this :  In  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  day, 
I  fuuitd  my  spirits  too  much  depressed  to  speak  as  I  ought  to  do ;  so  I  had  recourse 
to  my  usuid  method  of  music,  and  a  little  motion.  It  has  had  its  effect :  1  am  quite 
in  a  proper  temper,  and  go  now  with  pleasure  to  what  else  I  should  have  gone  in  pain.” 
Loan  Bolingheoke. 

What  we  have  next  to  give,  is  a  piece  of  intelligence  worthy 
of  being  preserved  on  various  accounts,  and  not  the  less,  because 
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it  is  to  the  credit  of’  a  character,  which  has  seldom  been  fa¬ 
vourably  represented  in  history. 

The  Jews  offered  my  J^rd  Godolphin  to  pay  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  (and 
they  would  have  made  it  a  million,)  if  the  government  would  allow  them  to  purchase 
the  town  of  Brentford,  with  leave  of  settling  tliere  entirely,  with  full  privileges  of  trade, 

&C.  ?  The  agent  from  the  Jews  said,  that  the  affair  was  already  concerted  with  die 
chief  of  their  brethren  abroad ;  that  it  would  bring  the  richest  of  their  merchants 
hither,  and  of  course  an  addition  of  above  twenty  niUliuns  of  money  to  circulate  in  the 
nation.  Lord  Molesworth  was  in  the  room  withTxird  Godolphin,  when  this  proposal  | 

was  made ;  and  as  soon  as  die  ^ent  was  gone,  pressed  him  to  close  widi  it.  Ixird 
Godolphin  was  not  of  his  opinion.  He  foresaw  diat  it  wo’dd  provoke  two  of  the  most 
powerful  bodies  in  the  nation,  die  clergy  and  the  merchants;  he  gave  other  reasons  too 
against  it ;  and,  in  fine,  it  was  dropped.” 

t‘  The  Jews  had  better  success  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  they  desired  leave  to 
have  a  synagogue  in  Londoiu  They  offered  him,  when  Protector,  £  60,0U0  for  that 
privilege.  Cromwell  appointed  diem  a  day  for  his  giving  them  an  answer.  He  then 
sent  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  among  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  chief  merchants 
of  the  city,  to  be  present  at  their  meeting.  It  was  in  the  long  gallery  at  Whitehall. 

Sir  Paul  Uicaut,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  passed  in  among  the  crowd,  and  said  he 
never  heard  a  man  speak  so  well  in  his  life  as  Cromwell  oid  on  die  occasion.  When 
they  were  all  met,  he  ordered  the  .lews  to  speak  for  themselves.  Affer  that,  he  turn, 
ed  to  the  clci^,  who  inveighid  much  against  the  Jews,  as  a  cruel  and  accursed  people. 
Cromwell,  in  his  answer  to  the  clergy,  called  them  *  men  of  God  ;*  and  desired  to  be 
informed  by  them,  whedier  it  was  not  their  opinion,  diat  the  Jews  were  to  be  called,  in 
the  fulness  of  die  time,  into  the  church.  He  dien  desired  to  know,  wiiether  it  was  not 
every  Christian  man's  duty  to  forward  that  gootl  end  all  he  could.  Then  he  flourish¬ 
ed  a  good  deal  on  religion  prevailing  in  this  nation,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
religion  was  taught  in  its  full  piurity ;  was  it  nut  then  our  duty,  in  particular,  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  setde  where  they  could  be  taught  die  truth ;  and  not  to  exclude  them 
from  the  light,  and_  leave  them  among  false  teachers,  papists,  and  idolaters  ?  This  si¬ 
lenced  the  clergy.  He  then  turned  to  the  merchants,  who  spoke  of  their  falseness  and 
meanness,  and  that  they  would  get  their  trade  from  them.  ‘  And  can  you  rrolly  be 
afraid,’  says  he,  ‘  that  this  mean  despised  people  should  be  able  to  prevail  in  trade  and 
credit  over  t!ie  merchants  of  England,  the  noblest  and  most  esteemed  merchants  of  the 
whole  woild  ?’  Thus  he  went  on  till  he  had  silenced  them  too,  and  so  was  at  liberty 
to  grant  what  he  desired  to  the  .Tews.’  I.ockikr,  (who  had  this  last  from  !Sir  Paul 
Uicaut  himself,  as  he  liad  the  former  from  Lord  Mulcswortli.”) 

Dr.  Johnson  derives  tlie  i'oniiliar  word  bumper  from  btimpf 
awkwardly  enoiigli  we  think.  Its  etymology  is  at  least  inge¬ 
niously  given  by  a  foreigner,  whom  Spence  met  with  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  Dr.  Cocchi. 

“  When  the  English  were  gooil  Catholics,  they  usually  drank  the  Pope’s  health  in 
a  full  glass  every  day  after  dinner— uu  bon  pen- :  whence  your  word  bumptr." 

We  conclude  witli  a  lew  short  pieces  I’ront  the  Supplement 
in  Mr.  Singer’s  edition. 

“  Upon  somebody  complaining  of  tlic  suRerings  of  women;  Dr.  ArLuthnot  said, 

‘  Yes,  the  ladies  sutler  gieatly  in  seine  [larticulars,  but  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  un¬ 
dergoes  the  torture  of  being  shaved  ilircc  times  a  week.’  ”  Mallet. 

**  Lord  Poliiigbroke's  la'.her  siid  to  him  on  his  being  made  a  lord,  *  Ah,  Harry, 

1  ever  said  you  would  be  banged,  but  now  1  lind  you  w  ill  be  belieaded.’  ”  Du. 

Y’ouxo. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  ashed  about  the  continuance  of  the  rising  of  South 
Sea  stock?  He  answered.  *  that  ha  could  not  calculata  the  madness  of  the  people.’^ 

Lord  Radnor. 
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••  Ambrose  Phillips  was  a  neat  dresser,  and  very  vain.  In  a  conversation  between 
him,  Congreve.  Swift,  and  others,  the  discourse  ran  a  good  while  on  Julius  Csesar. 
Aftn  many  things  had  been  said  to  tlie  purpose,  Ambrose  asked  what  sort  of  person 
they  supposed  Julius  Ciesar  was  ?  He  was  answered,  that  from  medals,  Ac.  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  be  was  a  small  man.  and  thin-faced — *  Now,  for  my  part,’  said  Ambrose, 

•  1  should  take  him  to  have  been  of  a  lean  make,  pale  complexion,  extremely  neat  in 
his  dress,  and  tive  feet  seven  inches  high.’ — an  exact  description  of  Phillips  himself. 
Swift,  who  understoixl  good  breeding  perfectly  well,  and  would  not  interrupt  any  body 
while  speaking,  let  Iriin  go  on,  and  when  he  had  quite  done,  said:  *  And  I,  Mr. 
Phillips,  should  take  him  to  have  been  a  plump  man,  just  five  feet  five  inches  high ; 
not  very  well  dressed,  in  a  black  gown  with  pudding-sleeves.”  1)k.  Vounu. 

laird  Uranville  had  long  wanted  to  pass  an  evening  with  !Mr.  Pope:  when  he 
at  last  did  so,  3Ir.  Pope  said  that  the  few  hours  were  wholly  taken  up  by  his  lordship, 
in  debating  and  settling,  how  the  first  verse  in  the  jEneid  was  to  be  pronounced  ;  arid 
whether  we  should  say  Cicero  or  Kicero !  This  is  what  is  meant  in  the  two  lines  in¬ 
serted  in  the  llunciad,  on  those  learned  topics.  Du.  Warruuton. 

“  Old  Cibber’s  brother,  at  Winchester  College,  in  Dr.  Young’s  time,  was  reckon¬ 
ed  ingenious  as  well  as  loose ;  his  conduct  was  so  immoral,  that  even  Colley  used  to  re¬ 
prove  him.  His  varying  at  school, 

(juam  pulchrum  est  digito  monstrari,  et  dicier  hie  cst ; 

Hic  mihi,  quam  mccste  vox  sonat  xllefaU. 

He  was  a  vile  rake  afterwards,  and  in  the  greatest  distress;  Colley  used  to  reprove 
him  for  it.  He  told  Dr.  Sim.  llurtun,  on  a  visit,  that  he  did  not  ‘‘  know  any  sin  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  but  one,  which  was  avarice ;  and  if  the  Ifoctor  would  give  him 
a  guinea,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  be  guilty  of  that  too.”  Du.  Youxa. 

••  Qhi(I  dicet  de  me  quaiido  reverterU  in  patriam  tuam  ?”  said  Dr.  King,  (with 
an  air  of  anxious  arid  proud  expectation,)  to  a  Swede,  who  had  resided  in  Oxford  some 
time  for  his  studies  “  Dieam,  iiitigiiittime  f  'ir.—Te  e*te  magnum  Grummatieum," 
said  the  Swede.  The  doctor  turned  away  quite  uiortified  and  chop-fallcn.”  Mu. 
Hooke,  Junr. 


Art.  VII. — The  Life  of  William  Ijord  Russell^  xcith  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Times  in  xchich  he  lived.  By  Lord  John  Bus¬ 
sell.  4to.  l*p-  xvi*  329.  London,  Longnian  &  Co.  1819. 

This  is  a  life  of  one  of  the  purest  and  best  |iatriots,  and  wor¬ 
thiest  men,  that  England,  or  any  other  country,  ever  produced, 
— written  by  his  descendant,  who  may  well  be  proud  of  so  illus¬ 
trious  an  ancesttir.  It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  scenes  of  history,  and  the  e(|uivocal  or  guilty  characters 
with  which  they  .abound,  to  the  contemplation  of  so  fine  a  mo¬ 
del  of  public  and  private  virtue,  which  it  is  impossible  to  study 
without  sensible  improvement  of  the  heart,  and  without  feeling 
our  sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  itself  enlarged 
and  exalted.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  storv,  be¬ 
sides  the  real  dignity  with  which  it  is  invested  by  the  pervading 
presence  of  the  most  unsuHietl  virtue  in  all  its  details,  is  also  full 
of  every  thing  that  can  interest  the  affections,  and  closes  with  a 
tragedy  deep  and  touching  as  any  that  was  ever  imagined  by 
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the  genius  of  f  ction ;  we  know  not  of  any  piece  of  biography 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  command  a  deeper  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  public  mind.  The  generous  and  intrepid  patriot, 
led  out  to  martyrdom,  and  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive  profligacy 
.  of  a  corrupted  court ;  the  drooping  genius  of  freedom,  as  this  il¬ 
lustrious  man  paid  the  penalty  of  his  virtues  on  the  scaffold,  and 
the  majesty  with  which  she  soon  afterwards  rose  triumphant,  as 
it  were,  from  his  ashes such  are  the  pictures  which  this  event¬ 
ful  passage  of  history  suggests  to  the  ima^nation  and  the  heart, 
and  which  can  lose  their  interest  only  with  the  e^ttinction  of 
British  liberty. 

The  period  too,  as  well  as  the  hero  of  this  performance,  has 
peculiar  claims  to  our  regard :  it  is  at  once  pregnant  with  in- 
strucUon,  and  prolific  of  associations,  in  which  are  mingled  much 
of  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  shame,  which  is  excited  by  review¬ 
ing  the  past  history  of  our  country.  It  was  in  the  preceding 
reign  that  the  genius  of  England  seemed  to  have  awakened  al¬ 
most  for  the  first  time  from  the  torpor  of  ages,  and  that  it  ush¬ 
ered  in  by  a  stormy  dawn,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  which  other 
generations  were  to  witness  the  meridian  splendour.  It  was  in 
die  struggles  of  the  parliament— fiercely  and  foully  as  they  were 
too  often  conductea — against  the  encroachments  of  preroga¬ 
tive,  that  the  high  and  lofty  bearing  of  the  English  mind  was 
first  announced,  and  the  future  destiny  of  a  great  nation  was 
irrevocably  determined.  Civil  war  arose — proscriptions  ensued 
—usurpation  triumphed— rlespotism  was  restored  !  but  through¬ 
out  all  these  feverish  vicissitudes,  the  one  mighty  and  generous 
principle  of  freedom  kept  its  hold  of  the  national  mind,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  in  silence  and  seclusion  till  the  era  of  its  triumphant  deve- 
lopement  arrived.  No  one  can  doubt  the  iniquity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  parliament  towards  Charles  I.  and  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  Cromwell  has  been  condemned  by  the  voice  of  history  ; 
but  the  enthusiastic  spirit  which  had  been  previously  generating 
throughout  the  land,  and  which  took  alternately  the  shape  of 
religious  fanaticism  and  political  frenzy,  was  still  a  far  nobler 
spirit  than  the  cold  servility  which  preceded  it ;  and  after  hav- 
!  ing  been  drawn  forth,  and  exercised  in  the  atrocious  scenes 

b  which  we  have  named,  was  slowly  purified  into  that  fine  and 

i  generous  sentiment  of  liberty,  to  which  we  owe  all  that  is  au¬ 

gust  in  our  constitution,  and  all  that  is  most  brilliant  in  our 
history.  In  minds  of  a  higher  and  more  generoufe  mould — and 
it  has  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  England  to  abound  at  all 
1  times  in  such  characters — the  love  of  liberty,  which  fermented 

among  her  more  vulgar  population  till  it  run  over  in  the  atroci¬ 
ty  of  regicide  and  revolution,  soon  assumed  a  calmer  but  a  more 
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intrepid  aspect,  and,  after  having  cleared  its  majestic  v^ay  be¬ 
twixt  the  insolence  of  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  license 
of  rebellion,  on  the  other,  it  succeeded  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  that  structure  to  which  all  ages  will  Ick^  with  respect 
and  awe.  It  was  while  this  difficult  movement  was  going  forward, 
—while  the  real  hereditary  rank  and  patriotism  of  England 
were  engaged  in  setting  bounds  to  the  insolence  of  the  most  dis¬ 
solute  and  despicable  of  her  monarchs,  that  Lord  Russell  came 
forward  upon  tne  great  theatre  of  public  affiurs ;  and,  after  re¬ 
linquishing  for  the  public  good  that  domestic  happiness  of  which 
he  was  in  such  full  possession,  and  for  which  he  of  all  men  had 
the  deepest  relish,  intrepidly  saciificed  life  itself  for  his  coun- 

Of  all  the  periods  of  our  English  history,  we  confess  that  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his  unhappy  brother,  is  that  of  which 
the  perusal  fills  our  minds  with  the  most  profound  disgust.  No¬ 
thing,  at  once  so  coarse  and  so  profligate,  as  the  court  of  Charles, 
has  existed  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country.  Of  this 
vast  circle  of  vulgar  dissipation,  the'  monarch  himself  was  the 
degraded  centre.  If  there  were  principle  in  any  part  of  his  po¬ 
licy,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  his  apparently  systematic  attempts 
to  obliterate  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  his  people. 
Even  the  prevmling  vices  of  the  English  were  to  lose  their 
vigorous  and  passionate  character,  and  to  become  heartless,  un¬ 
blushing,  and  systematic.  The  old  native  literature  of  England, 
so  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  honourable  to  the  genius  of  her 
people,  was  repudiated  by  the  shallow  fastidiousness  of  a  court 
of  pedantic  libertines,  to  whom  nothing  was  interesting  that 
spoke  to  the  higher  powers  of  intellect,  or  communed  with  the 
deeper  workings  of  the  heart.  A  cold,  feeble,  unimpressive, 
although  sparkling  style  of  composition,  took  place  of  the  pure 
and  majestic  energy  of  English  thought  and  feeling ;  the  massive 
and  invaluable  diamond  of  our  native  literature  was  relegated  to 
darkness  and  oblivion.  The  same  spirit  which  led  the  monarch 
and  his  alien  satellites  to  neglect  the  literature  of  England,  made 
them  also  despise  its  liberties ;  the  same  royal  and  polished  cri¬ 
tics,  to  whom  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  appeared 
barbarians,  made  repeated  attempts  to  barter  away  to  a  foreign 
despot  the  independence  of  this  great  country. 

There  was  about  Charles  II.  nothing  great  or  princely  or  mag¬ 
nanimous — nothing  that  discovered  either  energy  of  mind  or  dig¬ 
nity  of  soul ;  and  passing  over  his  amours,  of  which  the  inde¬ 
corum  was  yet  more  flagrant  than  the  prefligacy,  we  can¬ 
not  remember  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  abhorrence  his 
foolish,  false,  and  dastardly  course  of  policy,  or  pardon  to 
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his  memory  the  base  attempts,  reiterated  with  unshrinking 
meanness,  to  transfer  in  effect  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  peo- 
pie  to  their  most  hated  enemy.  There  is  hardly  any  thing 
meaner,  or  more  atrocious  in  history,  than  the  spectacle  of 
the  indolent,  false,  lascivious,  and  besotted  Charles  reposing 
in  his  tasteless  seraglio,  and  gathering  from  the  impure  in¬ 
dications  of  his  mistresses  and  minions,  the  maxims  of  po¬ 
licy  and  the  fate  of  empire — arranging  the  terms  of  the  foul 
compact  which  was  to  give  a  noble  people  to  slavery,  and 
to  make  Europe  the  prey  of  a  hated  despotism — counting  the 
gains  which  were  to  fertilize  the  barren  and  blastetl  summit  of 
courtly  ]X)llution,  and  looking  with  disdainful  apathy  on  the 
A’irtue  and  patriotism,  thus  about  to  be  sacrificed-— purchas¬ 
ing  dishonour  with  alacrity,  and  courting  shame  with  all 
the  zeal  of  honourable  competition — and  absorbed  in  heart¬ 
less  intrigue,  and  insipid  dalliance,  while  the  best  blood  of 
England,  devoted  as  if  by  his  sportive  decree,  was  streaming 
on  the  scaffold.  Nothing  can  be  more  hateful  or  odious  than 
this;  and  even  the  sour  and  sullen  bigotry  of  James  was 
less  detestable — because,  however  alarming  by  its  own  nature, 
it  sprung  from  steady,  although  jK’rverted  principle,  and  disco¬ 
vered  the  unhajipy  monarch  rather  as  the  blind  slave  of  a  mis¬ 
guided  conscience,  than  the  intelligent  instrument  of  a  base  and 
profligate  system. 

The  extreme  perfidy  of  Charles  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  his  public  character.  In  the  enthusiastic  joy  which  he  ex- 
j>erienceJ  upon  his  accession  to  power,  he  declared — “  I  shall 
“  not.projX)se  to  myself  any  one  w’ish  in  my  actions  and  con- 
“  duct,  than  this — What  is  a  parliament  like  to  think  of  this  ac- 
“  tion,  or  this  counsel  ?— and  it  shall  lie  a  want  of  understand- 

ing  in  me  if  it  will  not  bear  that  test.”  The  virtue  of  South¬ 
ampton,  and  the  sagacity  of  Clarendon,  kept  him  for  a  time 
within  some  bounds  of  moderation ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  restraint,  by  the  death  of  the  one,  and  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  other,  of  these  excellent  men,  than  he  discovered 
the  native  bent  of  his  mind,  and  drew  around  him  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  cabal”  administration,  of  which  the  history  is  record¬ 
ed  in  the  sufferings  and  shame  of  their  country.  Buckingham, 
the  far-famed  and  licentious  buffoon  ;  Arlington,  the  dull,  plotl- 
ding,  dishonoured  pimp  of  his  royal  master ;  Clifford,  a  base 
and  arrogant  jiarvenuy  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  I.auderdale,  whose  fatal  celebrity  is  written  in  the  bliKxl 
of  Scotland ;  anU  Shaftesbury,  inconstant,  profligate,  and  fan¬ 
tastic  in  all  things,— formed  the  leading  members  of  this  famous 
cabinet. 
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The  progress  of  Louis  XIV,  in  his  career  of  ambition, 
bad  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Christendom ;  and  the  rational 
alarm  of  his  people  had  compellctl  Clmrlcs  to  conclude  the 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Swetlen,  for  the 
protection  of  Flanders  from  the  larther  aggressions  of  the  French 
monarch.  But,  while  he  thus  apparently  com]ilied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  he  was  secretly  devoted  to  Louis ;  and  he 
chose  his  new  administration,  as  being  the  fittest  instruntent,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  which  England  could  afford  for  the  execution  of 
his  designs.  France  and  I'opery  were  favoured  by  the  monarch 
in  proportion  as  they  were  iletested  by  his  people ;  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  first  object  of  the  p<ilicy  of  this  monarch,  who  had 
plctlged  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  parliament 
alone,  to  accomplish,  by  foreign  aid.  and  at  whatever  sacrifice,  the 
extinction  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  expressed  a  desire  to  make  his  peace 
with  Rome,  by  a  secret  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith ;  but  the  offer  was  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Pope,  who 
despised  a  convert  without  courage  to  avow  his  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  The  conscience  of  James  was  troubled ;  and  in  his  ex¬ 
tremity  he  applied  to  his  royal  brother,  who  declared  that  he 
also  had  felt  uneasy  in  his  state  of  ostensible  alienation  from  the 
Catholic  church.  The  royal  brothers  had,  in  consequence,  a 
solemn  meeting  on  the  day  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  when 
they  resolvetl  openly  to  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith — to 
establish,  by  force,  an  arbitrary  government — to  solicit  aid  from 
France  for  this  great  work — and  thus  to  crush  at  once  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  kingdom. 

The  proposal  of  Charles  was  favourably  received  by  the 
French  monarch;  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  dispatched  to 
Dover  to  meet  her  brother,  and  conclude  the  alliance  with  him  ; 
and  on  the  2'<Jd  May,  1770,  this  famous  treaty  was  accordingly 
entered  into.  By  the  second  article,  Charles  declares  himself 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion — engages  to 
become  publicly  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  soon 
as  the  state  of  his  affairs  will  permit — announces  his  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  greater  part  of  his  faithful  subjects  Avill  cheer¬ 
fully  follow  his  example ;  but,  iqwn  the  ground  that  there  \vere 
disaffected  persons,  who  might  make  religion  a  j)retext  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  lawful  authority,  demands  and  obtains  from  the 
French  monarch  two  millions  o{  livres  7’o7/mow, thou¬ 
sand  troops,  to  be  introduced  into  England,  and  to  be  put  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  Charles,  to  enable  him  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
insurrection,  should  it  on  any  occasion  display  itself.  By  this 
memorable  clause,  therefore,  the  King  of  England  became  a  dc- 
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graded  pensioner,  and  the  vassal  of  France ;  the  country  was 
ab^doned,  in  effect,  to  the  government  of  foreigners;’  a  base  con¬ 
spiracy  was  formed  for  its  slavery  and  degradation ;  and,  but  for 
,the  patriotism’  which  resisted  the  measures  of  a  corrupt  court,  the 
very  name  of  Britain  might  soon  have  been  blotted  out  from 
the  list  of  independent  nations. 

That  arbitrary  power  was  the  real  object  of  Charles  throughout 
these  nefarious  proceedings,  has  long  since  been  ascertained. 
The  charge  conUuned  in  the  treaty  against  the  “  turbulent  and 
restless  spirits,”  who  made  religion  a  pretext  for  insurrection, 
might  with  justice  have  been  retorted  upon  the  monarch,  who, 
by  that  very  treaty,  was  scandalously  using  it  as  a  pretext  for 
regal  tyranny.  Even  the  bigoted  James,  amid  all  his  bustle 
of  pious  preparation  for  re-entering  the  lx>som  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  had  his  eye  chiefly  fixed  on  the  blessings  of  absolute 
power.  He  had  formed  the  opinion,  and  had  avowed  it  to  the 
French  ambassador,  that  a  King  and  Parliament  could  exist 
no  longer  together;”,  and  his  main  object  was  to  dispose, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  of  this  incumbrance  on  the  springs 
of  despotic  authority. — The  whole  negotiation,  indeed,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  return  for  the  aid  which  Charles  was  to  receive 
from  France  in  subduing  his  own  subjects,  he  bound  himself  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  monarch  in  a  war  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  latter  against  Holland,  for  which  service  he  obtained  the 
promise  of  a  farther  subsidy  of  three  millions  of  livres.  With 
Holland  once  subdued,  and  England  virtually  annexed  to 
France,  what  could  have  obstructed  the  schemes  of  Louis,  or 
prevented  him  from  extending  over  Europe  the  kindred  terrors 
of  despotism  and  superstition  ?  And  it  was  a  British  monarch 
who  b^ame  a  party  to  such  a  project— -a  monarch  who  had 
pledged  his  royal  word  to  make  the  voice  of  his  Parliament  the 
guide  of  his  policy !  It  was  this  monarch  who  secretly  entered 
into  the  above  treaty,  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  too  scan¬ 
dalous  to  be  entrusted  to  the  whole  memliers  even  of  the  un- 
.  scrupulous  cabinet  which  he  had  formed — and  selecting  the 
matchless  profligacy  and  servility  of  Clifford  and  Arlington 
alone  as  the  depositories  of  this  base  transaction,  left  Bucking¬ 
ham  to  negotiate  publicly  the  “  sham  treaty,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  with  France,  and  Lauderdale  and  Shaftesbury  to  give 
it  their  formal  approbation.  What  a  precious  transaction  that 
must  have  been,  which  could  not  be  confided  to  the  three  ex¬ 
cluded  worthies ! 

It  was  to  oppose  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  and  to  avert  the 
fatal  course  of  policy  in  which  it  originated,  that  Lord  Russell 
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left  the  retirement  of  private  life,  and  joined  tlie  patriot  band 
to  whom  the  country  was  destined,  in  the  issue,  to  owe  its  sal¬ 
vation.  The  task  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  to  perform 
was  difficult  and  arduous  in  the  extreme.  The  Restoration  had 
given  the  monarch  and  the  court  a  commanding  attitude,  which 
an  English  government  could  not,  in  ordinary  times,  have  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and  the  melancholy  events  of  recent  history  had  expos¬ 
ed  every  appearance  of  opposition  directed  against  the  measure* 
of  the  Crown  to  the  suspicion  of  an  alliance  with  that  wild,  sul¬ 
len,  and  savage  spirit,  from  the  domination  of  which  the  coun¬ 
try  had  so  lately  escaped.  The  law,  which  had  been  broken 
down  by  the  violence  of  usurpation,  had  not  yet  recovered  its 
empire  over  the  public  mind  ;  and  many  of  the  most  important 
privileges  which  are  now  enjoyed,  without  question  from  any 
quarter,  were  then  the  subject  of  doubt,  discussion,  and  per¬ 
plexity.  The  constitutional  scope  and  limits  of  opposition  to 
government,  now  fixed  and  ascertained  by  a  long  course  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  by  a  century  and  a  half  of  free  discussion,  were 
but  imperfectly  traced  in  this,  the  infancy  of  the  constitution ; 
and  the  patriots  who  advanced  to  the  aid  of  their  country,  at 
this  critical  moment,  had  to  build  up  that  very  fabric  of  consti¬ 
tutional  privilege  which  now  protects  the  meanest  citizen,  and 
liad  to  manifest  their  patriotism  at  the  perpetual  hazard  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  The  overwhelming  power  of  the  restored  court,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  refluent  wave  of  opinion,  and  the  memory  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  by  usurpation — the  stigma  brought  even 
upon  constitutional  opposition,  by  the 'atrocious  guilt  of  rebel¬ 
lion — the  deep  profligacy  which  had  issued  from  the  fountain 
of  courtly  example,  and  sapped  the  morals  of  all  who  were 
invested  with  influence  and  authority  in  the  land — the  atro¬ 
cious  and  undisguised  corruption  of  Parliament — the  pro¬ 
stration  of  the  judicial  power — the  servility  of  juries — these, 
together  with  the  yet  unsettled  state  of  the  law,  and  the  unde¬ 
fined  energy  of  prerogative,  made  the  course  of  generous  and 
patriotic  opposition,  in  those  days,  a  course  of  peril  and  of  death, 
and  stamjxjd  the  characters  of  the  great  men  who  encountered 
so  much  for  their  country,  with  traits  of  heroism  and  magnani¬ 
mity,  which  are  wanting  altogether  to  the  peevish  and  fretful  op¬ 
position  of  safer  times.  How  fully  satisfled  would  the  rational 
and  considerate  patriotism  of  the  great  Lord  Russell  have  been, 
had  he  seen  his  country  rejoicing  in  that  freedom  and  security 
which  she  has  now  so  long  enjoyed,  and  possessed  of  that 
constitution  which  the  slender  and  sickly  disciples  of  modem 
philosophy  denounce  as  little  better  than  an  engine  of  despo¬ 
tism  !  But  it  is  the  proud  distinction  of  the  great  spirits  of  nis 
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class,  that  they  achieve,  through  perils  and  death,  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  nations  from  oppression,  and  build  up  the  ramparts'of 
law  and  liberty,  behind  which  the  little  souls  of  other  times  may 
be  permitted  securely  to  s]jy  out  all  their  defects,  and  to  take 
a  cold  and  calculating  survey  of  the  fabric  which  was  reared 
amid  the  war  of  the  elements  and  the  deep  convulsions  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  measures  of  opposition  adopted  by  I^ord  Russell  and  his 
friends  in  Parliament,  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  , 
country,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  temperate,  honourable, 
and  constitutional.  The  king  took  his  first  step,  towards  the 
execution  of  the  French  treaty,  by  proclaiming  an  indulgence  to 
dissenters  and  Popish  recusants,  and  dispensing  with  the  penal 
laws  already  in  existence  against  them.  The  dissenters,  how¬ 
ever,  perceiving  the  real  scope  of  this  policy,  declined  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  indulgence  intended  to  introduce  Popery,  and 
to  destroy  the  religious  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  Parliament 
resisted  this  stretch  of  prerogative,  and  voted  an  address,  de¬ 
claring,  that  jjenal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  could  not  be 
suspended  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Their  jealousy  u|>- 
on  this  most  interesting  point  being  roused,  the  Test  Act  was  the 
result,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  Cliff’ord  were  removed  from 
office. — The  war  was  unsuccessful,  and  soon  became  unpopular. 
The  Commons,  who  began  by  voting  supplies  upon  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  scale,  emboldened  by  the  countenance  derived  from  public 
opinion,  ventured  to  refuse  them  altogether,  and  to  throw  the 
king  upon  his  yirecarious  resources  from  abroad  for  the  execution 
of  his  dark  designs.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  demanding 
a  redress  of  grievances,  and  complaining  of  the  evil  counsel¬ 
lors  by  whom  the  nation  had  been  disgraced  in  the  attack 
of  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  before  w'ar  had  been  declared,  and 
the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer, — a  mc!'surc  by  which  a 
shameful  and  unparalleled  fraud  had  been  committed.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  voted  against  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale,  and 
articles  of  impeachment  drawn  up  against  Arlington.  Charles 
was  thus  placed  in  a  state  of  extreme  perplexity ;  and  while 
his  favemrite  counsellors  were  assailed,  and  all  supplies  were 
refused  him  at  home,  Louis,  penetrating  the  base  and  unsteady  ' 
character  of  his  ally,  treated  him  with  studied  contemjH,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  his  earnest  supplication  a  small  extraordinary  supply  of 
which  he  stood  greatly  in  need.  Spain  threatened  to  declare 
w'ar,  and  the  Dutch  intimated  their  readiness  to  negoeiate;  so 
that  the  infatuated  monarch  was  absolutely  forced,  by  the  course 
of  events,  out  of  that  posture  of  humiliation  which  he  appeared 
ever  to  court  as  the  natural  attitude  of  his  soul. 
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The  opposition,  of  which  Lord  Russell  was  the  avowed  leader', 
and  the  most  distinguished  ornament,  had,  in  this  manner,  been 
enabled  to  confer  the  most  signal  benefits  upon  their  country. 

“  Thus,  (says  Lord  John  Russell,)  in  the  space  of  less  than  four 
“  years,  the  alliance  with  France  was  broken,  and  the  troops  by 
“  which  Charles  had  hoped  to  make  himself  absolute,  dispersed. 

“  The  declaration  for  indulgence  had  been  recalled,  and  a  pre- 

cedent  against  the  dispensing  power  established,  which,  in  the 
“  next  reign,  was  to  be  a  bulwark  of  liberty  and  religion.  •But, 

“  what. was  still  more  important,  perhaps,  the  ministers  of  the 
“  crown  were  struck  with  a  salutary  dread,  and  the  king  had  no 
‘‘  longer  a  council  to  w'hom  he  could  confide  his  pernicious  ma- 
“  chinations." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Lord  Russell  through  the  crowd¬ 
ed  and  busy  scenes  in  which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  pass¬ 
ed,  and  which,  indeed,  are,  generally  speaking,  well  known,  as 
they  form  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  partialities  of  the  king  underwent  no  change  from 
the  signal  failure  of  his  first  bold  endeavours :  France  was  still 
his  favourite  ally,  and  arbitrary  power  his  cherished  mm.  A  new 
secret  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  French  king ;  nor  could 
the  united  voice  and  persevering  supplications  of  his  people  ever 
detach  Charles  from  this  hated  connexion,  or  animate  him  to  adopt 
one  vigorous  measure  to  curb  the  ambition  of  tlie  great  disturb¬ 
er  of  Europe.  The  government  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
unceasing  contradiction  to  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and,  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  the  circle  of  its  influence,  there 
existed  nothing  but  distrust,  suspicion,  and  abhorrence  of  its- 
measurcs.  There  was  no  community  of  feeling,  no  unity  of  aim, 
to  reconcile  the  course  of  royal  policy  with  the  tendencies  of  na¬ 
tional  genius  All  was  jealousy,  distraction,  and  alarm  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  court,  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  appeared,  in  the  is¬ 
sue,  to  have  conquered  the  free  spirit  of  the  country,  and  to  have 
sealed  its  triumph  with  the  blood  of  her  best  patriots,  the  mast 
of  society  was  still  pervaded  by  a  spirit  which  disaster  could  not 
quench,  and  which  overwhelmed  at  last  the  unhappy  successor 
of  Charles,  who  followed  too  faithfully  the  course  of  his  royal 
brother,  but  with  a  sullenness  and  obstinacy  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  to  which  the  other  was  by  constitution  a  stranger. 

Of  all  the  features  of  this  reign,  there  is  none  which  seems 
more  characteristic  than  the  fretjuency  of  plots^  real  or  imagina¬ 
ry,  directed  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  or  to 
some  great  revolution  in  public  affairs.  Nothing  can  shew  more 
clearly  than  this,  the  deep  and  incurable  distractions  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  foul  channels  through  which  they  were  accus-^ 
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tomed  to  find  their  way,  while  every  constitutional  vent  was  but 
yet  imperfectly  explored.  The  monstrous  fabrications,  relative 
to  the  plo^s,  which  were  circulatetl  and  j^reedily  devoured,  give 
us  a  mean  impres.sion  of  the  character  of  the  age,  and  present  a 
scene  of  unlimited  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  stupid  and 
boundless  cretlulity  on  the  other.  No  man  was  safe  from  ca¬ 
lumny,  from  suspicion,  from  false  accusation  ;  no  sense  of  shame 
could  arrest  the  malice  of  the  informer ;  no  stretch  of  absurdity 
coulck  startle  his  inflamed  and  distracted  audience.  The  policy 
of  the  ct)urt,  which  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  conspiracy 
against  the  peoj)le,  naturally  generated  the  counterplots  by 
which  it  was  resisted,  and  gave  ])lausibility  to  every  wild  story 
which  faction  could  invent  as  to  its  sc*cret  proceedings.  A 
monarch  who  entertained  designs  against  his  people,  which  he 
dared  not  avow  even  before  the  tried  profligacy  of  «ome  of  his 
own  confidential  servants — who  ncgociated  secret  treaties  for  his 
own  humiliation,  and  the  slavery  of  his  dominions — who  copied, 
with  humble  servility,  the  system  of  intrigue  which  formed  the 
master- spring  of  the  policy  of  his  foreign  allies,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  countenancing,  if  he  did  not  participate,  in  the  bi¬ 
gotry  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  emulating  the  splendid  treache¬ 
ry  of  that  of  France — could  not  expect  any  thing  but  a  scries  of 
conspiracies,  indicative  of  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of 
a  people  corrupted  by  his  own  example.  The  Popish,  the  Meal- 
tub,  the  Rye-house  plots,  were  all  of  them  emanations  of  the  in¬ 
triguing  spirit  which  had  seized  ujTon  the  government,  and  at¬ 
test  at  once  the  darkness  of  its  policy,  and  the  scandalous  habits 
which  it  had  created  in  the  nation,  jn  these  plots,  so  far  as  they 
had  any  real  existence,  it  was  not  obscure  ruffians  and  reckless 
trtutors  who  alone  participated,  but  sometimes  men  of  high  hon¬ 
our  and  unquestioned  patriotism,  who  either  could  not  csca]H;  the 
contaminating  spirit  of  intrigue  which  prevailed,  or  felt  that  it 
was  only  by  such  mysterious  associations  that  they  could  effectu¬ 
ally  countefact  the  no  less  mysterious  schemes  formed  against 
their  liberties.  F.xct'ssive  and  unblushing  corruption  had  de¬ 
prived  their  constitutional  exertions  in  Parliament  of  all  energy 
and  all  hope  ;  and,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  they  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  exjiedients,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  they  would 
have  abhorred.  The  system  of  administration,  full  of  treachery 
and  corruption,  was  fast  sinking  the  jxHiple  to  the  standard  of 
the  subjects  of  some  petty  Italian  oligarchy  ;  and  secret  plots, 
and  spies,  and  perjuries,  were  effacing  the  manly  charac¬ 
ter  of  English  politics.  I'he  known  resolution  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to.  attempt  the  most  fatal  projects  by  the  most  otlious 
means,  so  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  men,  that  they  saw  it  at 
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work  in  all  directions  for  their  destruction  ;  while  the  secret  con¬ 
sciousness  felt  by  administration,  that  their  policy  was  irrecon- 
cilcable  with  the  national  will,  made  them  discover  plots  where- 
ever  there  were  subjects.  The  contending  parties  in  the  state, 
b.-sides,  made  the  plots  the  instruments  of  degrading  and  j)erse- 
cuting  each  other ;  and  instead  of  maintaining  that  open  and  ge¬ 
nerous  hostility,  which  alone  becomes  the  character  of  a  free 
state,  sought  their  sanguinary  and  ignoble  triumphs  through 
perjury,  murder,  and  proscription. 

i'he  above  observations  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Russell,  and  other  opposition  leaders,  in  their  inter¬ 
views  with  Rouvigny,  the  French  ambassador.  After  dispas¬ 
sionately  perusing  the  argumentative  chapter  upon  the  subject 
of  these  interviews  in  the  present  work,  we  cannot  but  mark 
with  disapprobation  the  conduct  of  the  patriotic  leaders,  or  help 
considering  this  part  of  Lord  Russell’s  conduct  as  a  blot  upon 
his  memory.  The  facts  are  shortly  of  this  nature. 

The  resolution  of  the  king  to  raise  a  large  army,  and  obtain 
pecuniary  supplies  from  Parliament,  under  pretence  of  levying 
war  against  France,  but  with  the  actual  design  of  subverting  the 
liberties  of  England,  was  known  to  the  leaders  of  opposition. 
The  corrupt  influence  exerted  over  the  House  of  Commons  ap¬ 
peared  to  promise  success  to  the  nefarious  scheme,  and  the  pa¬ 
triots  were  in  despair.  Louis,  however,  either  not  confiding  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  good  faith  of  Charles,  or  entertaining  a  notion,  that 
it  might  not  be  eventually  for  his  own  interest  that  the  king  of 
England  should  be  rendered  absolute,  condescended,  for  a  time, 
to  court  the  chief  persons  in  opposition,  and  to  assure  them  of 
his  indirect  support  in  their  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the 
court.  M.  de  Rouvigny,  the  cousin  of  Lady  Russell,  and  who, 
in  this  character,  had  easy  access  to’  her  husband,  was  selected 
for  this  service ;  and,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Lords  Hollis  and  Russell.  The  substance  of  the  con¬ 
versation  has  l)een  reiwrted  by  Bnrillon,  and  is  given  at  length 
by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  work  before  us.  Rouvigny  endea¬ 
voured  to  convince  Russell  and  Hollis,  that  it  was  not  the  object 
of  his  master  to  assist  in  establishing  absolute  government  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  co-operate  for  the  dissolution  of  a 
Parliament  whose  cgrruption  threatened  so  terrible  a, calamity. 
Lord  Russell,  on  the  other  hand,  engagetl  to  exert  himself  against 
any  increase  of  the  subsidy  alreaily  promised,  and  to  encumber 
it  with  conditions  such  as  Charles  would  never,  in  all  probability, 
accctle  to.  He  still  doubted,  however,  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
king;  and  stated  his  suspicion,  that  the  whole  scheme  had  been 
concerted  betwixt  the  two  courts,  and  that  Louis  might  not  be 
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displeased  by  a  noniiiial  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  secret  understanding,  that  so  soon  as  the  English ' 
court  should  get  possession  of  the  money,  the  war  would  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Rouvigny  replied,  that,  to  satisfy  him  his  suspicions 
w'ere  unfounded,  he  was  ready  to  distribute 'bribes  among  mem- 
])ers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  ensure  the  refusal  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  ;  and  suggested,  that  Lord  Russell  should  name  the  persons 
to  whom  such  a  form  of  persuasion  might  be  most  effectually 
addressed.  Lord  Russell’s  reply  is  memorable,  and  worthy  of 
his  character :  “  Milord  Russell  rej)ondit,  qu’il  seroit  bien  fache 
“  d’avoir  commerce  avec  des  gens  capables  d'etre  gagnes  par  de 
“  I’argcnt ;  mais  il  lui  parut  forte  aise  d’etre  assure  par  cette 
“  pro\x)sition,  qu’il  n’y  a  entre  votre  majeste  et  le  roi  d’Angleterre 
“  nulle  intelligence  qui  puisse  prejudicier  k  lour  gouvernement.” 
Lord  Russell  added,  that  the  great  object  of  tlie  patriotic  party 
M’as  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament — that  the  king  of  France, 
by  forwarding  that  object,  would  merit  their  confidence — and 
that  they  should  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
English  court  from  coming  to  hostilities.  Such  was  the  first  in¬ 
terview  ;  a  second  occurred  after  the  supplies  had  been  granted, 
troops  voted ;  of  which  Lord  John  Russell  says,  that 
only  an  awkward  attempt  to  persuade  Louis  to  declare 
conformably  to  tbc  wish  of  the  English  people,  and  in 
“  direct  opposition  to  his  own  interest  and  inclination.”  ‘ 

We  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  condemning  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  general  tenor  of  that  illustrious  person’s  charac¬ 
ter,  M’ho  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  them,  forbids  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment,  that  the  motives  from  M-hich  he  acted  were 
other  than  pure  and  generous,  and  the  fact  which  Barillon  men¬ 
tions,  shows  how  distinguished  an  exception  he  formed  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  profligacy  of  the  age.  But  there  are  privileges  which  even 
the  best  and  noblest  characters  must  not  venture  to  use,  however 
high  the  aim  or  urgent  the  occasion.  There  are  laws  of  mora¬ 
lity,  and  of  policy  too,  which  arc  absolutely  sacred,  because  to 
be  efficient  they  must  be  inflexible — and  b^ause  the  exercise  of 
any  discretion  in  observing  or  violating  tbera,  is  the  same  as  their 
abrogation.  We  admit  our  author’s  qualified  epithet  of  indis¬ 
cretion  so  far  as  concerns  the  motives  of  his  great  ancestor  ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  indiscretion  becomes  criminal ;  and  the 
overwrought  zeal  of  patriotism  may  l)e  attended  with  all  the 
mischiefs  of  the  guiltiest  and  most  enormous  treason.  To  solicit 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  |X)wer,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  measures  of 
the  actual  government  of  the  country,  must  in  all  cases  be  an  ex¬ 
pedient  of  imminent  peril  and  of  fatal  example.  We  do  not  en¬ 
ter  here  upon  the  abstract  question  of  resistance,  which  it  can 
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never  be  fit  to  discuss ;  but  sure  we  are,  that  the  most  impolitic 
and  unpatriotic  shape  which  resistance  can  assume,  is  that  in  which 
it  allies  itself,  even  for  a  moment,  to  a  foreign  power ;  and,  as 
happened  in  the  case  before  us,  to  that  power  which,  exaspera¬ 
ted  by  ancient  rivalry,  could  have  desired  nothing  so  much  as  • 
the  extinction  of  the  state  whose  independent  existence  has 
ever  operated  like  a  charm  in  dissolving  the  ambitious  visions 
of  Gallic  despotism  under  all  its  shifting  forms.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  conjuncture  of  affairs  which  might  justify  an  English 
patriot  in  appealing,  not  to  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  his  coun- 
trymen,  not  to  the  lofty  and  magnificent  genius  of  England,  but 
to  the  wretched,  cunning,  and  treacherous  policy  of  an  alien  and 
rival  iK)wer,  from  which  no  measures,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Englisli 
|M)licy,  could  ever  be  expected  to  emanate.  The  worst  and  ba¬ 
sest  dcsjx)Usm  upheld  by  English  hands,  were  better  and  more 
glorious  than  a  fanciful  emancipation  to  be  received  as  a  boon 
from  England’s  enemies.  Among  the  vilest  of  her  factions,  there 
will  still  he  found  some  remnant  of  her  native  policy  and  cha 
racter,  and  that  remnant,  whether  as  a  source  of  honourable 
pride,  or  a  pledge  of  future  renovation,  is  worth  all  that  is  gor¬ 
geous  or  imjx>sing  in  the  treachery  of  foreign  aid.  We  admit,  in 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  charge,  the  perfidy  of  Charles ;  we  see 
in  the  volume  before  us  the  damning  proofs,  that  while  he  was 
asking  supplies  from  his  par.Uament  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
France,  he  was  secretly  negotiating  for  a  pension  from  France, 
either  to  meet  his  profligate  necessities,  or  to  be  squandered  in 
the  corruption,  or  abused  in  the  subjugation  of  his  people.  We 
admit  the  enormity  of  his  government — the  difficulty  of  resist, 
ance — the  imminent  danger  of  the  country ;  but  great  as  that 
danger  was,  we  conceive  that  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  infamy 
and  peril  of  foreign  interferf  ace  in  the  domestic  transactions  of 
a  mighty  and  independent  state. — Lord  John  Russell  says  this 
interference  had  already  been  admitted  by  the  court,  and  the 
question  was  onl^  as  to  the  direction  which  it  should  be  made  to 
take.  The  patriots  desired  to  turn  it  from  a  help  of  despotism 
into  an  instrument  of  liberty. — But  this  will  not  do ;  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  supreme  executive  power  to  form  and  to  dis¬ 
solve  alliances,  and  although,  should  it  form  connections  pre- 
judicial  to  the  public  interests,  that  circumstance  may  justify  con¬ 
stitutional  opjxisition  in  the  ordinary  form,  it  will  not  warrant 
the  assumption  by  private  individuals  of  powers  inherent  in  the 
actual  government  alone,  and  of  which  it  can  hardly  be  less  than 
treason  to  usurp  the  exercise.  The  enemy  of  the  government,— 
until  anarchy  shall  sujxirsede  its  functions, — is  the  enemy  of  the 
state ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  cannot  mean  that  it  was  inno- 
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cent  to  carry  on  a  mysterious  intercourse  with  a  public  ene¬ 
my,  unless  he  intend  also  to  maintain  that  England,  at  the  date  of 
the  interviews  with  Rouvigny,  had  been  reducetl  by  the  profli¬ 
gacy  of  the  government  to  a  state  of  real  and  substantial  anar- 
.  chy,  dissolving  every  obligation  of  law,  and  leaving  individuals 
to  work  out  the  national  salvation  with  nothing  to  guide  them 
but  their  own  sagacity  or  caprice.  What  a  perilous  maxim  to 
inculcate — what  an  opening  is  thus 'made  of  ail  the  sluices  of 
disaffection  and  treason !  The  protecting  barriers  of  the  law 
which  are  thus  made  to  fall  before  the  virtue  of  Lord  Russell, 
would  be  equally  passed  by  the  profligacy  of  every  wild  agita¬ 
tor,  and  the  power  injudiciously  conceded  to  misguided  patriotism, 
will  be  fiercely  grasped  by  the  insolence  of  treason.  But,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  great  and  inflexible  principle,  which  forbids  all  sa¬ 
crifice  of  the  means  to  the  end — which  commands  obedience  to 
existing  jxjwer,  or,  at  all  events,  prescribes  to  the  assailant  the  in¬ 
struments  which  alone  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  use — which  ap¬ 
points  for  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  its  regulatetl  channels,  and 
chastises  all  overflowing  or  excess  as  a  crime  against  the  majes¬ 
ty  of  the  laws— on  what  principle  of  patriotism,  we  are  constrain- 
^  to  ask,  could  the  spirit  of  opposition  court  the  shame  of  fo¬ 
reign  alliance  for  its  support,  or  stoop  to  a  conference  with  the 
perfdy  which  had  plann^,  and  the  power  which  was  visibly  ap¬ 
proaching  towards,  the  ruin  of  England,  by  the  subjugation  of 
Europe  ?  Could  confidence  be  rationally  reposed  in  the  pam¬ 
pered  and  gorgeous  despot,  who,  from  the  haunts  of  unbridled 
power  and  lasciviousness,  had  callously  doomed  the  nations  to 
suffering  and  degradation  ?  Could  sympathy  with  the  liberties 
of  England  find  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  systematic  and 
calculating  tyrant  recorded  in  mixlem  history  ?  Could  the 
honour  of  Britain  be  promoted  by  that  alien  interference,  which, 
whether  solicited  by  the  monarch  or  his  people,  had  the  debase¬ 
ment  of  both  for  its  only  intelligible  end,  and  sought  to  work, 
by  mutual  distractions,  for  the  common  ruin  ? 

But  we  willingly  turn  from  the  only  blemish,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
upon  the  character  of  this  excellent  person, — and  for  which,  in 
his  case,  the  judgment  and  not  the  heart  must  be  responsible; — 
and,  passing  over  the  various  and  important  events  in  which  his 
generous  spirit  had  so  great  a  share,  and  upon  which  the  student 
of  English  liberty  will  long  fix  his  solemn  contemplation — we  must 
hasten  forward,  at  once  to  the  last  sad  catastrophe,'  in  which  the 
noble  and  intrepid  nature  «f  the  patriot  was  displayed  in  all  its 
grandest  and  most  attractive  lineaments. 

The  insane  ambition  of  Shaftesbury,  irritated  by  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  court  over  the  popular  party,  drove  him  upon 
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schemes  of  resistance  which  every  g(xxl  man  must  for  ever 
condemn,  and  led  him  to  project  a  conspiracy,  upon  the  fa¬ 
tal  disclosure  of  which  he  sought  shelter  in  flight,  and  at 
last  died  ingloriously  in  a  foreign  land.  The-  real  history  of 
the  Uye-house  plot  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain — and  it  is  material  to  the  vinclication  of  Lord 
llusseU’s  fame — that  Shaftesbury  himself,*  in  his  communications 
with  his  baser  adherents,  not  only  acquitted  Lord  Russell  of  all 
that  was  dark  and  guilty  in  the  enterjiriscs  ot  faction,  but  repre¬ 
sented  him  as  detacht>d  altogether  from  the  party ;  alleging, 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Essex  and  Monmouth,  who  were 
privately  sold  to  the  court.  It  was  the  great  object  indeed  of 
Monmouth  to  check  the  violence  of  Shaftesbury,  and  his  profli¬ 
gate  adherents,  Ilumscy,  Ferguson,  Goodenough,  Holloway, 
Lord  Howard,  and  othtrs,  tvho  held  secret  meetings  at  the 
chambers  of  one  West,  where  the  topics  of  treason  and  assas¬ 
sination  ap|x?ar  to  have  been  freely  discussed.  ■ 

Monmouth  on  one  occasion  prevailed  on  Lord  Russell  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  house  of  Sheppard,  a  w’ine  merchant,  where 
Shaftesbury’s  creatures,  Rumsey  and  Ferguson,  together  with 
Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  were  present ;  but  at 
this  meeting  nothing  of  any  interest  was  either  discussed  or  de¬ 
termined,  nor  were  the  atrocious  schemes  of  the  traitors  so  much 
as  namcHl.  One  Keeling  a  vintner,  however,  to  whom  Good- 
enough  had  entrusted  their  terrible  secret,  went  and  revealed  it 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  tiirough  w  hom  it  was  communicated  to  the 
council,  who  immediately  instituted  an  inquiry.  Warrants  were 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  several  of  the  conspirators ;  but 
when  Russell  and  ^Monmouth  were  named,  the  council  wrote  to 
the  king  to  come  to  London,  for  they  would  not  venture  to  go 
farther  without  his  presence  and  leave.  Rumsey  and  West 
surrendered  themselves  after  a  prtxjlamation  had  been  issued  for 
seizing  them  and  their  confederates.  Lord  Russell  saw  his  dan¬ 
ger  :  he  knew  how  obnoxious  he  was  to  the  court,  and  had  long 
before  declared,  “  he  w'as  very  sensible  he  should  fall  a  sacri- 
“  flee ;  arbitrary  government  could  not  be  set  up  in  England 
“  without  wading  through  his  blood he  knew  also  that  the 
ruflians  already  seized  would  purchase  clemency  at  any  price 
which  the  court  might  think  fit  to  name ;  still  he  could  not  stoop 
to  make  by  flight  an  implied  confession  of  guilt.  On  the  king’s 
return  to  town,  he  was  summoned  before  the  council ;  his  ma¬ 
jesty  told  him,  that  “  nobotly  sus}x?ctcd  him  of  any  design 
“  against  his  person,  but  that  he  had  g(xxl  evidence  of  his  being 
“  in  designs  against  his  government w  hen  the  examination  was 
concluded,  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
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and  aware  that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he  applied  to  his  de¬ 
votions,  and  studied  to  prepare  himself  for  another  world. 

The  love  and  esteem  of  his  friends  did  not  desert  him  in  ad¬ 
versity*  Lord  Lssex  would  not  leave  his  house  lest  his  flight 
might  prove  injurious  to  Lord  Russell ;  and  such  was  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  Monmouth,  that  he  offered  to  surrender  himself  and 
share  the  fate  of  his  friend,  if  the  latter  had  thought  the  measure 
could  be  of  any  service  to  him.  He  answered,  it  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him  to  have  his  friends  die  with  him. — A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  privy  council  came  to  examine  him  in  prison. 
They  questioned  him  about  the  meeting  at  Sheppard’s,  when  he 
solemnly  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plan  of  insurrection.  They 
did  more ;  they  insidiously  interrtjgated  him  with  respect  to  a 
rising  in  Scotland,  as  a  matter  of  which  they  had  certmn  evi¬ 
dence,  although  it  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  a  base  artifice  to 
draw  from  him  some  confession.  Still  there  was  no  evidence 
upon  which  the  most  servile  and  profligate  jury  could  have 
founded  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  but  the  apprehension  of  the  infa¬ 
mous  Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  denounced  by  West,  and 
w'ho  was  caught  concealed  in  a  chimney  of  his  own  house,  sealed 
the  fate  of  Russell  by  furnishing  the  court  with  an  instrument 
in  the  shape  of  a  conspirator  who,  to  prolong  his  own  dastard 
and  guilty  existence,  was  prepared  to  stain  the  honour  of  the  no¬ 
blest  names,  and  to  shed  the  best  blood  of  the  country. 

On  Friday  the  1 3th  July,  1683,  Lord  Russell  was  placed 
within  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  to  take  his  trial  for  high  trea¬ 
son.  The  morning  of  this  day  had  been  ominously  signalised 
by  the  death  of  his  friend  Lord  Essex,  who  was  found  stretched 
out  in  his  apartment  in  the  tower,  with  his  throat  cut — a  catas¬ 
trophe  upon  which  there  still  hangs  deep  mystery  and  suspicion. 
The  trial  was  conducted  as  the  circumstances  of  the  charge,  and 
of  the  noble  prisoner  must  have  led  every  one  to  expect.  The 
law  was  doubly  violated,  both  as  it  respected  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  the  trial,  the  statutory  objection  urged  by  I..ord  Rus¬ 
sell  t*  his  unqualified  jurors,  having  been  repelled  by  the  court, 
and  the  treason  laws  stretched  by  violent  inteqiretation,  so  as 
to  include  a  case,  which  even  as  it  stood  upon  the  evidence  given 
by  the  perjured  witnesses,  they  were  never  intended  to  embrace. 
But  the  foul  perjury  of  the  witnesses  is  the  most  revolting  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  these  murderous  proceedings.  The  only  witnesses 
whose  evidence  was  at  all  material,  were  Rumscy  and  Lord 
Howard.  Runisey  prevaricated  in  hi»  testimony,  even  in  the 
trial  of  Russell :  And  his  infamy  was  afterwards  more  fully  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  atrocious  perjuries  by  which  he  brought  Cornish 
to  the  scafi'old,  and  was  decisively  stanqK'd  by  King  James  him- 
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self,  who,  to  stifle  farther  inquiry,  and  prevent  the  vindication  of 
Russell’s  memory,  sent  the  wretch  to  be  confined  in  the  secret 
state  prison  of  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Plymouth  harlK>ur. 
As  to  the  evidence  of  Howard,  a^ain,  we  quote  the  following 
conclusive  remarks  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

But  one  witness  upon  capital  char^^es  b  not  sufficient  To  examine  the  details  of 
hb  long  narrative  were,  tlierefore,  a  superfluous  labour ;  but  some  particulars  of  hb 
conduct  unavoidably  force  themselves  on  the  n)ind:  the  recollection  of  his  despicable 
character,  which  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  even  of  the  king  ;  his  solemn  and  re* 
peatt-d  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  the  plot,  at  a  time  when,  it  is  but  too  probable,  he 
had  written  to  court  to  offer  himself  as  an  informer ;  and  the  natural  aversion  which 
]  A>rd  Russell  seems  to  have  had  to  him,  heighten  our  sorrow  and  indignation  at  the 
result  of  the  trial,  with  the  reflection,  that  the  lives  of  the  best  are  at  the  dbposal  of 
the  basest  of  mankind.”  P.  2n5. 

But  no  consideration  of  law  or  justice  could  save  the  illustri¬ 
ous  victim ;  and  the  terrible  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him 
accordingly.  The  most  pressing  solicitations  for  mercy  w-ere 
made  from  very  high  quarters ;  but  the  King  and  his  royal  bro¬ 
ther  were  inexorable ;  and  their  memories  must  share  betwixt 
them  for  ever  the  shame  of  this  atrocious  martyrdom. 

We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  chapter  of  the  work 
before  us,  entitled — “  The  last  week  of  Lord  Russell’s  life— 
his  execution which,  although  they  contain  little  that  has  not 
been  formerly  told,  yet  display  the  great  and  good  character  of 
the  illustrious  patriot,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  uiiallecting 
to  an  English  heart.  The  fixed  contemplation  of  the  virtue  of 
former  times,  which  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  become,  in 
some  degree,  a  nation’s  inheritance,  cannot  fail  to  exalt  and  pu¬ 
rify  ihe  spirit  of  every  succeeeling  age. 

We  have  now  to  detail  the  last,  but  not  the  least  glorious  circumstances  of  Lord 
Russell’s  life.  During  the  week  which  elapsed  between  his  condemnation  and  hb 
execution,  he  had  full  opportunity  to  exercise  the  most  remarkable  virtues  of  his  clia- 
racter, — patience,  fortitude,  affection  to  his  family,  love  of  hb  country,  piety  to  hb 
God.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  lite  of  any  man,  in  which  so  much  re. 
sig^ation  at  the  prospect  of  approaching  death  was  combined  with  such  a  zealous  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  circumstance  which  might  affect  the  happiness  of  numkind.  Fioiii 
hb  first  coming  to  the  Tower,  he  had  considered  that  the  shcrifi*  would  take  care  to  re¬ 
turn  such  a  jury  as  would  condemn  him,  if  tlic  king’s  counsel  should  bid  them.  He 
had  alto  reflected,  that  it  was  probable  there  might  be  such  a  noise  at  his  execution, 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  say  much.  So  he  empluyeti  hb  leisure  in  framing  a  pa¬ 
per,  to  leave  behind  him,  which  should  contain  a  large  avowal  of  hb  sentiments,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  conduct.  Thu  occupation  took  up  all  the  hours  he  was  alone,  and  even  in- 
duced  him  to  forego,  several  times,  the  society  of  his  wife.  He  discussed  the  beads  of 
this  paper  with  Dr.  Burnet,  and  afterwards  wrote  tlieiu  out  fully,  with  a  critical  ex- 
actness  in  the  choice  of  every  word.  Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  mudi  with  him,  lias  abo 
drawn  up  a  very  copious  journal  of  hb  conversation. 

**  Of  his  own  death  he  spoke  with  calmness  and  deliberate  resignation.  He  often 
said  that  he  had  passed  over  the  best  part  of  his  life,  for  he  had  lived  two  paits  in 
three ;  and  he  could  not  think  tliat  tlie  remaining  third  would  have  been  as  comfortable 
as  the  two  former  had  been.  He  told  hb  wife,  that  he  was  so  willing  to  leave  the 
world,  he  was  even  willing  to  leave  her.  Yet,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  her,  whei\ 
he  first  went  to  the  Tower,  concealed  in  a  cold  chicken,  he  had  said  that  he  was  at 
that  moment  above  all  cartlily  things;  above  Lieutenant,  Constable,  King,  or  Duke. 
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**  When  alone  with  Dr.  Burnet,  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  seriousness.  He  said, 
that,  as  for  death,  he  thanked  God  that,  as  a  man,  he  never  was  afraid  of  it ;  and  did 
not  consider  it  with  so  much  apprehension  as  tlie  drawing  of  a  tooth-  But  he  said  he 
found  the  courage  of  a  man  that  could  venture,  in  the  heat  of  blood,  was  very  differ* 
ent  from  the  courage  of  a  dying  Christum,  and  dying  in  cold  blood.  That  must  come 
from  an  inward  }>cace  of  conscience,  and  assurance  of  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  he  had 
that  to  such  a  degree,  that  though,  from  the  first  day  of  his  imprisonment,  he  reckon¬ 
ed  he  was  a  dead  man,  it  had  never  given  him  any  sort  of  trouble.  He  added,  that 
God  knew  the  trouble  he  had  been  in  some  weeks  before,  when  his  son  was  ill,  had 
gone  nearer  his  heart,  and  taken  more  of  his  rest  from  him,  than  his  present  condition 
had  done;  and  tliat  he  liad  had  a  cholic  a  little  while  before,  which  had  so  oppressed 
his  spirits,  that  he  saw  how  little  a  man  could  do,  if  he  came  to  die  in  such  a  manner ; 
whereas  he  had  now  all  his  thoughts  perfectly  about  him,  and  had  no  other  apprehen* 
uons  of  death  than  being  a  little  gazed  at  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  a  moment’s 
pain.  Though  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  defects  and  failings,  (amongst  wliich  he 
reckoned  tlic  seldom  receiving  the  sacrament,)  yet,  he  tlianked  God  he  had  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  public  (in  which  he  had  gone  so  sincerely  that  he 
was  sure  he  had  nothing  to  answer  for  but  sins  of  ignorance,  and  some  indecent  dis¬ 
courses,  in  which  he  had  been  generally  more  guilty  by  hearing  them,  and  being  plea¬ 
sed  with  them,  than  by  much  speaking,)  but  in  relation  to  all  his  otlier  concerns,  lie 
had  spent  much,  but  it  was  in  no  ill  way.  He  could  never  limit  his  bounty  to  his 
condition  ;  and  all  the  thoughts  he  had  of  the  great  estate  that  was  to  descend  upon 
him,  was  to  do  more  good  with  it ;  for  he  had  resolved  not  to  live  much  above  the 
pitch  he  was  then  at.  He  thanked  God,  that  now,  fur  these  many  years,  he  had  made 
great  conscience  of  all  he  did  ;  so  tliat  the  sins  of  omission  were  the  chief  things  he 
had  to  answer  for.  God  knew  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  that  he  could  not  go  into  a 
thing  he  thought  ill,  nor  could  he  tell  a  lie. 

“  He  asked  Dr.  Burnet  if  the  scorn  he  had  of  some  ill  men,  particularly  the  Ix>rd 
Howard,  was  inconsistent  with  a  perfect  forgiveness.  He  said,  he  heartily  prayed  God 
to  touch  his  heart ;  and  was  sure,  that,  if  it  was  in  his  power,  he  would  do  him  no 
hurt,  but  good  ;  but  he  could  not  forbear  thinking  very  ill  of  him,  and  despising  him. 
Dr.  Burnet  satisfied  him  on  this  head,  by  shewing  him,  from  the  fifteenth  Psalm, 
that  a  part  of  the  character  of  one  that  shall  dwell  in  God’s  holy  hill,  is  he  in  whose 
eyes  a  vile  person  is  despised. 

“  Rumsey  and  Lord  Howard  were  two  men  of  whom  he  always  had  a  secret  hor¬ 
ror.  Sheppard  he  thought  better  of,  till  he  was  told  he  had  betrayed  Walcot.  Then, 
he  said,  he  wondered  not  he  had  sworn  falsely  of  him  ;  but  till  then  he  thought  he  had 
forgot  himself.  He  spoke  of  all  who  had  appeared  against  him  with  great  pity,  but 
with  no  resentment.  He  spoke  particularly  of  Lord  Howard,  and  said,  he  had  been 
well  enough  known  before,  but  was  now  so  much  better,  that  he  could  betray  nobody 
any  nioi%.  I.ord  Kssex  had  forced  him  to  admit  Ix>rd  Howard,  to  a  meeting 
at  his  house  ;  for  when  he  saw  Ix)rd  Howard,  Sydney,  and  Hampden  coming 
in,  he  said  to  Lord  Kssex,  ‘  What  have  we  to  do  with  Uiis  rogue  ?  but  Lord  Ks¬ 
sex  forced  him  to  stay:  having  that  mistrust,  however,  he  said  very  little.  At 
another  time.  Lord  Kssex  himself  said  to  Lord  liussell,  upon  his  mentioning  his 
suspicions  of  l.otd  Howard,  *  If  you  should  betray  me,  every  body  would  blame  you, 
and  not  me ;  but  if  l.ord  Howard  should  betray  us,  every  body  would  blame  us  as 
much  as  him.*  lA>rd  fiu^ll  told  Dr.  Burnet  many  particulars,  in  which  Ixml 
Howard  had  sworn  falsely  against  him,  but  which  Burnet,  unfortunately,  omits  to 
mendon.  He  said  he  cotdd  not  comphun  of  Pemberton  for  any  thing  but  this, — 
that,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  witnesses  he  had 
brought,  to  shew  that  no  credit  was  due  to  Lord  Howard. 

He  felt  no  difficulty  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  king ;  for,  he  said,  though  he  ne¬ 
ver  did  any  thing  he  thought  contrary  to  his  interest,  yet  many  railleries,  and  other  in¬ 
decent  things,  had  passed,  for  which  he  prayed  God  to  foigive  him,  and  resolved  to  ask 
the  king’s  pardon  :  and  he  said,  he  thought  he  mu‘l  likewise  let  the  king  know  that  he 
forgave  him  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  hit  on  the  expression,  ‘  I  forgive  all  concerned  in 
my  death,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.’  He  was  very  careful  to  say  nothing  which 
might  appear  offensive,  lie  would  not  say  to  the  king,  he  had  been  devoted  to  bis 
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'  true  interest  and  smice ;  for,  he  said,  the  king  will  say  I  declined  to  serve  him  when 
1  left  the  council.  Nor  would  he  subscribe  himself  a  loyal  subject ;  for,  he  said,  that 
would  not  look  well  in  a  man  attainted  of  treason,  and  would  seem  an  impeachment  of 
the  sentence.”  P.216 — 219. 

The  letter  to  the  King  is  then  inserted,  with  some  other  do¬ 
cuments,  after  whicli  the  author  proceeds  thus : 

**  Lord  Cavendish  having  sent  him  a  proposition,  by  Sir  James  Forbes,  to  change 
clothes  with  him,  and  remain  in  prison,  whilst  he  made  his  escape,  he,  in  a  smiling 
way,  sent  his  thanks  to  him,  but  said  he  would  make  no  escape,  lie  probably  thought 
that  flight  would  look  like  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  might  prejudice  his  associates, 
and  injure  the  great  cause  to  which  his  whole  life  had  been  devoted.  He  said  he  was 
very  glad  he  h^  not  fled,  for  he  could  not  have  lived  from  his  children,  and  wife,  and 
friends ;  that  was  all  the  happiness  he  saw  in  life.  He  was  glad  that  some  (probably 
alluding  to  l.ord  Grey)  who  hnd  not  lived  so  as  to  be  fit  to  die,  had  escaped.  (Jf  Lord 
Essex,  he  said,  he  was  the  worthiest,  the  justest,  the  sincerest,  and  the  most  concerned 
for  the  public  of  any  man  he  ever  knew.  He  ascribed  his  last  fatal  act,  in  great  part, 
to  lx>rd  Essex's  regret  for  having  introduced  I.ord  Howard  to  lum. 

“  When  he  spoke  of  his  wife,  tlie  tears  would  sometimes  come  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
would  suddenly  change  the  discourse.  Once,  he  said  he  wished  she  would  give  over 
beating  every  bush  for  hb  preservation  ;  but  when  he  considered  that  it  would  be  some 
mitigation  of  her  sorrow  afterwards,  to  reflect  she  had  left  nothing  undone,  he  acquies¬ 
ced.  He  expressed  great  joy  in  the  magnanimity  of  spirit  he  saw  in  her,  and  said,  the 
parting  with  her  was  the  greatest  thing  he  had  to  do ;  for  he  was  afraid  she  would 
hardly  be  able  to  bear  it.  The  concern  about  preserving  him  filled  her  mind  at  the 
time ;  but  when  that  should  be  over,  he  feared  the  quickness  of  her  spirit  would  act 
too  powerfully  within  her.  In  general,  he  kept  up  hb  cheerfulness  undiminished. 
One  of  the  sheriffs  was  Itich,  who,  though  he  liad  now  changed  sides,  hod  formerly 
voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  he  came,  with  the 
other  sheriff,  with  the  warrant  for  the  execution,  Ixird  Bussell  told  Burnet,  that  it 
was  not  decent  to  be  merry  with  such  a  matter,  otherwise  he  had  been  near  telling 
Kich  that  they  should  never  sit  together  again,  to  vote  for  the  Exclusion  Bill.  And 
a  Mrs.  Tressam  having  come  to  see  him,  after  the  trial,  he  said  to  her,  *  Mrs.  Tr^ 
sam,  you  always  find  me  out  in  a  new  place.’ 

In  such  discourse  Ix)rd  Bussell  spent  hb  time,  till  the  day  previous  to  hb  execu¬ 
tion.  At  the  hours  of  meals  he  talked  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  politics  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  the  style  he  had  ustially  done.  But  Friday  being  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sacrament,  he  determined  to  pass  the  day  as  he  would  have  done  the  Sun¬ 
day,  had  he  lived  so  long.  The  sacrament  was  given  him  early  in  the  morning  (hb 
servant  receiving  it  with  him,)  "by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  (Tillotson.)  After  he  had 
received  it,  the  Dean  asked  him  if  he  believed  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  taught  by  the  Church  of  England.  He  answered,  “  Yes,  truly.V  Then  he  asked 
him  if  he  forgave  aU  persons.  That,  he  said,  he  did  from  hb  heart.  Then  the  Dean 
told  him,  he  hoped  he  would  discharge  hb  conscience  in  full  and  free  confession.  He 
■aid  that  he  had  done  iC  Upon  which  the  Dean  left  him ;  ar.dfDr.  Burnet,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  preached  two  sermons  to  him.  In  the  interval  he  told  him,  he 
could  not  pretend  to  such  high  joys  and  longings  as  Dr.  Burnet  had  spoken  of,  but  on 
an  entire  resignation  of  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  perfect  serenity  of  mind.  He 
said  he  was  sometimes  troubled  because  he  had  not  those  longings  which  were  felt  by 
JMr.  Hampden,  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  great  kindness  and  esteem.  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
den  had,  a  few  days  before,  given  him,  from  Air.  Baxter,  hb  book  of  Dying 
Thoughts,  then  lately  publbhed,  from  which  he  derived  great  comfort.  He  said  he 
was  much  concerned  at  the  cloud  which  seemed  to  be  over  hb  country  ;  but  he  hoped 
hb  death  would  do  more  service  than  hb  life  could  have  done.  After  dinner,  he 
signed  the  copies  of  his  paper,  and  desired  it  might  be  sent  to  the  press.  He  then  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  of  hb  friends,  and  took  his  last  leave  of  his  children.  Gn  thb  occasion, 
the  fondness  of  a  father  did  not  prevent  him  from  maintaining  the  constancy  of  hb 
temper.  A  little  before  he  went  to  eat  hb  supper,  he  said  to  Lady  Bussell,  *  stay  and 
sup  with  me ;  let  us  eat  our  last  earthly  food  together.’  He  talked  very  cheerfully 
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during  supper  on  various  subjects,  and  particularly  of  his  two  daughters.  He  inen* 
tioned  several  passages  of  dying  men  with  great  fr^om  of  spirit ;  and  when  a  note 
was  sent  to  his  wife,  containing  a  new  project  for  his  preservation,  he  turned  it  into  ri¬ 
dicule,  in  such  a  manner,  that  tliose  who  were  with  him,  and  were  not  themsclrcs  able 
to  contain  their  griefs,  were  amazed.  They  could  not  conceive  how  his  heart,  natural¬ 
ly  so  tender,  could  resist  the  impression  of  their  sorrow.  In  the  day  time  he  haJ  bled 
at  the  nose,  on  which  he  said,  *  I  shall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert  this ;  that  will  be 
done  to-morrow  *  And  when  it  rained  hard  that  night,  he  said,  *  Such  a  tain  to-mor¬ 
row  will  spoil  a  great  show,  which  is  a  dull  thing  on  a  rainy  day.* 

l^fore  his  wife  left  him,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  This  flesh  you  now 
feel,  in  a  few  hours  must  be  cold.*  At  ten  o'clock  she  left  him.  He  kissed  her  four 
or  five  times  ;  and  she  so  governed  her  sorrow,  as  not  to  add,  by  the  sight  of  her  dis¬ 
tress,  to  the  pain  of  separation.  Thus  they  parted  ;  not  with  sobs  and  tears,  but  with 
a  composed  silence ;  the  wife  wishing  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  husband,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  of  the  wife,  they  botli|rcstrained  the  expression  of  a  grief  too  great  to  be  relieved  by 
utterance. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  said,  '  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past*  And  he  then 
ran  out  into  a  long  discourse  concerning  her,  saying,  how  great  a  blessing  she  had  been 
to  him.  and  what  a  misery  it  would  luve  been  to  him,  if  she  had  not  had  that  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  spirit,  joined  to  her  tenderness,  as  never  to  have  desired  him  to  do  a  base 
thing  to  save  his  life.  Whereas,  what  a  week  he  should  have  passed,  if  she  had  been 
crying  on  him  to  turn  informer,  and  to  be  a  Ixird  Howard  !  He  then  repeated  to 
£>r.  Burnet,  what  he  had  often  before  said,  that  he  knew  of  nothing  whereby  the  peace 
of  the  nation  was  in  danger ;  and  that  all  that  ever  was,  was  eitherlloosc  discourse,  or 
at  most,  embryos  that  never  came  to  any  thing ;  so  there  was  nothing  on  foot,  to  his 
knowledge,  lie  then  returned  to  speak  of  his  wife.  He  said  there  was  a  signal  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God  in  giving  him  such  a  wife,  where  there  was  birth,  fortune,  great  un¬ 
derstanding,  great  religion,  and  great  kindness  to  him ;  but  her  carriage,  in  his  extre- 
tmty,  was  beyond  alL  He  said  that  he  was  glad  that  she  and  his  children  were  to  lose 
nothing  by  his  death ;  and  it  was  great  comfort  to  him  that  he  left  his  children  in 
such  a  mether’s  hands,  and  that  she  had  promised  him  to  take  care  of  herself  for  their 
sakes.  Then  he  spoke  of  his  own  situation,  and  said,  how  great  a  change  death  made, 
and  how  wonderfully  those  new  scenes  would  strike  on  a  soul.  He  had  heard  how 
•ome  that  had  been  bom  blind,  were  struck,  when,  by  the  couching  of  their  cataracts, 
they  saw ;  but  what,  he  said,  if  the  first  thing  they  saw  were  the  sun  rising  221 

—224. 

There  is  a  dignified  simplicity,  and  a  true  magnanimity  in  all 
this,  which  transcends  even,  the  more  ostentatious  heroism  of  the 
Roman  character.  The  same  constancy  of  resolution,  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  soul,  arc  sustained  to  the  close  of  the  sad  drama. 

<■  His  servant  requested  he  might  sit  up  in  his  chamber  while  he  slept  This  liq 
refused,  and  was  locked  up  between  eleven  and  twelve,  leaving  orders  to  be  called  at 
four.  When  his  servant  came  at  that  hour,  he  found  him  as  sound  asleep  as  at  any 
time  in  his  life.  As  he  awoke,  he  asked  what  o’clock  it  was ;  but  whilst  his  servant 
was  preparing  his  things  for  him  to  dress,  he  fell  asleep  again.  Dr.  Burnet  coming 
in  woke  him,  saying,  *  What,  my  lord !  asleep?**  “  Yes,  Doctor,**  he  said,  “  I 
have  slept  heartily  since  one  o'clock.'*  He  then  desired  him  to  go  to  his  wife,  to  say 
that  he  was  well,  and  had  slept  weU,  and  hoped  she  had  done  so.  He  remembered 
himnlf  kindly  to  her,  and  prayed  for  her.  He  dressed  himself  with  the  same  care 
as  usual ;  and  said,  he  thanked  God  he  felt  no  sort  of  fear  or  hurry  in  his  tlioiights. 
He  prayed  several  times  with  Dr.  Biunet,  and  afterwards  with  Dean  Tillouon ;  and, 
at  intervals,  went  into  his  chamber,  and  prayed  by  himself.  Once  he  came  out,  and 
said  he  had  been  much  inspired  in  his  last  prayer,  and  wished  he  could  have  written 
it  down  and  sent  it  to  bis  wife.  He  gave  Dr.  Burnet  several  commissions  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  ;  but  none  more  earnest  than  to  one  of  tlicm,  against  all  revenge  for  what  had 
been  done  to  himself :  he  told  Burnet  he  was  to  give  him  lib  watch ;  and,  as  be  wound 
it  up,  he  said,  "•  I  have  done  with  time :  now  eternity  comes.” 
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«  About  ludf  an  hour  before  he  wm  caOed  on  by  the  sherifTg,  he  took  Dr.  Burnet 
aside,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  say  something  of  the  dangers  of  Slavery  as  well  aa 
Popery ;  but  on  Dr.  Burnet’s  telling  him  it  would  look  like  resentment,  and  begging 
him  to  let  it  alone,  he  smiled,  und  said  he  would  do  so.  * 

As  he  came  down,  he  met  l.otd  Cavendish,  and  took  leave  of  him ;  but  remem* 
bering  something  of  importance,  he  went  back  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him  with  great 
earnestness.  He  press^  him  anxiously  to  agply  himself  more  to  religion ;  and  told 
him  what  (preat  comfort  and  support  he  felt  from  it  now  in  his  extremity.  Such  was 
his  last  advice  and  farewell  to  his  dearest  friend.  He  went  into  his  coach  with  great 
cheerfulness.  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Burnet  accompanied  him.*  As  they  were  going, 
he  looked  about  him,  and  knew  several  persons,  ^me  he  saw  staring  on  liim,  who 
knew  him,  and  did  not  put  oif  their  hats.  He  said,  there  was  great  joy  in  some,  but 
that  did  not  touch  him  so  much  as  the  tears  he  observed  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  for 
that,  he  said,  made  him  tender.  He  sung  within  himself,  as  he  went  along ;  and  Dr. 
Burnet  asking  him  what  he  was  singing,  he  said  it  was  the  119th  Psalm;  but  he 
should  sing  better  very  soon.  As  the  carriage  turned  into  liittle  Queen  Street,  he 
said,  ‘  I  have  often  turned  to  the  other  hand  with  great  comfort,  but  now  I  turn  to 
tliis  with  greater  ’  As  he  said  this,  he  looked  towu^  his  own  house,  and  Dr.  Tillot* 
son  saw  a  tear  drop  from  his  eye. 

^  .lust  as  they  were  entering  LincoIn’g>Inn>Fields,  he  said,  *  This  has  been  to  me 
a  place  of  ginning,  and  God  now  makes  it  the  place  of  my  punishment.’  He  wondered 
to  see  so  great  a  crowd  assembled.  He  had  Ixfore  observed,  that  it  rained,  and  said 
to  his  cumpanioas,  *  This  rain  may  do  you  hurt  that  are  bare-headed.’ 

**  After  all  was  quiet  he  spoke  to  the  sheriff  aa  follows : 

**  *  Gentlemen,  1  expected  the  noise  would  be  such,  that  I  should  not  be  very  well 
heard.  I  was  never  fond  of  much  speaking,  much  less  now ;  therefore  I  have  set 
down  in  this  paper  all  that  1  think  fit  to  leave  behind  me.  God  knows  how  far  1 
was  always  from  designs  against  tlie  king’s  person,  or  of  altering  the  government.  And 
I  still  pray  for  the  preservation  of  both,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Sir.  Sheriff, 

1  am  told,  that  Captain  Walcot  yesterday  said  some  things  concerning  my  knowledge 
of  the  plot :  I  know  not  whether  the  report  is  true  or  not.* 

••  Air.  Sheriff. — ‘  I  did  not  hear  him  name  your  lordship.’ 

If'iUer.—*  No,  my  lord,  your  lordship  was  not  named  by  any  of  them.* 

**  Lord  RuuelL—f-  I  hope  it  is  not  tiue ;  for,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  him, 
nor  spake  with  him,  in  my  whole  life  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  1  profess 
1  know  of  no  plot,  either  against  the  king’s  life  or  the  government.  But  I  have  now 
done  with  this  world,  and  am  going  to  a  better :  I  forgive  all  the  world  heartily,  and  I 
thank  God  I  die  in  charity  with  all  men ;  and  I  wish  all  sincere  Protestants  may 
love  one  another,  and  not  make  way  for  Popery  by  their  animosities.  1  pray  God 
forgive  them,  and  continue  the  Protestant  religion  amongst  them,  that  it  may  flourish 
so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure.  I  am  now  more  satisfied  to  die  than  ever  1  have 
been.’ 

*<•  'Fhen  he  desired  the  Dean  to  pray.  After  that  he  spoke  a  word  to  the  Dean,  gave 
him  his  ring,  and  gave  Dr.  Burnet  his  watch,  and  bid  him  go  to  Southampton-House, 
and  to  Bedford-  House,  and  deliver  the  commissions  he  had  given  him  in  charge.  In  these 
hir  last  nionicnts,  one  of  his  commissions  was  a  message  of  kind  remembrance  to  one  who 
held  the  principles  in  opposition  to  wltich  he  was  about  to  sacrifice  his  life.  This  was  Mr. 
Kettlcwell,  a  clergyman,  who,  for  his  religious  zeal,  had  been  introduced  asctiaplaiii 
into  the  Karl  of  Bedford’s  family,  but  who  held,  to  their  farthest  extent,  the  doctrines 
of  unlimited  obedience,  and  the  illegality  of  resistance  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
And  he  lost  no  opportunity  for  explaining  und  defending  these  opinioiu  to  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell.  **  But,”  says  his  biographer,  ”  although  tliis  unfortunate  I.ord  had  no  very  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  the  Kngli^  clergy  in  general,  as  thinking  them,  for  the  most  part, 
a  set  of  men  loo  much  bigotted  to  slavish  principles,  and  not  zealous  enough  for  the 
Protestant  leiigion,  or  the  common  interest  of  a  free  nation ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  meek  and  Christiaii  behaviour  of  Mr.  Kettlcwell  would  not  suffer  him 
not  to  have  an  esteem  for  him,  which  he  i.-iilcd  not  to  express  even  in  his  last  moments 
by  sendirg  a  message  to  him  from  the  scaffold,  of  his  kind  remembrance  of  him.” 
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He  tbcn  knelt  down,  and  prayed  three  or  four  minutes  by  himself.  When  that 
was  done  he  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  He  had  brought  a  night-cap  in  his  poc¬ 
ket,  fearing  his  servant  might  not  get  up  to  him.  He  luidressed  himself,  and  took  off 
his  cravat,  without^he  least  change  of  countenance.  Just  as  he  was  going  down  to  the 
block,  some  one  called  out  to  make  a  lane,  that  the  I>uke  of  Albemarle  might  see; 
upon  which  he  looked  full  that  way.  Dr.  Burnet  had  advised  him  not  to  turn  about 
his  head  when  it  was  once  on  the  block,  and  not  to  give  a  signal  to  the  executioner. 
These  directions  he  punctually  attended  to.” 

**  When  he  had  lain  down,’  says  Dt.  Burnet, '  I  once  looked  at  him,  and  saw 
no  change  in  his  looks ;  and  though  he  was  still  lifting  up  his  hands,  there  was  no 
trembling,  though  in  the  moment  in  which  I  looked  the  executioner  happened  to  be 
laying  his  axe  to  his  neck,  to  direct  him  to  take  aim :  I  thought  it  toucbkl  Itim,  but 
am  sure  he  seemed  not  to  mind  it” 

The  executioner,  at  two  strokes,  cut  off  his  head.” — P.  221—237. 

We  dare  not  intrude  with  reflections,  or  disturb  the  power 
which  tliis  simple  and  affecting  narration  must  have  over  the 
heart.  But  we  shall  give,  from  another  part  of  the  work  before 
us,  the  short  character  which  Burnet  has  left  us  of  this  great  pa¬ 
triot. 

Lord  Russell  was  a  man  of  great  candour,  and  of  a  general  reputation ;  universal¬ 
ly  beloved,  and  trusted  ;  of  a  generous  and  obliging  temper.  He  had  given  such  proofs 
of  an  undaunted  courage,  and  of  an  unshaken  firmness,  that  1  never  knew  any  man 
have  so  entire  a  credit  in  the  nation  as  he  had.  He  quickly  got  out  of  some  of  the 
disorders  into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and  ever  after  that  his  life  was  unble¬ 
mished  in  all  respects.  He  had  from  his  first  education  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
non-conformists,  and  wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  them,  or  they 
more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  was  a  slow  man,  and  of  little  discourse  ;  but  he  had  a 
true  judgment,  when  he  considered  things  at  his  own  leisure  :  his  understanding  was 
not  defective,  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent,  th.at  they  would  have  more  than  ba¬ 
lanced  real  defects,  if  any  had  been  found  id  the  other.” — P.  37. 

Even  Sprat,  who  wrote  tinder  the  eye  of  James,  to  defame 
those  who  died  for  the  Rye-House  plot,  after  the  Revolution, 
declared  himself  convinced,  when  speaking  of  Lord  Russell,  of 
“  that  noble  gentleman’s  great  probity,  and  constant  abhorrence 
of  falsehood” — while  Evelyn,  speaking  the  opinion  of  his  time, 
says — “  Every  one  deplored  Essex  and  Russell,  especially  the 
“  last,  as  being  thought  to  have  lieen  drawn  in  on  pretence  on- 
“  ly  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  King  from  his  present  evil 
“  counsellors,  and  secure  religion  from  Popery,  and  the  nation 
“  from  arbitrary  government,  now  so  much  apprehended,” 

We  give  one  other  passage  from  Lord  John  Russell’s  work, 
with  which  we  must  conclude.  It  introduces  the  name  of  Lady 
Russell,  upon  which  all  cidogium  has  Itccn  long  exhausted  ;  and 
displays  the  wisdom  and  gratitude  of  that  free  government 
which  Lord  Russell  died  to  establish,  and  of  which,  the 
more  we  contrast  its  spirit  with  that  of  the  dark  era  tliat 
preceded  it,  the  more  shall  we  feel  impelled  to  invoke  the  jter- 
petuity. 

Every  consolation  that  friendship  could  bestow  was  lavishly  offered  to  I.ady  Ruv. 
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mII,  but  in  rain.  The  following  testimony  to  her  husband's  worth,  however,  which  I 
leave  in  her  own  words,  must  have  been  g^fying  to  her  feelings : 

‘  Thursday,  the  24th  March,  1686-7. 

<  I  received  a  visit  from  Air.  Dyckvelt,  the  Dutch  ambassador.  He  spoke  in 
French  to  this  effect : — To  condole,  on  the  part  of  the  1‘rince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
my  terrible  misfortunes,  of  which  they  had  a  very  feeling  sense,  and  continued  still  to 
have  so ;  and  as  my  loss  was  very  great,  so  they  believed  my  sorrow  still  was  such : 
'J'bat  for  my  person  in  particular,  as  also  my  own  family,  and  that  1  had  married  into, 
they  had  great  respect  and  value,  and  should  always  readily  take  all  occasions  to  sliow 
it :  'i'hat  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  them,  if  it  would  give  any  ease  to  my  thotights, 
to  take  the  assurance,  that  if  ever  it' should  come  to  be  in  their  power,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  I  could  ask  that  they  should  not  find  a  content  in  grantii^ : 

“  *  That,  for  the  re-establishing  of  my  son,  what  1  should  at  any  time  see  reason  to 
ask,  would  be  dune  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  was  possible  :  That  he  did  not 
deliver  this  message  in  a  private  capacity,  but  as  a  public  minister.  Then,  again,  he 
hugely  enlarged  his  compliment,  giving  me  the  content  to  tell  me,  the  high  thoughts 
tlie  Prince  always  had,  and  still  pre^erved,  of  my  excellent  lord :  That  his  Highness 
had  never  accused  his  intentions,  even  at  the  time  of  his  suffering,  and  had  considered 
and  lamented  it  as  a  great  blow  to  the  best  interest  of  F.ngland,  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion  :  ’I'hat  he  had  frequently  before  heard  the  Prince  take  occasion  to  s]Kak  of  him  ; 
and  tliat  he  ever  did  it,  as  of  one  he  had  the  best  thoughts  of  one  could  have  of  a 
man. 

‘  And  he  said,  (with  protestations  that  he  did  [vof]  do  so  with  design  to  make  an 
agreeable  cumjdimcnt  to  me,)  that  he'found  the  very  same  justice  given  to  his  memory 
here,  and  that  so  universal,  that  even  those  who  pretended  no  partiality  to  his  person 
or  actings,  yet  bore  a  reverence  to  his  name  ;  all  allowing  him  that  integrity,  honour. 
Courage,  and  zeal  to  his  country,  to  the  highest  degree  a  man  can  be  charged  with,  and 
in  ibis  age,  perhaps,  singular  to  himself ;  and,  he  added,  all  this  completed  with  a 
great  piety.  Words  to  this  effect  (as  near  as  my  memory  can  carry  it)  he  several  times 
repeated,  and  gave,  as  he  termed  it,  one  remarkable  instance,  at  what  rate  such  who 
were  not  his  professed  friends  esteemed  his  loss.  It  was  this;  that,  dining  at  Air. 
Skelton's,  then  the  King  of  Pingland's  resident  in  Holland,  immediately  after  the 
news  was  come  thither  of  my  lord's  sufi'erings,  &c.  Air.  Dyckvelt,  taking  notice  of 
what  had  p.asscd,  and  in  such  a  manner  cs  was  most  proper  for  him  to  do,  to  Air. 
Skelton,  Air.  Skelton  sat  silent  when  he  named  the  Lord  Fssex  ;  but  that  upon  my 
Lord  Kussell's  name,  he  replied  upon  it,  ‘  The  King  has,  indeed,  taken  the  life 
one  man ;  but  he  has  lost  a  thousand,  or  thousands,  by  it’  Air.  Dyckvelt  then  add¬ 
ed,  <•  This  I  know  to  be  the  very  sense  of  so  many,  tliat  I  should  not  have  repeated  it, 
but  for  this  reason,  I  do  it  because  Air.  Skelton  said  it’ 

«  IV  hen  William  obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  he  amply  fulfilled  the  pre¬ 
mises  he  hud  so  generously  made.  The  second  act  he  passed,  was  one  for  reversing 
the  attainder  of  Ixiid  Kusscll,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  his  execution  is  called  a 
murder.  In  1694,  he  created  the  Karl  of  Kedford  a  Duke ;  and  amongst  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  conferring  this  honour,  it  is  stated,  *  That  this  was  not  the  least,  that  he  was 
the  father  to  Lord  Itussell,  the  ornament  of  his  age,  whose  great  merits  it  was  not 
enough  to  tiansmit  by  history  to  posterity,  but  they  (tlie  King  and  Queen)  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  record  them  in  their  royal  patent,  to  remain  in  the  family  as  a  monument  con¬ 
secrated  to  bis  consummate  virtue,  whose  name  could  never  be  forgot,  so  long  as  men 
preserved  any  esteem  for  sanctity  of  manners,  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  love  to  their 
country,  constant  even  to  death,  'rhereforc,  to  solace  his  excellent  father  for  so  great 
a  loss,  to  celebrate  the  ntemory  of  so  noble  a  son,  and  to  excite  his  worthy  grandson, 
the  heir  of  such  mighty  hopes,  more  cheerfully  to  emulate  and  follow  the  example  of 
his  illusttinus  father,  they  intailed  this  high  dignity  upon  the  Karl  and  his  posterity.’ 
IVhoii  the  bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  ^fore-mentioned  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  Air.  Finch  endeavoured  to  justify  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  trial. 
Hut  this  only  excited  the  indignation  of  the  House.  It  was  moved  by  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges  to  leave  out  the  words  in  the  bill,  *  it  is  at  the  request  of  the  Karl  of  Bedford 
and  laidy  Bussell  only,'  because  the  justirenf  the  nation  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  wishes  of  any  private  person.”  Pp.  242—244. 
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of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  Original  Papers.  By 
Thomas  M'Crie,  D.  D.  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8va  Boards,  24s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Crom-.vell ;  and  his  Sons,  Richard  and  Henry  ; 
illustrated  by  Original  Letters,  and  other  Family  Papers.  By  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  the  Family.  With  six  portraits,  from  original  pictures.  4to. 
price  34  3s.  boards.  * 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1820,  with  Silhouette  portraits.  8vo. 
ISs. 

Memoirs  of  Miss  G - ,  late  of  Heathcott  Street.  Mecklenburgfa  Square,  illus* 

trative  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Christian  Principles,  compiled  principally  from 
her  own  papers.  3s. 

A  Second  Part  of  the  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West,  Esq.  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  subsequent  to  his  airival  in  England ;  compiled  from  materials  fur« 
nished  by  himslf,  with  a  portrait  from  an  original  picture,  painted  by  Mr.  West  some 
years  since. 

Biographia  Curiosa;  or  jSIcmoirs  and  Portraits  of  Remarkable  Characters  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  'I'hird.  No.  1.  2s.  (id.  To  be  continued  montldy  ;  each  Num¬ 
ber  to  be  embellished  with  four  portraits. 

Memoirs  of  the  Private  1  jfc,  the  Return,  and  the  Reign  of  Napoleon  in  1815, 
By  M.  Fleury  dc  Chaboulon,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Emperor  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 

21s. 

Also  the  above  in  French.  2  vols.  8vo.  24$. 

DHAM.V  AND  POETRY. 

Imagination,  a  Poem,  in  two  Parts.  6$. 

The  F.nngrar.t's  Return,  a  Ballad,  and  otlier  Poems.  By  ,T.  M.  Bartlett,  Buck¬ 
ingham.-  5s.  6d. 

Legitimacy,  a  Tale  for  the  Times.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Canning,  !M.  P.  By  J.  Brown,  author  of  Psyche,  Ac  .3s. 

Moscow,  a  Tragedy,  in  five  acts,  founded  on  late  Hbtorirul  facts;  in  which  Na- 
p.'’leon  appears  l)t-fore  the  public,  fcr  the  first  time,  in  diamatic  dress.  8vo.  5s. 

'I'he  New  Dramatic  Censor.  No.  1.  To  be  continued  monthly.  2s. 

^Icesiah;  in  twenty-four  Books.  By  Joseph  Cottle.  Part  11.  12ino.Gs.bdf. 

The  Comforter,  a  Poem.  8vo.  3s.  (id. 
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Tottenham,  a  Poem  dcscripdre  of  the  Antiquities  and  Localities  thereof,  as  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Bruce.  By  .1.  A.  Heraud.  3*.  6d. 

The  ceptic,  a  Poem.  By  Mrs.  Hemans,  author  of  “  Modem  Greece,”  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  3s. 

The  First  two  Cantos  of  Richardetto,  freely  translated  from  the  original  Burlesque 
Poem  of  Nicolo  Fortiguerra,  otherwise  Carteromaco.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

EOtTCATION. 

A  New  ai.d  Practical  Alethod  of  Stenography.  By  Richard  Farr.  Gs. 

Twenty-Six  of  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  Fairy  'Pales ;  collected  and  revis¬ 
ed  by  Benjamin  Tabart,  with  S7  coloured  engravings  Gs  boards. 

Airs.  Barbauld's  Hymns  in  Prose,  translated  into  Italian  by  a  Native  of  Tuscany, 
for  the  use  of  Children.  3s. 

Natural  History  fff  Children ;  being  a  familiar  Account  of  the  most  remarkable 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Insects.  FUhes,  Reptiles,  Trees,  and  Plants.  In5  vots.  with  plates 
and  numerous  cuts.  IDs.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  volumes  may  be  had  separately,  price  Ss.  Gd.  each. 

Numerical  Games ;  consisting  of  Practical  Fxerciscs  in  Arithmetic:  accompanied 
with  a  Pack  of  Cards,  a  Counting  Board,  and  a  set  of  Counters ;  intended  for  t!ie 
amusement  and  improvement  of  Youth.  By  Thomas  Halliday.  Price  iiUs.  or  21s. 
in  a  box. 

The  liovemess :  or  the  Little  Female  Academy.  By  Airs.  Sherwood.  12mo. 
Price  5s.  boanls. 

The  Young  Countess ;  a  Tale  f  Distinction.  By  the  Author  of  the  Blind  Child. 
12mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Hf«Tr)RV. 

'  A  Synopsis  of  the  Hbtory  of  England.  By  Thomas  Kittham.  2s.  6d.  plain ; 
3s.  6d.  coloured. 

A  Historical  Account  of  tire  British  Army,  and  of  the  f^iw  Alilitary,  as  declared 
by  the  ancient  and  modem  statutes,  and  .articles  of  war  for  its  government.  By  the 
late  E.  Samuel,  President  at  his  Majesty's  Court  at  Berbice.  8vn.  20s. 

Alemoir  of  the  Early  Campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
By  an  OiKcer  employed  in  his  Army.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

l.a:tters  on  History,  addres.sed  to  a  beloved  God-Child.  Pait  II _ Profane.  By 

the  author  of  “  AfTection’s  Gift,”  &c.  &c.  With  an  elegant  Frontispiece,  represent¬ 
ing  I.a>rd  and  l.ady  Russell  in  the  Tower.  Foolscap  8vu.  5$.  6d. 

A  Compendious  History  of  the  British  Churches  in  England.  S'-otland,  Ireland, 
.ind  America;  witli  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Waldenses.  To 
which  is  added,  a  historical  account  of  the  Secession.  By  John  Brown,  late  Professor 
of  Divinity  under  the  Associate  Synod,  and  Alinisterof  the  Gospel.  Haddington.  Se- 
cond  F.dition.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  IGs. 

A  Historical  Account  of  tlie  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Secession.  By  Mr.  .Tohn 
Brown,  late  Alinister  of  the  Gospel  at  Haddington.  Published  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  Author’s  Faniily.  12mo.  Is.  Gd. 

LAW. 

A  System  of  the  Shipping  and  Navigation  I.aws  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  I.aw, 
relative  to  Merchant  Shfps  and  Seamen,  and  Maritime  Contracts.  In  Three  Parts, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  forms,  &c.  By  Francis  Ludlow  Holt,  of 
the  .Middle  Temple.  Esq.  Barrister  at  l.aw.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  £2,  2$. 

A  Treatise  on  the  l^tw  of  Evidence.  By  S.  March  Phillips,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  Fourth  Edition,  with  considerable  additions.  Royal  8vo. 
2.5s.  boards. 

An  Essay  upon  Alarine  Evidence  in  the  Courts  of  lutw  and  Equity.  By  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  at  the  Bar,  who  has  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  Naval  Service.  8vc. 
lUs.  Gd. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dilapidations,  Re-instatements,  Wastes.  &c. ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  precetlents  of  notices  to  repair,  and  examples  for  making 
valuations  and  estimates.  By  James  Elnies,  Architect 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Treatise  on  Trolling.  By  T.  F.  Ssltrr,  author  of  the  “  Angler’s  Guide.” 
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Lectures,  chiefly  on  the  Drunatic  Literature  of  the  of  Elizabeth,  ddirered  at 
the  Surry  Insutuiion  By  William  Hazlitt.  8vo.  12s. 

Charaiiner  essential  to  success  in  life :  addressed  to  those  who  are  approaching  Man* 
hood.  By  1  sane  Taylor  of  Ongar.  Foolscap  Mvo.  5s. 

A  .Mother's  Journal  during  her  Daughter's  last  illness  ;  with  a  preface.  By  Miss 
Jane  Taylor.  l2mo.  3s  ^d. 

Miscellanies.  By  the  Kcr.  Richard  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  Chatfield,  Wilts. 

2  vols.  12nio.  lOs. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  late  Ix>rd  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland ;  with  a  biograpliical  sketch  of  the  author,  and 
portrait  6s. 

Bibliotheca  Britonnica,  or  a  General  Index  to  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  ancient  and  modem.  By  Robert  Watt,  .M.  D.  Part  Ill.  ito.  21s. 

NOVELS. 

Retrospection,  a  rural  tale.  By  Thomas  Whitby,  author  of  the  **  Priory  of  Bir. 
kenhead,  a  tale  of  the  1  ith  century.” 

The  Mystery,  or  Forty  Years  ago;  a  novel.  3  vols.  12mo  21s.  boards. 

The  Highland  Castle  and  the  Lowland  Cottage.  By  Rosalia  St.  Clair.  4  vols. 
12mo.  22s. 

The  Orphan  Girl,  a  moral  tale,  founded  on  facts.  By  Mary  Robson,  author  of 
**  Ornaments  Discovered,”  &c.  &c.  18mo.  2s  half-bound. 

PtiLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Germany  and  the  Revolution.  By  Professor  Goerres,  late  editor  of  the  Rhenish 
Mercury.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  .John  Black.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  conflicting  and  otherwise  evil  consequences  of  the 
eom  and  cash  payment  bills.  By  Charles  Lyne,  Ksq.  2s.  6d. 

The  whole  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  present  Parliament,  from  ita 
meeting  November  23d,  to  its  adjournment  December  3Uih,  1819.  8vo.  7s. 

The  Papers  recently  presented  to  Parliament,  rebtive  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
Country,  with  notes  and  commentaries  on  various  of  the  documents.  To  which  is  ap- 
TCnded,  a  Reply  to  .Mr.  Francis  Phillip's  Pamphlet  respecting  the  bte  transaction  at 
hlanchester.  Hvo.  6s. 

Speech  of  I.ord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December  14,  1819,  on 
moving  resolutions  rebtive  to  Corrupt  Boroughs,  with  extracts  from  the  evidence  on 
the  Grampound  Bribery  Indictments.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  M.  C.  Plunkett  in  the  House  of  Commons,  November 
23d.  1819.  Is. 

An  English  Letter  of  Truth  to  Honest  Men,  on  the  present  crisis  of  - 

against  the  liberties  of  the  Country.  2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  by  tlie  Right  Hon.  I..ord  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Ixirds, 
November  3(lth,  1819,  on  the  Marquis  of  I.ansdowne's  motion,  concerning  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Country,  &c.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  November  24th,  1819,  on  an  amendment  to  the  address  upon  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  a  Itadical  Remedy  for  the  present  Distresses  of  the  Country.  8vo. 

The  Absentee,  or  a  brief  examination  into  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  People  of 
Irebnd,  and  the  causes  of  the  dicontent  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Ixiwer  Class¬ 
es.  By  an  <  Hficcr  of  the  Customs  of  Ireland.  8vo.  stitched.  ^  Is.  6d. 

On  tl'.e  C.'iuscs  of  the  Present  Discontents,  with  Strictures  on  the  Politics  of  the  last 
Edinburgh  Review.  Is.  6d. 

SCIENCE. 

General  Indications,  which  relate  to  the  I-aws  of  Organic  Life.  By  Daniel  Pring, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  I.ondou.  12s. 

A  Defence  of  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Life,  as  ajiplicable  to  Physiology  and 
Medicine,  being  a  Reply  to  the  Remarks  of  certain  Reviewers  on  a  recent  work  of  the 
same  Author,  in  which  that  Doctrine  is  advocated.  By  John  G.  Mansford,  Surgeon 
at  Ibth.  Is.  tid. 

.'Vn  Elucidation  and  Extension  of  the  Harringtonian  System  of  Chemistry,  explain- 
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ing  all  the  PhenameDS,  without  one  tingle  Anomaly.  By  Robert  Ilarringtont  M.D. 
Svo.  5a.  Boarda. 

Practical  Hiiitt  on  Domestic  Rural  l-^conomyt  relating  particularly  to  the  utility, 
formation,  and  nanage.nent  of  Kiti-hen  and  Friit  (iardent.  and  Orchard* ;  arranged 
in  Sectinat  at  pripo*^  by  the  don.  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  copious  illustrative 
Notes,  and  an  App  -ndia.  By  IVilIiam  Speechlr,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Vine,  5ce.  with  a  Plate  of  a  Kitchen  Oarden.  Svo.  7*.  Cd. 

An  Analytical  l‘'*!«y  on  the  Conttitution  of  Machines;  an  elementary  work,  with 
13  lithographic  plates,  ito.  18s. 

A  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  developing  the  new  principles,  tending  to  lessen  the  suf. 
ferings  of  the  patient,  and  sliorten  the  duration  of  labour.  By  John  Power.  Svo. 
8s.  tnl. 

A  Supniement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias.  By  Samuel  Frederick  Gray.  8vo.  Price 
10a  6d.  ‘ 

A  New  Geological  Atlas  of  England  and  Wale^  Part  II.  containing  Maps  of 
the  Counties  of  Gloucester,  Surrey,  .Suifolk,  and  Berks.  By  'Villiam  Smith.  21s, 

Wilson’s  Complete  Dictionary  of  Astrol.igy,  containing  a  copious  explanation  of 
every  Term  in  the  Science  ;  illustra’.ed  by  Examples  and  Diagrams.  Svo.  1 4s. 

Tiir.oLO..v. 

Lectures  on  some  Important  Passages  in  the  Rook  of  Genesis ;  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  British  Minister  at  Beilin.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  .Yusten, 
A.  .M.  Rector  of  .Steventon,  hi  the  county  of  Hants,  Ac.  Svo.  Cs.  Boards. 

Three  Sermons  on  St.  Paul’s  Doctrine  of  Justihcaiion  by  I  'aith,  Original  Sin,  and 
PretlcHtinadon,  with  Notes,  to  which  is  pretixed  a  Synopsis  of  the  Argument  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Y'oung,  A.  M.  Rector  ot' 
Gilling,  &C.  8vu.  9s.  Boards. 

True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  TTniversal  Theology  of  the  New  Church ;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  I.Atui  of  tiie  Hon.  E.  .Swedenborg.  2  vols.  royal  Svo.  ill,  I  Is.  tid. 
Demy,  £1,  Is. 

A  f.etter  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  the  Principles  ef  the  Cbiutian  Faith,  and 
the  Evidences  in  favour  of  its  Divine  Origin  By  a  I  atyman.  2s. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Duties.  By  William  Bengo  Oollyer,  D.  D.  Svo.  14s. 

Village  Sermons,  Vol.  8th  and  last,  including  Collects  and  Prayers  for  Familiea 
and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  George  Burder.  1 2roo.  2s.  Svo.  3.s. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  preached  in  Brompton,  Quebec,  King  Street, 
and  Fitzroy  Chapels.  By  tlie  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdiii.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Poor  the  Duty  of  the  Rich,  a  Sermon  preached 
in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  .lune,  IHU*.  in  aid  of  the 
Edinburgh  Gratis  Sabbatli  School  Society.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  M.  A.  of 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxnn. ;  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Carrubber’s  Close;  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Flarl  of  ^lorton.  Svo.  Stitched.  Is. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  Christian  I.«yalty,  or  Civil  Ubedicnce  the  Result  of  Re. 
ligious  Principle,  a  Sermon  addressed  to  the  Episcopal  Congregation  of  St.  Paul's 
Chapel.  Carrubber’s  Close,  Edinburgh.  Svo.  Sewed.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  Regular  Attendance  on  Divine  Worship  in  connection  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times.  By  Rev.  John  Richmond.  Soutlideon.  Svo.  stitched.  Is. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

OF 

JVorks  in  ilie  PresSy  or  preparing  for  Publication. 

Mr.  I/Ctgh  Hunt,  author  of  Rimini,  &c.  has  in  the  press  a  Translation  of  Amyn- 
tas,  a  Tale  of  the  Woods,  from  the  Italian  of  Torquam^rasso,  with  a  brief  mmioit 
ef  the  author. 
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In  the  press,  and  immediately  to  be  published,  ISfediral  Notes'on  Climate,  I>is. 
eases.  Hospitals,  and  ^ledical  Schools  in  Fnince,  Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  comprising 
an  Enquiry  into  the  EfTects  of  a  i^idence  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  cases  of  Pul* 
monary  Consumption,  and  illustrating  the  present  state  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Practice  in  those  countries,  lly  .lames  Clark,  M.I).  Kesident  Physician  at  llomr. 

In  the  press,  an  account  of  General  Gardane's  Plmbassy  to  Persia,  in  1HI>7,  con¬ 
taining  a  descriptive  Iticeiary  from  Constantinople  to  Teheran  ;  also  a  variety  of 
Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  History,  Commerce,  Planners,  Customs,  &c.  of  the  In¬ 
habitants.  To  this  volume  will  be  prefixed  an  accurate  Alap,  and  it  is  to  be  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  Plate  representing  the  interior  of  a  Harem,  being  a  coloured  fac-siniile 
from  the  pencU  of  a  native  artist,  showing  the  state  of  the  tine  arts  in  the  capital  of 
Persia. 

In  the  press,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  English  Prose,  as  literally  as  ths 
different  Idioms  of  the  Greek  and  Englisli  languages  will  allow,  with  explanatory 
notes.  Ry  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  two  volumes.  8vo. 

'I’he  llev.  Philip  Bliss  has  completeil  his  new  edition  of  Anthony  a  Wood’s  .Vthe- 
nae  Oxonienses,  in  four  quarto  volumes.  This  valuable  body  of  English  Biography, 
contains  upwards  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  lives ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  that 
large  number  which  have  not  re'ccivcd  either  corrections  or  additions  from  the  pen  of 
the  present  editor. 

Mr.  Ormerod’s  valuable  history  of  the  County  Palatine,  and  City  of  Chester,  is  now 
completed.  It  lias  been  published  in  ten  parts,  forming  three  handsomely  printed  fo¬ 
lio  volumes,  which  arc  highly  embellished,  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  engravings 
on  copper  and  on  wood,  exclusive  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  armo¬ 
rial  subjects,  which  are  attached  to  the  pedigrees. 

Mr.  William  Gaidiner,  author  of  Saltana,  a  Tragedy;”  “  Lectures  on  Elo¬ 
cution,”  &c.  is  printing,  a  Novel,  entitled.  The  Mock  Moralist,  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes. 

Speedily  will  appear,  a  work  entitled  the  Faith,  Morals,  and  Discipline,  of  the 
Church  of  England  defended,  in  a  letter  to  the  Uev.  E.  J.  Burrowes,  occasioned  by 
his  second  Letter  to  the  Kev.  W,  Marsh. 

Taxidermy,  or  a  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  preserving  every  Object  of  Na¬ 
tural  History  for  Museums,  with  lists  of  those  that  are  rarest,  or  most  wanted  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  collections,  will  appear  this  month,  in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

Sunday  School  Sketches ;  a  iMemoit  descriptive  of  the  benign  operation  of  those  in¬ 
stitutions,  will  soon  appear. 

A  Work,  said  to  be  written  by  I.ouis  Bonaparte,  is  announced,  entitled,  “  Do- 
camens  Historiques  et  Reflexions  sur  Ic  Gouvemement  de  la  Hullande.”  It  will  con¬ 
tain  every  event  relating  to  the  political  or  financial  situation  of  Holland,  from  tha 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  until  the  close  of  his  government ;  Sketches  of 
the  Invasion  of  Italy  and  Expedition  in  Egypt,  in  both  of  which  the  author  was  pre¬ 
sent;  relations  of  most  of  the  impoitant  events  in  Spain,  and  his  refusal  of  the  Crown 
of  that  kingdom,  on  the  renunciation  of  Charles  IV.  to  Ferdinand,  his  son,  and  the 
formal  Session  of  the  latter  to  Napoleon. 

In  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  British  Genius  Exemplified,  in  the 
Lives  of  ^len  wlio,  by  their  I  ndustry,  or  by  scientific  inventions,  have  raised  them¬ 
selves  to  opulence,  and  promoted  the  welfare  of  mankind.  By  Cecil  Hartley,  M.  A. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  beautifully  printed  in  foolscap,  8vu. 
illustrated  by  20  Vignettes  from  the  Author’s  Designs.  Sketches  from  St.  George’s 
Fields.  By  Giorgione  di  Castel  Chiuso. 

Mr.  James  Kenney  will  soon  publish,  in  8vo.  Valdi,  or  the  Libertine’s  Son,  a 
poem,  in  five  parts. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  Aikin’s  Annals  of  the  Ueign  of  George  the  Third, 
brought  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  is  expected  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

j\lr.  Philip,  of  Liver])ool,  is  preparing  a  new  Life  of  Whiteticld,  the  matcriak  of 
which  have  bwn  collected  from  various  Britisli  and  American  sources. 

Dr.  I’rout  will  soon  publish,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Medical  treatment  of 
those  Diseases  coniiccied  witli  a  deranged  action  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  especially 
Gravel  and  Calculus. 
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Speedily  will  be  publuhed,  C<ues  of  a  Serious  Morbid  Affection,  principally  inci* 
dent  to  Feinales  after  Delivery,  Abortion,  Ac.  and  arising  from  Uterine  llteniorrhagy, 
undue  Venesection,  Menorrhattia,  protracted  l.uctation,  Diarrhaa.  Apf.thse,  Con¬ 
stipation,  Scvbalae,  or  other  Causes  of  Exluiustion  and  Irritation.  Dy  Marshall  l.all, 
M.  1).  F.K.S.K„ 

Alto,  by  the  same  Author,  a  Second  Edition,  with  considerable  additions.  On  the 
Alimoscs ;  or  a  Descriptive,  Diagnostic,  and  Practical  Essay,  or  Disotders  of  the 
General  Health  in  their  simple  and  complicated  Forms,  contrasted  with  some  Acute 
and  Insidious  Diseases ;  being  an  attempt  to  prosecute  the  views  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
^Ir.  Abernethy. 

Dr.  Cook,  i.aurence  Kirk,  has  for  several  years  Iteen  preparing,  and  has  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  Press,  “  A  General  and  Historical  View  of  Christiariity,”  comprehend¬ 
ing  its  origin  and  progress — the  leading  Doctrines  and  forms  of  I'icdesiastical  Polity 
that  have  been  founded  on  it,  and  the  effect  which  it  has  produced  upon  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  Eurojie.  The  work  will  be  comprised  in  three  volumes  octavo. 

Dr.  Cook  also  intends  to  submit  to  the  Public,  a  Biographical  Alemoir  of  the  late 
Venerable  Principal  Hill. 

A  three  act  Melo  Drama,  founded  on  the  “  I.egend  of  Montrose,”  will  shortly  be 
published. 

The  Ucv.  Alexander  Stewart,  author  of  the  I  .ives  of  Dr.  Blair.  Dr.  Uobertson, 
and  other  elegant  Works,  has  now  in  the  press  a  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Accession  of  (leorge  1 11  to  the  present  tim.r. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  a  V'isit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Ca- 
■ada  in  1SI9.  By  Janies  Stnehan,  Bookseller,  Aberdeen. 

The  Work  will  contain  every  kind  of  information  which  an  Emigrant  can  desire  to 
obtain,  derived  from  the  must  authentic  sources. 

The  Monastery,  a  llomance.  By  ••  The  Author  of  Waverley.”  3vols.l3mo. 

3Iisceilar.e(ms  Poems.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq,  1  vol.  8vo. 

*,•  This  V^olumc  contains  the  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  “Wil¬ 
liam  and  Helen,”  imitated  from  the  “  l.caore”  of  liiiigcr,  and  all  tlie 
Smaller  Pieces,  collected  for  the  first  time  in  the  recent  edition  of  the  Au¬ 
thor's  Poems.  It  is  printed  uniformly  with  the  ordin.iry  octavo  editions,  in 
order  to  accommockte  purchasers  of  sets  of  ^Ir.  Scott's  Poetry  in  that  size, 
which  this  Volume  wiU  complete. 

An  Account  of  the  Arctic  llcgions,  including  the  Natural  Flistory  of  .Spitzbergen 
and  the  adjacent  Islands,  the  Polar  Ice,  and  the  Greenland  Seas  ;  with  a  History  and 
Description  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery.  Chiefly  derived  from  Researches  made 
during  Seventeen  Voyages  to  the  Polar  Seas.  By  William  Scoresby,  Jun.  F'.  R.  S.  £• 
2  vols.  8vo.  With  numerous  Engravings. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1916.  1  vol.  8vo.  " 

The  History  of  the  Indian  Archipel^^.  By  John  Crawfuru,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  late 
British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Java.  3  vols.  8vo.  With  Illustrative 
3Iaps  and  Engravings. 

'Pales,  by  “  The  .iVuthor  of  Bertram,”  Ac.  4  vols.  l?mo. 

A  .Tourney  in  Camiola  and  Italy,  in  the  Years  1817-1818.  By  W.  A.  Cadell, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  numerous  Engravings. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Means  cf  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers  in  Camp 
and  in  Quarters.  Witli  Notes  on  the  .Medical  Treatment  of  several  of  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  Diseases  which  were  found  to  prevail  in  the  British  Army  during  'he  I  .ate 
War.  By  Edward  Thornhill  Luscombe,  .M.  D.  Member  of  the  .Medical  Society  of 
J'dinburgh.  and  formerly  Senior  Surgeon  of  tlie  34th  Ri^ment.  1  vol.  8vo. 

Preparing  for  publication,  tlie  Tlieological  Lectures  of  the  late  Rev.  Principal  Hill 
of  St.  Andrew’s. 
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